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TNTENDINC Gt W return tio: Edinburgh by the e 
of Glaſgow ; I did not, upon this occaſion, ſpend 
much time in examining the curiolities of this pu- 
lent commercial city. I had, once beforo, paſſed a 
few days in Glaſgow. The kindneſs of friends had 
made me acquaintetL with many of: thoſe things; 
which were moſt remarkable. about it. It was in- 
deed greatly altered and enlarged ſince that period. 
But, it might be better, I ſuppoſed, to __ its 
imme been pd return, INS 


2 Au 


One Lindon which. I felt upon 6nding 4 Y 
again in a great town, was ſuch, that I cannot help 
mentioning it. At ſight of the ſpacious and buſy 
ſtreets, the frequent ſhops, the crowded: market-. 
places, the carefully dreſſed men and women, me- 
thought, I felt myſelf again at home. Here every 
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ES. JOURNEY THROUGH | 
convenience of life miglit be eafily vblained.. I hat 
lately travelled through regions which were deſti- 
tute of many of the moſt grateful of thoſe conveni- 
encies. Here, a perſon might have ſo much gene- 
ral ſociety, as to leave him little deſire for the rare 
pleaſures of frank, eaſy, unſuſpicious converſe, or 
for the ideal enjoyments of generous friendſhip and 
virtuous love. In the wild ſcenes which I had left, 
there was little to ſoothe the wounded ſpirit, little 
to give a reliſh to life, after the once open and ſim- 
ple heart had experienced the perſidy, the ingrati- 


tude, the inhumanity of men. Here; there was "of 


enough to buſy the mind, and enough to keep de- 
ſire aw e ce, and to expel care from the boſom, al- 
though not an eye ſhould meet you with a glance of 
kindneſs, and not a countenance ſhould: ſeem to- 
ſay, © This is the face of a well-wiſher.” | 


Sven were the reflections, partly melancholy, and 
partly pleaſing, which aroſe in my mind, asI retired to 
reſt on the evening on which I-had reached Glaſgow... 
The neceſſary tranſaction of ſome buſineſs detained 
me here, all the following day. On the Tueſday, I 
left Glaſgow, and continued my excurſion towards 
Hamilton: my purpoſe being, to viſit Galloway, 

and to return to Glaſgow: through Ayr-ſhire, 
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N the afternoon when 1 left Glaſgow. 
Here, too, as when F had entered this city, on'a 
different quarter, I obſerved the town to decline 
gradually into the counitry,—not to be divided from 
it by an abrupt line. The roads are excellent. They 


were crowded with paſſengers on foot and horſe- 
back, and with carriages of various deſcriptions. 


The wetneſs of the ſeaſon had indeed rendered them 
deep: but this was not ſo much the fault of the 
roads, as of the ſeaſon. From the road, 28 I pro- 
ceeded, I ſaw one of the moſt pictureſqde tracts of 
level country I had ever ſurveyed. - A good many 
decent, with ſome ſplendid gentlemen's houſes are 


ſcattered over it. The ſurface of the ground is, in 


many places ornamented with belts and clumps: of 
planting; and even with larger, and more regular 
tracts of wood. Coal- pits and quarries of hmeſtone, 
with ſmoking lime-kilng are to be ſeen, here and 
there, over the country. The fields were not yet 
cleared of their corn, but it ſtood at leaſt” aln 


every where in the ſhock; and while its appearance 


in that condition, at ſo late a period in the ſeaſon 
might indeed awaken a train of unpleaſing reflec- 
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bare aſpect than they muſt otherwiſe haye exhibited. 
Hedges divided the fields. he level of the coun. * 
try was ſufficiently varied by felling knolls. Fancy | 
i naturally ſtrove to clothe it in the gayer colours of 
B ſpring, of ſummer, and of opening autumn, and in 
i the effort gave little leſs amuſement to the mind, 


which ſhe ene to 5 out. 


well-Caſtle, the ruins of which have {till an air of 
majeſty to remind the beholder of its ancient ſirength | 
and grandeur, It is ſaid to be in the ſame ſty le uf 


ſixty fect high: they are fifteen in thickneſs. It 
ſtands cloſe upon the bank of the Clyde, upon a 


cruſhed the rock; and large fragments of the wall 
and the rock fell down together into the Clyde. 


the river, ſtand the ruinous remains of the Priory of. 
- Blantyre, the property of Lord Blantyre. This lot 

appears from hiſtoric documents, to have heen found- 
ed before the end of the thirteenth century. It was 
dependent upon the monaſtery of Jedburgh.- N 
the abolition of the Romiſh Religion in Scotland in 
the ſixteenth century, 2 hands of a Walter 


Oppoſite to Bothwell-Caſtle, upon the other ſide of 
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than if I had been actually ſurveying the realities 


WV” a 
Ont remain of antiquity which 1 bad an oppor- 
tunity of remarking from the highway was Bothl- 


p n 


building, as the old caſtles of Wales. Its walls were 


rocky foundation. At one time, the maſfy wall | i 
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Stuart, Lord Privy Seal; who was in the beginning 
of the following century created Lord Blantyre. + 


Tue ſoil of this tract of country is rich and fer- 
tile: commanly, a clay, or a loam ; in ſome places 
molly. In this vicinity are a ſulphureous, mineral 
ſpring or two. At ſome diſtance, on the banks of 
Calder- Water, are great quantities of iron-ſtone 
rich in metal, which are dug, and, at a furnace near 
Glaſgow, wrought into pig- iron: the proprietors 
of the land receiving for the iron-ſtone at the rate 
of ſixpence a ton. Thoſe iron-ſtones are ſaid to ex- 
hibit, many of them, impreſſions which ſeem to 
have been made by leaves, trunks, or branches of 


various trees. 


BorHweLL-CAsTLE is well known to have been 

a ſeat of the ancient Douglaſles, in their days of 
feudal ſplendour. Strong as it was, they truſted 
not entirely to its ſtrength for their ſecurity. Be- 
tween Bothwell-Caſtle and the Priory of Blantyre, 
there was a ſecret ſubtcrraneous paſſage, running 
under the bed of the Clyde. By this the inha- 
bitants of the caſtle, at leaſt the tenderer part of 
them, could retire in time of danger to the pro- 
tection which the ſanctity of a religious eſtabliſh- 
ment afforded, in thoſe days of barbariſm and ſuperſti- 
tion. A handſome, large, new houſe has been built, 
at 
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II this gbd 0 . "GEM which by 
its ſources in the pariſhes of Avondale and Caen, 


meets the Clyde. The meeting of the two rivers, ; 


and the ſurrounding ſcenety have been finely cele- 


brated by Miſs Hannah Williams, in a ſweet TY f 


ode, inſerted i in her nov of Gaal 8 


4 5 


Te 1 is truly a fine tract of comin. The near 
_ neighbourhood of a city ſo large, ſo populous, ſo 


buſy, and ſo flouriſhing as Glaſgow, the natural 
fertility of the ſoil, the abundance of uſeful foſſils, 
and the ſpreading ſpirit of manufacture, are circus 
ſtances all conſpiring to promote the rs 


47 g and the wealth of theſe een 


* 


Fs, paſſed by Bothwell-bridge , hare 9 ohe, . 
in the laſt century, a ſtraggling battle, between the 


Covenanters and the King's troops. The event 


of the battle is well known to have been ruinous to 
the affairs of the former. Thſoe who fell, were by 


their brethren, accounted martyrs. The ſame bridge 
celebrated in the ſtory of that battle, ſtill ſtands. - 


The Clyde is not here navigable. - But, when ſwel. 
led by rains, this river, as well as the Avon, ſpreads 
4 


at a inal diſtance, by the proſentLord Douglas... 
a ſituation, TO OY y 
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2 vaſt body of water over its banks... In the me 
of March, 1782, the Clyde roſe ſixteen feet above 
its ordinary level; overflowing a great tract of the 
adjacent country, EE RAR NS 
| par ngndy; 6) | 


We were now within the pariſh, of Hamilton, _ 
drew near to the town of the ſame name. The 
Avon, the Clyde, and ſeveral ſtreams divide, wa- 
ter, and fertilize this diſtrict. The level of the ſur- 
face is finely diverſified. The banks of the ſftreams- 
are often decorated with wood. Salmons, trouts, 
pikes, perches, roaches, lampreys, eels, and floun-- 
ders abound more or leſs in the rivers. Fine black. 
cattle are fed in the fields. Wheat, oats, peaſe, 
beans; and barley are the crops raiſed, Potatoes- 
are here, as elſewhere through Scotland a favourite 


and plenteous article of culture, and of food. The- 


paſtures have been improved, too, by the ſowing 
of ann the PA 
tive ſward. 


Tus town of Hamilton is one of the handſomeſt 0 
of ſmaller towns in Scotland. It contains about 


three thouſand and ſix hundred inhabitants. Of 
theſe about four hundred may be weavers. Cabinet 
and carpenter work of various ſorts is made here. 
The tanners are conſiderable; and dreſſed leather is 
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cartied/from Hamilton t tis Lontlon e 
raw hides being firſt purchaſed from Glaſgo and 


from Ireland. No fewer than an hundred and twen- 
ty hands are employed in the manufacture of ſhoes. 
The manufacture of ſtockings on frames, gives em- 
ployment to four and twenty hands. A manufac- 
ture of thread. lace has been long carried on here. 
Through the fluctuations of faſhion,” it had gradu- 
ally declined. But, the late Dutcheſs of Hamilton 
and Argyle turned her attention to the encourage- 
ment of this manufacture; brought up to it at her 
own expence, twelve orphan girls; and patronized 


the uſe of the lace, fo as to revive, in'a great de- 


gree, that ſpirit with which it had been formerly” ' 
made here. It is again declining. The chief em- 


| ployment, however of the women of Hamilton and 


its environs, has long been the ſpinning of linen 


yarn. Large parcels of this yarn were formerly ex- 
ported from Hamilton to Ireland: but the Iriſh have 


ſinee learned to ſpin for their own manufactures. 


Hamilton races are well known to be among the beſt 
frequented of our animal races. In conſequence it 


may be, that the manufacture of ſaddlery goods has 
come to be carried on, to ſome extent here. Li- 
nen was formerly the only ſpecies of cloth produced 

by the weavers of Hamilton. They are now chiefly” 
employed by the manufacturers boy 75 85 or woe: , 
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Tux houſes of this town have a remarkable air 
of neatneſs. I have mentioned the women of Dum- 
barton as having appeared, in my eyes, remarkably 
homely. I ſhall add here, that the women of Ha- 
milton ſeemed no leſs remarkable for fine faces, 
handſome figures, and neatneſs of dreſs. They were 
of the middle ſize; the out line of the face, a fine 
oval; the eyes commonly blue; the hair, fair, or 
a light brown; the noſe inclining to aquiline, yet 
not abſolutely ſo; and their dreſs had a neatneſs 
and cleanlineſs, more pleaſing than finery. It was 
not ſimply one or two of the young women of this 
place, that appeared thus charming. Almoſt at 
every door, I obſerved one of theſe captivating fe- 
male forms at work, as I paſſed haſtily through the 
town. | | 


Here is a good inn, well kept by a Mr Clarke 
from London. He is an obliging, intelligent man, 
but has not a little of the air of a groom, a boxer, or 
a cock-fighter. As a burgh of Regality, Hamilton 
poſſeſſes a priſon and a town-houſe. It has alſo com- 
modious buildings for market. places. The pariſh 
church is an handſome building. An inſcription. 
over the gateway of an old houſe ſtill ſtanding in 
the town beſpeaks the date of its erection to have 
been in the year 1533. Hamilton-houſe, the ſeat of 
the Duke of Hamilton ſtands near the town. The 
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parts of this edifice have been erected at diferenst © 


* 


periods. That which is moſt ancient, appears to havs 
been finiſhed-in the year 1591. The more modern 
and moſt conſiderable part was built in the end of 


the laſt century. It was formerly ſurrounded by the 


town. But, its noble poſſeſſors have by degrees 


pulled down ſuch of the houſes of the town as ſtood 
neareſt to the palace, and have given ſuch a direction 


to the plan of ſuch others as have been ſince built, 


that the palace is now left detached from the town. 


The buildings of the palace form three fides of 2 


quadrangle. Several of the rooms are ſpacious; 
but they are not all alike well furniſhed. Of the 


paintings, that of Daniel in the Den of Lions has 
been highly praiſed by Connoiſſeurs. In the middle 


of the great park, about a mile from the town, and 


on a rock, overhanging the weſt bank of the river 
Avon, ſtand. the ruinous remains of Cadzow-cafſtle,, 


the ancient manor-houſe. Cadzow ſeems to have 
been anciently the name of the whole circumjacent 
diſtrict. Oppolite to theſe ruins, and on the other 

ſide cf the river Avon, is an artificial ruin, which 
Was built about the year 1730, after a deſign drawu 


by the elder Adams, and intended for an imitation 
of the caſtle of Chatelherault, in France, the name 
of which it bears. In the park, near theſe ruins, 

are ſome of the ſtatelieſt oaks in Scotland. With- 


in the preſent n. the number of theſe noble 
trees 


PART or SCOTLAND. — 
*rees has been greatly diminiſhed : ſome having 
yet remain, many are now only mutilated trunks, 
di veſted through the ſame decay, of the ſpacious, 
ſpreading boughs which once ſhaded them. Some = 
ſtill meaſure, in girth, upwards:of 27 feet. Here 
ſo late as the year 1770 were a remnant of thoſe 
xhite cattle with black or brown ears and muzzles 
which were once common in Scotland. Their ſhy- 
neſs and ferocity of temper rendered them trouble. 
ſome and little uſeful. They were therefore exter- 
minated in the year above mentioned. The Duke 
of Hamilton has here a york * Racked with fal- 
low fer. * 
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From Hamilton we continued our journey to- 
wards Liſmahagow. The highway was ſtill ex- 
cellent. Turnpikes have been erected at proper 
diſtances; and this road is kept up by the con- 
tributions of thoſe who have occaſion to travel 
it. Near Hamilton, the country was incloſed chief - 
ly, and the fields in a ſtate of cultivation- As 
we advanced, however, ſome wide, level tracts, as 
well of brown heath, as of open, neglected green 
paſture appeared on either hand. Night came on. 


But, the ſky was ſerene: And as the road was good RE 


and the country inhabited, the ſhort ride we had 
a. than 
3 * oi 
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12 JOURNRET THROUGH 
it might have been by day; had it not been that 
the circumjacent country was in a great meaſure 
hid from our view. As we drew nearer and near» 
er to Liſmahagow, the houſes by the way · ſide, ſeem- 
ed to exhibit an aſpect more and more miſerable. 
And for the laſt three miles, the e bee 
nn unincloſed 4 NI e N 
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Ar Lienen I was engertaiged by the hoſpi | 
tality of Dr Wharry, . Liſmzhagow is a village of 
great antiquity. Here was anciently an abbey 
of monks, dependent on the abbey of Kelſo. The 
ſituation of the village is an excellent proof of 
the judgment with which the Romiſh. Clergy uſed 
to chuſe out ſituations for their religious houſes, 
It ſtands in a pleaſant vale, ,on the bank of à ſine 
ſtream, and is, on all hands well ſheltered. -. The 
ground, too, is here of ſingular fertility. And 
when one reflects on the open, uncultivated condi. 
tion of the country, ſome hundred years ſince; it 
is plain that the good monks could hardly have been 
then placed in a ſite more pleaſant, more fitted to af, 
ford the conveniencies of life, or more ſecure. The 
pariſh of Liſmahagow, is ſtill a collegiate charge. 
And I believe, the firſt miniſter enjoys one of the 
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ancient church ſtill ſtands. But, I did not obſerve 

many other monuments of antiquity remaining 
ha Mr Wharry's houſe, at which I was. enters 
tained, ſtands on an eminence, at a ſmall diſtance 
above the village. Hence I had. a fine viem of che 
village, of the vale winding above it, and of tho 
country ſpreading out, beneath, where the coun- 
try. ſwells partly into hills riſing 'ftowly, and to no 
very lofty elevation, and in part ſpreads out into a 
plain ſuſceptible of cultivation. Within this lande 
ſcape, alſo, ſtands the houſe of en 25 the 
ſeat of a Mr u Vent 1 


IP 


"Pho Mr Wharry's Peg Leet 8 0 
ſome curious petrifactions which he had collected 
from a lime · quarry. Among theſe were the petri- 
fied vertebræ of ſome animal, the ſpecific character 
of which I could not: gueſs at, by ſo {light a remain 
the two valves of a ſmall cockle-ſhell; ſtill cloſe and 
united; a ſingle valve of another cockle-ſhell ; with: 
ſome petriſied teeth; and various other petrified a- 
nimal remains. Such ſpecimens as theſe were, in 
the infancy of natural hiſtory, ſuppoſed to have been 
formed by an actual converſion of the ſubſtance of 
the animal or bodies—which they reſembled, into 
ſtone. It came afterwards to be known, that no 
ſuch unaccountable and extraordinary converſions 


„ Jonxꝑr mumouen 


of one ſubſtance into anther, entered nt the 
cxconomy of nature. Ingenuity conjectured, and 
obſervation confirmed the conjecture, that ſuch 
curiouſly modified, lapideous bodies, muſt have 
been formed by the gradual decompoſition of the 
animal or vegetable bodies in «whoſe mould they 
were caſt, and the depoſition of ſtony particles in 
the ſpaces which thoſe ar mal or vegetable bodies 
had occupied. The famous Lough Neagh in Ire- 
land, by this depoſition of ſtony particles ſuſpended 
in its waters, gives, within a certain time, a ſtone 
of the preciſe form and dimenſions of any piece of 
wood that may be laid to putrify in it. Calcareous 
ſtones are known to derive their origin from the 
decompoſition of certain animal ſubſtances, juſt as 
ſome other foſſils are formed by the decompoſition 
of vegetable bodies. It is eaſy to conceive, then, 
that, in the gradual depoſition of ſtrata of calcareof 
matter from the ſuſpenſion of their particles in wa- 
ter, animal ſubſtances not yet diflolved might be 
immerſed in the forming ſtrata of calcareous mat- 
ter: In this ſituation they might be diſſolved, by 
degrees: But, as they were diſſolved, the mould 


which they had occupied, would be, naturally, filled 


up with thoſe looſe calcareous particles which were 
diffuſed around them. Such are my notions of 
thoſe petrifactions which we find eſpecially in lime. 
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quarries; and ſuch, 1 believe, is the generally re- 
ceived N | 80 


NEXT morning, I took leave of my hoſpitable 
entertainer, Mr Wharry, and proceeded onwards 
| towards the ſources of the Clyde.—At no great diſ- 

tance from Liſmahagow, are thoſe famous cataracts 
of the Clyde,—the Linns of Corra and Stonebyres. 
At Corra Lynn, the ſtream is precipitated over 2 

rock, down a perpendicular height of an hundred 
feet. ,On a pointed rock, juſt oppoſite to where the 
water begins to fall down the ſic2p, ſtand the ruins 
of a caſtle which about fifty years ſince, or perhaps 
{omewhat more, was inhabited. When the torrent 
was ſwollen by floods, it would daſh down with 
ſuch violence as to ſhake the rock and the caſtle 
upon it, ſo that water in a glaſs was ſpilled by the 
concuſſion. Juſt under this awful cataract ſtands a 
miln, the wheel of which ſeems as if it were, every 
moment about to be daſhed in pieces, by the weight 
ef water which falls upon it. 


A wiLE farther up the river is the cataract of 
Stone. byres, perhaps ſtill more ſtrikingly magnifi- 
cent than that of Corra. The walk between the 
two is beautifully romantic. The rocks riſe on each 
ſide, to the height of an hundred feet above the bed 
of the river. 1 are covered with wood. The 

channel 
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channel is of ſolid rock, ſometimes-worn into cavi- 
ties by the force of the water; which is compelled 
by a varicty of obſtacles to aſſume varied directions 
in its progreſs: and forming a number of inferior 
caſcades. Although at Stone-byres Linn the water 
falls from an clevation greatly inferior to that at 
Corra, yet the width being here broader, the maſs 
more diverſiſied, the edd ies more turbulent and out- 
rageous; this cataract is perhaps formed to impreſs 
the imagination with ſtill deeper awe and horrour 
than the former. At a mile's diſtance from theſe 
ſcenes of grandeur, and while the water: falls are till 
hid within the emboſoming woods, a thick ſmoke- 
like zgiſt is ſcen to riſe over it; and nearly the hol- 
low noe is heard, which fruns the ears. 


RouxDd Lanark, the country is, in a conſiderable 
degree, ornamented and cultivated, A part of the 
tera nmon wich has been hes Aienated, 
likely to reccive gicat Laprovement, in ne 5 
of the Vieuation. A Cottun-work has been lately ; 
erected | ere by that eminent 1 urer, Mr Da- 
vid Date of Claizow, Lhave been informed, that 
a greater quantity o cotton-yarn is ſpun here in the 
weck, than at all the other ſimilar works for the 
ſpinning of cotton, that have yet been erected in 
Scotland. 
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Saneiwic that, by travelling ſtraight the; : 
highway, I ſhould-be-enabled to form but'a ver, 
imperfect notion of the tate of the country; La- 
vailed myſelf of à croſs road at no great diſtancæ 
from Lifmahagow, and by that wandered over the 
hills, towards Weſton; Where a much frequented- 


highway paſſes through any country, the houſes by 
the way. ſide are commonly neater, and the fields 
better incloſed, and more carefully decorated, than 
in the interior parts, which are more remote from 
the obſervation of ſtrangers. This is in part the ef- 
fect of the advantages which a road opening up a 
country gives, to promote the induſtry and by con- 
ſequence the wealth of its inhabitants ;—and partly 
ariſes flom the pride which the gentlemen of a 
country very properly and reaſonably take in ſhewing 
its beſt face to ſtrangers, and in hiding the naked= 
neſs of their land. Not maliciouſly to ſpy the na- 
kedneſs of this diſtri, but to enjoy its diverſified 
ſcenery, and to remark its real condition, did I turn 
from the 3 | | 


Tus day was fair; ind the PIE were every 
where buſy in the fields. The corn was nearly all 
cut down ; but conſiderable quantities ſtood in the 
ſhock; and, as appeared to me, in no very dry 
ſtate : and that Which was yet growing, did not 
ſeem to be fully ripe.” T accoſted the reapers, as I 

Vol. II. C paſſed 
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paſſed various parties, and chearfully called to thanks 
to be buſy, and win the curn, aſſoon as poſltbles 
They always replied with that civility and good - na- 
ture for which the peaſantry of Scotland are every 
where remarkable. They indeed- ſeemed to labour 
with all that activity and earneſtneſs which the late. 
neſs of the harveſt, and the extreme uncertainty of 
the weather required. The fields appeared to me, to 
be awkwardly divided, and ill-fenced. © The arable 
ground lay immediately around the different farm- 
houſes. Beyond, was, in every farm, ſeemingly, 
a wide tract of open muir, appropriated to the pus 
poſes of paſture. for. 1 and nne 1 


Ta AVELLIxG tlius adh Gs country, I "aſſes 
near by one farm-houſe, in the pariſh of Liſmaha« 
gow, the name of which I learned to be the u 
It ſtands: in a hollow. Immediately around is '# 
tract of bog forming almoſt one continued quags 
mire. The trading of the farm-houſe with the of- 
 fices, is on a mount in the midit of this quagmires 
As I approached the door of the houſe, to aſk the 
way onwards, I obſerved the walls of the office- 
houſes, to be ancient, ſtrong, arid well. built, as well 
as of conſiderable extent. Upon a more minute 
ſurvey, I perceived plainly, that they were the res 
mains of ſome confiderable old caſtle, or' at leaſt 
houſe built in the caſtellated faſkion. The farmer 

whe 
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give me no information concerning the antiquity of 
theſe remains, or the time at which the caſtle had 
been deſerted: for the lowly farm-houſe beſidle its 


and its halls converted into ſtalls far horſes and oxen; 


It ſhould ſeem that the mount on which theſe re- 
mains ſand; has been once inſulated, either natw- 
rally or artificially. The marſhy ground around it 
has been. once a natural or artificial lake, or at leaſt 
a moat, But, the ſtate of the country being chan-⸗ 
ged; our houſes affording us the ſecurity: of caſtles; 
without the precautions of fortification ; the fame 
lowneſs, or the ſame inacceffibility of ſituation being 
no longer preferred among us, for our houſes, the 
or has been deſerted by its original inhabitants, 
and from being perhaps the dwelling of the Lord of 
the Manor, has fallen to be = bumble aabitation 
of a farmer, wr TE 2 


Ix Italy, in ——— thoſe countries in AF: 
rica and Aſia, which were anciently famous for 
population and opulence, the traveller frequently 
meets with ſomething ſimilar to what I found here. 
He finds the nobleſt monuments of antiquity con- 
verted to the baſeſt purpoſes ; hovels erected within 
the diſmantled-walls of palaces; the pillars wrought 
by the moſt exquiſite care of ancient art, confound- 
a EY JOSEY the ſtructure of 

C2 _ ſome 
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ſome wretched edifice, ſcarce fit for a human habiz 
tation ; and the trophies of the conquerors profaned 
by the hands of ſlaves. But, ſuch objects ſuggeſt 
reflections much more melancholy than are' inſpired 
by any medleys of ancient grandeur. and modern 
meanneſs which our own country may exhibit; 
Dhoſe mark the decline of civilization, and teach the 
mind, that man and alli his works, in all their per- 
fection, are fluctuating and tranſient ; that not on- 
ly does barbariſm yield to the progreſs of civiliza, 
tion and refinement, but returns often, to triumph 
over theſe, and ſweep them away, after they have 
attained the moſt fplendid heights. But, when in 
Britain we ſce the deſolate» ruins of ſame ancient 
caſtle, or behold the remaining monuments of that 
ſyſtem of life which prevailed among our fore-fa-' 
thers, converted to meaner purpoſes than thoſe to 
which they once ſerved :—We cannot avoid reflec» 
ting on the progreſs which civilization and ſocial 
happineſs have made among us, ſince the days when 
—1:oats and caſtles, for inſtance, were neceſſary to 
the ſecurity of families. Happy indeed is the change 
which has removed the habitations of our men of 
fortune from the iſlet and the mount to the open 
lawn,—which has filled up our moats, and broken 
down our drawbridges,—which has diminiſhed the 
thickneſs of our walls, and enlarged the number, 
and the dimenſions 15 our vindown,—hicd has 
231 transferred 
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transferred ornamental architecture from the priory 8 


and the cathedral, weren. rel sur- dir ge c 
eee 


ne ee 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Broken-Croſe Muir, 
The origin of the name I could not learn. The ex- 
tent and level of this tract are Tach as might well ſit 
it for a ſcene of battle. Although now bare, and 


brown aver with heath; it ſeems to have been once 


occupied hy a foreſt. On one fide, it has been o: 
pened and cut down, for a good way, fot peats. 1 
rode near ta the peat-brea/t, and could obſerve, by 
the pieces of wood which were ſcattered thick 
through the black, peat-earth, that the/latter muſt 
undoubtedly have owed its formation to the decay. 
of reſinous trees. This muir has been once a pine 
foreſt. + It has been ſuffered to decay, unheeded, by 
the injuries of time, when our anceſtors were alike 
unqualified to avail themſelves of the various advan- 
tages which abundance of wood afforded, or to turn 
to ſerve the purpoſes of agriculture, after the wood 
had decayed or had been carried away, thoſe tracts 
over which foreſts had originally extended. 


Various fooliſh enquiries * 1 Prone 
concerning the origin of peat-earth, or moſs, as it is 
cammonly called. I have heard people aſk, whe: 
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. ther peat. earth did not grow like a vegetable? Only | 
ſimplicity and careleſs obſervation could leave it poſ- 


{ible for any perſon to aſk this queſtion. The ori- 
gin of peat-earth appears evidently to be from lig- 
neous vegetables, of various kinds, chiefly of a re- 
finous character; and not refufing an intermixture 
of the earth formed by the decay of herbaceous ve- 
getables; but rejecting, as unſuſceptible of combuſ- 
tion all alloy of pure earth, of whatever ſpecific 
character. Beds of peat- earth grow, as they are 
augmented by the decay of one generation of ligne- 
ous vegetables after another. Of any other growth, 
they are abſolutely incapable. In almoſt all exten- 
five ſtrata of moſs, we find: trunks of trees, ſome- 
times freſh, and ſometimes ſo far decayed, as to 
crumble : 1to duſt between the fingers, In many 
places, the trunks of the trees lie ſo thick and are 
ſo vaſt in their ſize, as to beſpeak eyidently; that 
they once formed ſtately foreſts in the ſame ſitua- 
tions. As in limeſtone, the forms of animal bodies 

are often diſtinctly diſcernible: ſo, in a dried peat, 
or on the face of a ſtratum of peat- earth, we may 
obſerve frequently the remains of ligneous vege- 
tables. It is remarkable that periſhable bodies of all 
kinds, whether animal or vegetable, are wonderful- 
ly preſerved, if depoſited deep in a bed of this earth. 
There is ſomething in its nature, and ſomething in 
ty nature of the juices with which it impregnates 
| Water 
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water penetrating through it, that counteracts pu- 
trefaction with ſingular energy. Human bodies 
have been found in peat · moſſes in a ſtate of as perfect 
Fam as if embalmed by the art of the an- 
cient Egyptians. Moſt probably the wood found in 
ſtrata of nee would have been reduced to 
duſt, had it been depoſited in any other ſituation. 
The reſin of the wood from which this earth is 
chiefly formed, may be, in part, what gives it this 
preſerving quality. A mixture of other juices, ſuch 
as that of the barks uſed in tanning leather, * 
farther * to the ſame elfe x 


Ca ene my route, by a very indifferent 
pariſh-road over this moor; I paſſed; near by a 
farm-houſe, the name of which has now. eſcaped 


me; but I can ſtill recollect, that the apparent an- 


tiquity of ſome trees which grew around it, and 
the accumulation of the earth about the houſe and 
the garden convinced me, that it had been very 
anciently inhabited. When the earth round any 
cottage or farm -· houſe is raiſed conſiderably above 
the general level of the ground on which it ſtands, 
no ſurer proof is neceſſary of its having been long 
the habitation of human beings. Through the 
Weſt Highlands, every cottage was bare of trees; 
and even more conſiderable manſions were ſheltered 
NY or trees of very youthful growth. 

The 
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The earth was not raiſed about the ' cottages r 
farm-houſes in theſe regions. They ſeemed, my 
where, to be of no "ey nclent erection. | 1 


FroM the farm. houſe the aſpect of which ſug- 
geſted theſe conjectures, I proceeded down the flo- 
ping fide of the hill, to Douglas-water. Crofling it 
by a ford, I rode on through corn-fields and excel- 
lent paſture-· grounds; being ſtill conducted by the. 
road, to a coalliery at a place called Ponfeagh Burn- 
foot. The workmen were buſy : abundance of coals 
hay around the pits : near them ſtood a row of huts, 
the habitations of the colliers. Paſſing cloſe by the 
doors of thoſe huts, 1 had an opportunity of hold- 
ing ſome converſation with one of the colliers? wivesz 
who ſtood at her door, with her ſick child, in her 
arms. Among other enquiries, I aſked whether the 
child had received the ſmall-pox, the diſeaſe of 
which he was ill, by inoculation -—He had not. 
Nor has the practice of inoculation been yet efta- 
bliſhed in this neighbourhood. The good woman 

would have thought herſelf ſhockingly criminaly 
had ſhe intentionally communicated to her n 
the infection of diſeaſe. 


w7 

Taz natural riches of this tract of country ſeem 
to be great. But, induſtry has yet done compar- 
atively little, taſte hardly any thing for it. The 
| fields 
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fields are not regularly divided. The fences are 
paltry walls of dry ſtone which a hog might almoſt 
overleap, a lamb almoſt. break down. Planting 
ſeems not to be thought of, except immediately 
around the houſes of gentlemen. The agriculture 
ſeems to be irregular and imperfect. A very little 
care, and that directed by no extraordinary intelli- 
gence might, in ſuch natural circumſtances improve 
to all deſireable perfection of imperfection. I have 
reaſon to believe that Lord Douglas, the landlord 
of the greater part of this country is ſufficiently de- 
ſirous to promote ſuch improvement. The haſte 
with which I paſſed through this country rendered 
it impoſſible for me to have the honour of waiting 
on Lord Douglas. But, I have heard his, farmers 
mention him in ſuch terms as to convince me, that he 
ſees the neceſſity of preſerving the pre- eminence 
which, his family gained by warlike exploits, and 
by the generoſity of the military character; by lead- 
ing in thoſe arts of peace which though anciently 
contemptible, are now held in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion. Indeed, to maintain their dignity of charac- 
ter, our Nobility in general, will now do well to 
enter into the ſpirit of the country, and turn their 
cares to its improvement; as their anceſtors did, in 
a ruder and more unſettled age, to. its defence. 
To be brave in war, and magnificently hoſpitable 
in time of peace—were formerly all the qualities 
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neceſſary to diſtinguiſh a nobleman. ' But, war is nd 
longer the great buſineſs of life in Europe. The 
Nobleman ſhould never be unpractiſed in the art 
of war, and never unſkilled in the policy of his 
country. But, to theſe accompliſhments, to add an 
acquaintance with the moſt dignified and important 
arts of peace, and an aſſiduity to promote them 
Of all theſe, none is of equal dignity and utility, or 
falls equally within the province of the great land- 
holder, as agriculture. By promoting this, he may; 
at once enrich himſelf, and augment the ſtrength, 
the population, and the opulence of his country. 
Let me add, that in the preſent time, there is an 
urgent neceflity demanding all the great among us, 
thus to diſtinguiſh themſelves. The lower orders 
have begun to murmur at the ſight of their luxurb 
ous opulence. Their murmurs are indeed unres 
ſonable, but will be leſs ſo, if the great ſhall voluns 
tarily do, in their ſphere, as much for the advances 
ment of the common intereſts, as want urges the 
poor to ak in their's. | | 
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ConTinuinG my journey through Douglaſdale, 

1 had a diſtant peep of Douglas-caſtle, and paſſed 
near x cottage, the name of which, the appearance 
of the ſoil about it, and ſeveral ancient trees ſcat- 
tered near, beſpoke it to be placed within the con- 
fines. of an on foreſt. The name I neglected to 
note; 
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ote; but, I think, it was'Wood-houſe. After this, 1 
vas directed by an obliging ſtranger to croſs over the 
broad ſummit of a lofty, but lowly riſing hill, to re- 
gain the highway. Of the elevation of this hill I re- 
ceived one convincing proof in the exceſſive cold 
which I felt on its ſummit. It was grey with new 

fallen ſnow; a ſhallow marſh extending over almoſt 
the whole of it, was here and there covered with 
thin ice; my fingers were benumbed, and my limbs 
chilled by the ſudden cold 1 was here expoſed to, 
more than I remembered them to have been, by 
any blaſt that I had ever before faced. To ſuperſi- 
cial obſervation a marſh or baſon of water on the 
ſummit of a hill may ſeem a ſtrange phænomenon. 
Yet, it is a phznomenon which the traveller has 
often occaſion to remark. And 4a little reflection 

will eaſily enable us to account for it; Miſts and 
clouds are naturally attracted round the towering 

heads of mountains; the vapours raiſed from them 

are ſooneſt condenſed ; From the loftieſt ſituations 
in every country do rivers always take their riſe; 
On the ſides and at, baſes of hills are ſprings com- 
monly fituate. Theſe facts ſhew, that the moun- 
tains are the great reſervoirs of water, and the great 
ice il agents, which, in oppoſition to the ſun's efficiency, 
attract it from the upper regions of the air to the 
boſom of the earth, In many inſtances, the form 
D2 and 
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and ſtructure of mountains is ſuch, that the water 
which they attract is ſpeedily conducted away to 
the regions lying below them. In others, however, 
this does not ſo readily happen. The ſituation, the 
exterior form, or the internal ſtructure of the moun- 
tain is ſuch as to retain in equilibrio ſome conſider. 
able portion of chat water which the clouds, from 
time to time, depoſite in its boſom. Hence, as Cit- 
cumſtances vary, in ſome caſes, a {mall lake or pond 
on the ſummit of a mountain ; in others, a marſh; 
and in others ſprings, burſting up on the ſummit; 
or trickling Cy" the chinks or ſcams of " 
rocky ſides. 


As I deſcended down the oppoſite ſide of this hill, 
on one hand a tract, wild as the bleak hills of Ars» 
gyleſhire, opened before me; on the other appears 
ed green hills and cultivated vales. Turning to the 
highway, I met trains of lime-carts. Here and 
there, as I advanced, I obſerved quarries of lime- 
ſtone. Round the farm-houſes, where the ground 
was cut deep by the trampling of cattle, a great 
depth of fertile ſoil was exhibited. . The crops of 
corn ſtanding partly in damp ſhocks in the fieid, 
and partly conveyed within the barn-yard, were of 
luxuriant growth. The aſpect of the fields was now 
and then diverſified by green plats of turnips ; and 
the black cattle were much leſs like the lean kine of 

King 
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king Pharoah's dream than thoſe which I had lately. 
obſerved. This was near to the village of Weſton, 
and low upon the banks of the Clyde, and of ano- 
ther ſmall river, or rather rivulet n here car- 
ries its tribute into the Qyde. 


6 FR By fide of this e at 
ſome ſmall diſtance from it, I obſerved in a ſitua- 
tion where the adjacent plain ſeemed to fink lower, 
and to ſpread its level extent wider, two of thoſe 
large barrows which are among the moſt numerous 
monuments of antiquity that our country exhibits ; 
and not only our country, but almoſt every region 
of the globe that is known to have been anciently 
inhabited. Theſe were finely rounded in their 
form : they retained a freſher verdure than the ad- 
jacent ſcenes.—A little farther, I found it neceſſary 
to aſk a labourer whom I ſaw buſy gathering his po- 
tatoes from the ground, to direct me on the way. 
Near the ſpot where he was buſy, I obſerved a heap 
of manure. By enquiring, I learned from him that 
it was a compoſt of lime, dung, earth, and green 
vegetables. I enquiring farther, concerning the ſpi- 
rit with which improvements in agriculture were 
purſued in this neighbourhood; he informed me, 
that the Lord Juſtice Clerk, who has here an eſtate, 
and a country-ſeat, ſet a good example of agricultural 
improvement, and warmiy encouraged his tenants 
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to imitate the example; but that ſuch improvements: 
were far from being generally ſo eagerly proſecuted”. 
through the country. I ſoon after reached the 
houſe of Mr Henderſon, the reſpectable clergyman 
of Weſton. I was entertained, for the evening, by 
his hoſpitality, and inſtructed by his converſation. 
As a member of the Church of Scotland, I am pe- 
culiarly pleaſed with every occaſion which leads me 
to reflect, how highly it is dignified and adorned 
by the abilities, and by the virtues of its clergy. 


— 3 
WzsTon—to NEwToONn of CRAWFORD, 


Tur aſpect of this country is indeed rather bare, 
yet not unpleaſing. The courſe of the river gives 
animation to the adjacent ſcenes. It banks are na- 


turally fertile, and preſent commonly either corn- 


fields, or rich meadows. The contiguous hills riſe 
with no abrupt precipitancy, but with gentle, wa- 
ving declivities. Their ſummits and ſides are clo. 
thed with verdure. On the weſtern ſide of the river 
are ſome ſcenes of rich cultivation. The vale is of no 
wide extent. But, when it ſhall be farther impro- 
ved by the labours of enlightened agriculture, and 
ornamented by the cares of ingenious taſte, it will un- 
doubtedly preſent ſome of the moſt beautiful land- 
ſcapes in Britain, The harveſt is commonly late in 
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this neighbourhood. When, however, the grounds 
ſhall be better ſheltered by new belts and clumps of 


trees; and when every field ſhall be carefully -inclo» 


ſed ; the additional warmth. thus ſecured, will un- 
FWWan n enn 


Tux de of Stratelyde v Was indeed e bot 
ſeſſed by a principality of Britons. But, whether their 
domains might extend ſo near to the ſources of the ri- 
ver, as over this vicinity I know not. This was cer- 
tainly a part of the Roman province of Valentia. I 


ſhould ſuppoſe, that the Scots and Picts had hardly ad- 


vanced thus far in their incroachments upon the Bri- 
tons, when the Eaſt-Angles, founding the ancient 


kingdom of Northumbria, extended their dominion 


into Galloway and Ayrſhire. Of the names of places 
in this diſtrict, a greater part are Saxon, than are Gae- 
lic, or Britiſh—We/on, Libberton, Roberton, Lamming- 
ton are names of pariſhes, and all evidently of Saxon 
origin. Tintoc and Dungavel are names of hills, 
and probably Britiſh. The dialect of this diſtrict is, I 
apprehend, ſtrongly Saxonic ;—as that of Dumbar- 
tonſhire, of Renfrewſhire, and even of ſome part of 
Ayrſhire ſeems to be {ſtrongly impregnated with the 
remains of that dialect of the Celtic which was ſpo- 
ken by the ancient Britons. ' Upon the whole, 
therefore, I ſhould ſuppoſe, that the earlieſt inha- 
bitants of this tract of country may have been Bel- 
* | gic 
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gie Britons,—that theſe after loſing the protection 
of the Romans, fell under the dominion of the 
Northumbrian Saxons,—and that the peaſantry of 
theſe parts, as the peaſantry are always the moſt 
permanent portion of the inhabitants of every coun- 
try, have ever ſince been a mixture of Saxons wt 


Britons, whom time has, inſenſibly nn 
one body. ; { ; 


' Lzavine the manſe of Weſton, and its worthy 

poſſeſſor, after an evening's enjoyment of his hoſ- 
pitality, and agreeable converſation ; I continued 
my journey along the upper ſkirt of the Lord Juf- 
tice Clerk's plantations, and. upon the weſtern ſide 
of the fine hill of Dungavel, towards the Bridge over 
the Clyde, a few miles diſtant. Among other places 
which we had occaſion to paſs, was the village of 
Roberton. Near it ſtands the ruinous church of 
the Pariſh of Robertoh. This church has been ſuf- 
fered to fall into ruins, ſince the Pariſh was united 
with that of Weſton. Every where as I proceeded 
up this vale, I could diſcover by certain marks, that 
it had been anciently a ſcene of agricultural induſtry, 
and a ſeat of no inconſiderable population. The 
houſes were only cottages. But, in many inſtan- 
ces, the walls of thoſe cottages ſeemed of very an- 
cient erection. The fedding of the cottage, and its 


little patch of kitchen-garden was always raiſed con- 
ſiderably 
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conſiderably above the level of the ground lying a- 
round; The garden always planted with trees 3 
Theſe commonly old and venerable; and ſometimes 
decaying” through age. The cottages were more 
numerous, than that they could have been neceſ- 
fary for the accommodation of the. inhabitants, when. 
population was not multiplied by the reſources of 
agriculture. Approaching near the bridge above- 
mentioned, I ſaw, in the ruins of an old caſtle, a more 


permanent monument of the ancient ſtate of this 


country. The walls appeared not by their ſtructure, 
to be of the moſt remote antiquity. It is ſituate at the 
baſe of the eaſtern hill, where it ſinks abruptly into 
a ſtripe of low ground forming the bank of the 
Clyde. Enquiring its name, I was anſwered, that the 
Mat was the only name, the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood were accuſtomed to give it. This 
name is Saxon. Its primitive meaning is under- ' 

ſtood to be à court. It has been eaſily transferred to 
ſignify, the place in which ſuch a court uſed to aſ- 
ſemble. Hence all thoſe circular and apparently ar- . 

tificial mounts which are diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Moat. There was alſo the moat of a ciſtle;—the 
trench or-fofſe, filled with water which cut it off from 


all communication, except by a draw-bridge, with the l 


ſurrounding country, The relation between theſe 
two ſigniſications of this word, is too diſtant and 
ſubtile for my perception.—-But, I am inclined to 

Vol. II. 3 believe, 
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believe, that wherever any old building retains ahi 
name of Moat, it muſt have at firſt received it, as 
being either the cuſtomary ſeat of ſome court, or 
as erected in or near a ſituation, where a court had 
uſed to aſſemble. Whether the artificial,” circulant 
mounts, denominated moats, may have alſo bury- 


Ing-ptaces, I can hardly preſume to decide. In forms 


they ſo nearly reſemble the barrows which are knows 
for the tombs of our remote anceſtors, —differing 
only in magnitude, as to render it highly probable, 
that in moſt caſes, they might be alſo [burying-plas 
ces, made of a larger ſtructure, to receive a greater 


number of dead bodies, or for ſome other n 


n cannot now be known. - 


e 


From the Moat, I was e SA to the 


bridge over the Clyde. I meant to proceed, by 


Elvan-foot towards Dumfries. But, having before 
travelled along the highway which leads from Clydes 
Bridge to Klvan. foot, on the north-weſtern ſide of 
the river, I now choſe rather to croſs the Clyde 
by the bridge, and continue = pon, upon its 
fouthern bank. on * 


ABovuT eight miles, north-weſt from Clyde bridge, 
in a ſituation eſteemed one of the higheſt in Scot- 
land, ſtand the villages of Leadhills and Wanlocks 
head, inhabited by miners. Theſe mountaiys' had 
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been long believed to contain rich mineral treaſures 
in their boſom. Some ſmall quantities of gold had 
been found on the muirs of Crawford; and ſtones, 
which national prejudice, and unſkilfulneſs in mij- 


neralogy, reckoned precious, were found on them. 


At length, veins of lead were diſcovered and opened 


up. They were found to be numerous, extenſiue, 


and rich in ore. They were wrought with the bejt 
ſucceſs, Lead ore commonly affords an intermix- 

ture of filyer. That dug from theſe mines yields 
ſilyer in a liberal proportion. The proceſſes of .xc- 

ſining the ore, and of ſeparating the droſs and the 
filver, were not all originally performed. After 
being purified to a certain degree, the lead was 
ſent to Holland, to be ſinally prepared for uſe by 
the ingenuity of the Dutch. Practice has, by de- 


grees, taught our Scotch miners greater ſkill. Yet, 


J am not ſure, whether, at Leadhills and Wanlock- 
head, the lead ore drawn from the. nee mines 
be yet finally Gebet. far uſe. 5 


As theſe mines Tot vile to be wrought, 
new veins have been from time to time, diſcovered. 
The concourſe of miners has, by degrees, formed 
two not inconſiderable villages, in a” ſituation, one 
would be apt to think, by the exterior aſpect of the 
country, leaſt of all, likely to become the ſeat of 
any tolerably numerous population. Bleak, wild, 
| EH and 
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and lofty as the country is; and norwinkGendidg 
. the auſterity of the climate, theſe villagers have natu- 


and to cover ſmall patches of the adjacent ground 


bornneſs, to ſoften the ruggedneſs, and to fertige 


theſe mines have adopted a very judicious arranges | 
ment, for the payment of the wages of the labour: 


family is furniſhed. What yet remains to be paid 


of each quarter, or half. year. Only within theſe 
0 few years has this mode of paying the miners been 


N 


rally been obliged to form little kitchen - gagdens, 


with corn and potatoes. Every tender vegetable 
has here, indeed, a dwarfiſh, ſtunted aſpect; vet 
ſo much has been already done to ſubdue the ſtub. 


the ſterility of nature; that I can eaſily ſuppoſe it 
poſlible for cultivation to eſtabliſh her . even 
in theſe wilds. 4 

Nil mortalibus ardum & 185 


Tur e e miners is e LO unremit | 
ting. Through night and day, it is continued; one 
claſs relieving another, by turns of eight hours each. 
The company who are proprietors or tackſmen of 


ing miners. They ſupply their families with meal 
at a certain rate; deducing from the annual wages 
of each miner, the price of the meal with which his 


in money, is not advanced weekly, but at the end 


here adopted. They were formerly paid by- the 
week or the fortnight, and left to find all neceſſa- 
8 * 1.208 WS v2 "> * „nl. „ „eee ries 
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ries for themſelves. Then, however, they were 
diſſipated, improvident, and continually in want, 
although receiving high wages. To form them to 
habits of better axconomy z and to render their cir- 
cumſtances eaſier, was this method of providing 
for, and of paying them adopted by their muſterd. 
It has produced very beneficial eſſocts. it were 
well, if manufacturers, and people in general who | 
have oceaſion to employ many labourers, could be 
perſuaded: to follow the example. Thoſe labour» 
ers, if paid only once a month, or at the ofteneſt, 
once a fortnight, would be more induſtrious, more 
frugal, and leſs turbulent, than when they receive 
their wages'by the day or by the week. At pre- 
ſent, however large their wages, they Rill-live;"as 
it were, from hand to mouth; confuming as it is 
received; whatever has been earned by the week's | 
la our, in the ſecurity of receiving a new ſupply 
with the end of the enſuing week.—Nay, ſuch his 
been, of late, the demand for labour, and ſuch the 
imprudence of our manufacturers, that the wages | 
n 
| en, before the labour was performed. This prac- 
des long used U 
neſs, the miſerable poverty of workmen. Hardiy 
any practice could be introduced, having a tenden- 
cy more directly pernicious to the nerves of induſtry, 
of opullaiice, , of frugality, of virtue in a community. 
1 — 8 . e Tax 
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take freely through all his life, and believed them 


of them are of the religious ſect of the Seceders or of 
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Tus labours of miners are A 


| 2 eee than many other ſpecies of employ- 


ment. Yet, here died, two or three years ago, an 


eld miner, at an age conſiderably above an hund- 


red. His name was John Taylor. His organs and 
faculties continued in vigour nearly to the laſt 
What was farther remarkable, was, that he had ne- 
ver been eminent for that temperate abſtinence which 


s eſteemed favourable to longevity. A dram and 


a draught of good ale he had been accuſtomed. to 


—_— to the ſupport * neee e v3 
0 

* . 3 af abate. as theſe. miners «find 
time for reading. They have even furniſhed! them» 
ſelves with a common library which contains a con- 
ſiderable number of good Engliſh authors. Many 


the M*Millanites. They have likewiſe among them 
a chapel, and a chaplain of our eſtabliſhed church; 


being too diſtant from the an to an 


Wu 6 Iuaryts $$: bers) lb 
Tun lead is 8 as prepared, in bars ta 
Leith. Good carriage roads being neceſſary for this 
conveyance; on this account probably, have the roadg 


 þetween Leadhills and Edinburgh been more care» 


we repaired, than might otherwiſe have ban 
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vened. The carts coming and going frequeritly - 
with lead between Leith and Leadkills; have opens 
ed an eaſy communication for the whole country 
through which the road leads, with the metropo- | 
lis; and in this way, have ſignally contributed to 
the improvement of emine "5's en een, 
n run dae 
Di Je 1244). i 4 
Tus b conn Won wid 
tains. They ſwell to a great height, but are round, 
not peaked at the ſummit. Some are green; others, 
brown over, with heath. Cloſe upon the wayſide, 
between Clyde bridge and Leadhills, are ſeveral de- 
eent houſes of modern erection, with little planta- 
tions of wood riſing about them; which form a 
amm n 


4 


To * has wb been ka es 2 


the mines and the village of Leadhills, I ſhall here 


add from later information, That the Earl of Hope- 

toun, the proprietor of theſe mines, receives from 
the Company who are tackſmen of them, every ſixth 

bar of lead for his rent ;—That, the ore has of late 
been found in unuſual abundance ;—That in 1786, 
10,086 bars of lead were caſt here, and in 1790 no 
fewer than about 18,000 ;—That immediately after 
the American war, the price of lead roſe, but has 


this country. The earth was raiſed high around 
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rnd croſing the dies by the bridge, [.conth 
bued my journey towards Elvan- foot, by an old 
Pariſh road which, although ſhorter, has been little 
travelled, ſince the high-way was perfected on the 
oppoſite ſide of the river. As I advanced, I had 

matiy new proofs of what I have before obſerved. 
concerning the ancient occupancy and population of 


the cottages. Where trees ſurrounded them, thoſe 
trees were venerably ancient. Nay, I ſaw reaſon ta 
infer, that the population was diminiſhed; for not a 
few of the cottages were ruinous and deſerted. In 
one or two ſituations, I obſerved remains of old 
caſtles, the names of which, I had not opportunity 
to learn. At a mile's diſtance above the bridge is a 
marſhy plain of narrow extent, but divided from 
the contiguous baſe of the hills by a ſort of dry 
trench, which I ſhould ſuppoſe to have been the an- 
_ cient channel of the river. 


— 


As I rode on, [aha road became vals more 
rugge l, and with it the aſpect of the ſurrounding. 
country. Theſe. are the Southern Highlands of 
Scotland. Agriculture is but little tried among 
them. Some ſpots of ground ſcattered here and 

there, 
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there, are dion ſufliciently ſuſceptible of cultiva · 
tion, and not without fertility to reward the labour 
of the huſbandman. - But, even on theſe, it is ſo 
very late before grains are ripened, that they are com- 
monly ſhaken by winds,” withered by froſt, or rot- 
ten by rains, before they can be cut down; and ga- 

thered in. Theſe mountains are then appropriated 
chiefly to the purpoſes of paſture, | They are divid- 
ed into large farms; tlie rents of Which, althoughr 
at a very trifling rate for the acre, are, however, 
commonly from two to three hundred pounds for 
cach farm. A conſiderable part of the ſtock of 
every farmer in theſe parts, formerly conſiſted im 
black cattle. But theſe have, by degrees, given 
place to ſheep. Sheep are now the favourite ſtocæ 
of the farmers of Crawford -· muir: And I have rea- 
ſon ta believe that they are the moſt ſkilful and ſuc· 
ceſsful ſhepherds in Scotland. The ſheep which 
they are accuſtomed to rear, are theſe commonly na. 
med among them ſhort ſheep, having black faces and 
black feet. The value of a ſheep's graſs, for a year, 
is eſtimated at two ſhillings. The beſt of theſe are 
ſold at twelve or fifteen ſhillings à head. Their 

wool is coarſe, and brings only from ſi ve to ſeven 
ſhillings, a ſtone.” Sheep of a different breed, and 
bearing finer and more valuable wol, have been 
lately recommended to the ſhepherds through Scot- 
land, by a ſociety formed for the improvement of 
i vol. II. F Britiſh 
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- Britiſh wool. The ſheep fed on the Cheviot hill 
in Northumberland are of this breed. Their wook 
brings from twelve to fifteen ſhillings a ſtone. But 
of this wool a greater number of flecces are required 
to make up the ſtone; and at all the Engliſ mars 
kets, the ſhort ſheep: are purchaſed in preference to 
theſe haſt; becauſe their fleſh is confeſſedly more des 
licate, and of a better flavour. Converſing with 
one farmer in theſe-parts, who was avowedly an ads 
vocate for the Cheviot breed ʒ he could not avoid 
| acknowledging the-inferiority of the fleſh of theſes 
but inſiſted, that to his own taſte, it was but very 
Night. The turn of the farmers of theſe parts to the 
rearing; and management of ſheep has contributed 
in a conſiderable degree, to the depopulation of the 
country. The population of the pariſh of Crawford 
s aſſerted to be one. half lefs than it was, fort year 
ago; an afſertion which confirms the inference 
have deduced from the number of the ruinous and 
Og 1g _— by which T had: ocration to paſs. 
f «od 
TE price of nene has riſen ay in this 
Aa ben bend within theſe laſt thirty years. A 
maid ſervant has now two pounds for the wages of 
her labour in the ſummer half. year, who at the dif 
tance of thirty years backwards would hardly have 
obtained one pound. A ploughman living in hig 
maſter's houſe, has from ſix to eight pounds of 
i | pearl 
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yearly wages A ſhepherd, living'in bis own cot. 


tage, and tending his maſter's flock, gets from ten ts 
twelve pounds in the year. In this country of ſheep - 
and ſhepherds, dogs are the favourite, domeſtic ani- 
mals, and are highly uſeful by thoir ſervices. They 
are trained by their maſters to the exerciſe of ſur- 
priſing ſagacity. Each ſhepherd is attended by his 
dog. Remaining himſelf in the vale, he ſends his 
2 he the hill, to gather in or drive forward his 
The dog having executed his commiſſion, 
—_ for new orders from the maſter. They con- 
verſe in a ſet of vocal ſigns; and the dog has intel- 
ligence to comprehend, and ne to e wer 
c—— Wm ts | 


+ andre; 1 

Tuts country is well known to have been within 
the limits of the Roman province of Valentia. 
Within this diſtrict are yet to be ſeen the remains 
of two Roman roads; and the ſites of three camps, 
ſuppoſed to be Roman, but ſo entirely effaced, that 
this cannot be, with certainty, determined. I had 
an opportunity of ſurveying the caſtle of Crawford, 
now deſolate and ruinous, ſituate cloſe upon the 
river, oppoſite to the village of Crawford. Its walls 
ſtill ſtand; It is ſurrounded with trees; and by the 
ſtructure, appears to have been intended not leſs for 
protection, than for accommodation. Tower-Lind- 
ay, a more ancient edifice, built on the fame ſite, 
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took it by ſtorm; killing fifty of the -garriſon. in 


pacity of the Douglaſſes from Clydeſdale, and the 
Jardines and Johnſtones from Annandale. Various 


| through the country.—It was in the minority of 
Hills in ſearch of ores. Among the ſands of the ris 


thoſe hills in the bowels of which veins of lead ort 
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es, accumulated a large fortune. An account of his 


preſerved in the Advocates Library. The attempt 
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was famous in the days of our renowned Wallaca 
Being occupied by an Engliſh garriſon, that here 


the aſſault. For ſecurity, the farm-houſes on Craws 
ford-muir were anciently ſtone· vaults: and of theſe 
ſome ſtill remain. In theſe ſtrong-holds, the inhay 
bitants lurked, when invaded by the plundering ras 


hills within this neighbourhood ſtil retain the name 
of Watches, having been anciently the ſtations of 
ſcouts, who watched the approach of enemies, and 
in caſe of danger, lighted fires to ſpread. the alarm 


James VI. that a German mineralogiſt viſited theſe 
vers of Elvan and Glengonar, (both riſing from 


have ſince been opened,) he gathered ſome ſmall 
quantities of gold duſt. A place where he waſhed 
this gold, {till retains the name of Gold Scour, des 

rived from that circumſtance. Verſes are ſtill re. 
peated among the neighbouring inhabitants, which 
import, that this mineralogiſt, by his ſucceſsful ſearch» 


labours and diſcoveries, written by himſelf, is yet 


to 9 gold on * hills, was, not very many 
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years ſince, renewed by the order of the late Eat 
of Hopetoun; but being found leſs profitable than 


nued. It is ſtill occaſionally found on the tops of 


the rocks, in ſmall particles, ſeldom e in 
fize, the ae a 1 "ow Yr. Suhl iu _ 


Near | to the aden an an abate | 
oppoſite to that on which I travelled, is the old. 
church-yard of the pariſn of Crawford, in which 
are buried ſome of thoſe who were ſhot, in the days 
of Charles II. by the ſoldiers, whom his Parliament 
and Miniſters in Scotland employed in the war which 
they waged with Puritaniſm and the Covenanters. 
The graves of thoſe who fell in that cauſe, are ſtill 
venerated through Scotland, as the graves of mar. 


Tux village of Crawford is of conſiderable anti- 
quity : it is occupied by feuars, holding under the 
proprietors of the neighbouring lands. They have 
uſed to hold what has been called à freedom, con- 
fiſting of four or five acres of croſt land for each fa- 
mily; with the privilegꝭ of feeding, each a certain 
number of ſheep, cows, and horſes on the-hilh or 
common paſture. ' They were governed by a birley 
court in which every-proprietor of a freedom had a 
vote. The chief buſineſs of this court was always . 
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to decide what number of ſheep, cows, and horſty 


each feuar had a right to feed on the common 
The buſineſs of the Court was concluded with feſti⸗ 
vity at the alehouſe. Theſe old feuars were an ins 
dolent race. Their little tenements afforded them 
ſuſtenance without requiring them to undergo the 
fatigue of labour: And they were little ſolicitous: 
to improve their circumſtances. It ſhould ſeem that 
this eſtabliſhment muſt have been formed for the: 
maintenance of the retainers of the lords of the an- 
cient caſtle, Douglaſſes or Crawfords. Both mili- 
tary habits, then, and the character of the retainers 
and ſervants of a great man would contribute to 


the nen of thoſe villagers. N 


49 


Tun manners of the preſent inhabits of theſe' 


| parts are ſuch as do no diſgrace to the ſhepherd life 


Truth, honeſty, and a moderate ſhare of induſtry: 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them. Licentiouſneſs in plea- 
ſure does not yet prevail here. Animal food makes 
a principal part of their ſuſtenance. As the popu · 
lation is not conſiderable, in proportion to the ex, 
tent of the country; the inhabitants are generally 
in eaſy circumſtances. The farmers live comfors' 
tably ; and even the cottagers ſeem to be, for tha 
moſt part richer, than the labourers and artizans 
in many other places who receive equal wages. 4 
ſequeſtered ſituation, and a neighbourhood thinly” 
inhabited 
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inhabited are-favourable: to-habits/ of frugaliry;-f 
unfavourable to induſtry. The temptations: to ex-. 
pence are here unknown; and the diſtance of markets 
where neceſſaries or conveniencies might be purcha- 
ſed, obliges every one to lay in a little Rock at ance; 
by which means he e eee tit 
of property. 1 6 Nen, an! 8 


111 een N i 


Trax: aſcent is eee Clyde Bridge 
and the Kirk of Crawford: Vet, 


able cataract, to command the wonder and ſuſpend 
the attention of the traveller. A few decent houſes 
have been built, of late, having their roofs lated, 
and with narrow parks, incloſed and planted about 
them. Hereafter the rugged aſpect of · theſe ſcenes 
may be greatly ſoftened ; and the Cyde may to its 
very ſource, diſplay a continued ſeries of cultivated 
and decorated landſcapes.—Not. that I ſhould wiſh 
to ſee my countrymen all one nation whether, of ar- 
tiſans or of huſbandmen. I, for my part, think it 


neceſſary to the ſafety, and to the true proſperity of 


2 country, that the ſhepherd, the huſbandman, and 
the manufacturer ſhould be intermingled in it: that 
there ſhould be diverſity of characters, diverſity of 
employments, diverſity of ranks, among its inhabi- 
tants. This concordia diſcors will conſtitute its trueſt 
krength. There was a time in the hiſtory of b. 


ciety 


through this part 
of its courſe, the river falls, without any remark» 
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ciety, when the ſubdiviſion of the arts was til 
known. Every individual or every family there 
prepared for themſelves every article of neceſſity o 
convenience. But, how much more uncomfortable 
was then the condition of human life ? How ſmall 
the ingenuity and the induſtry which men then 
exerted? How few the enjoyments they provided 
for themſelves? How little were they exalted either 
in intelligence or accommodation above; the brutes? 
Now, as the ſubdiviſion of the Arts has been the 
great cauſe of their improvement, and has xontrii 
buted, more eſſentially perhaps than any other cauſe 
to give ſtrength, grace and dignity to ſocial life; 
80, does it ſeem reaſonable to conclude, that divers 
ſity of employments, and diverſity of ſituations in 
life, affording ſcope to every different degree of peri 
fection in the bodily organs, —to every different des 
gree, and every different caſt of mental ability, to 
every turn of imagination, and to every variety of 
paſſion or humour,—muſt call forth all the energies 
of the human character, and exalt ſociety to the 
higheſt perfection of which it is capable. When we 
look round the world, or review the hiſtory of paſſ 
times, we perceive that every ſtage in the progrels 
of ſocial life poſſeſſes its peculiar advantages. The 
diſdainful freedom, the invincible endurance, the 
acute ſenſation, the matchleſs cunning of the ſavage | 
hunter have been juſtly celebrated. The ſimple 

| | manners 
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manners,, the. living moving riches, the roaming ſpi= 
rit, the neceſſarily hardy character, with ſome, e 
liſh which the hunter has not attained, for the com-, 
fort of mare ſettled lite, which diſtinguiſn the.” 
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ſhepherd tribes, have formed them for the conque» 
rors of the earth. The huſbandman is fit perhaps, 
above all others for the temperate enjoyment, and 
the ſteady defence of the bleſſings of cultivated lite; 
The artiſan, where manufactures are not very aſſidu- 
oully cultivated, little differs in character from the 
huſbandman; when manufacture is the predominant 
ſpecies of induſtry, the manufacturer has greater 


docility, and is capable of more intenſe temporary, 


exertion, than the huſbandman, but is inferior in 
foreſight. Now, unite all theſe characters in the 
ſame ſociety; and if they harmonize, it will be 
ſtronger, than any other arrangement could poſli- 
bly render it. They muſt harmonize; for they are 
formed mutually to accommodate one other. Only 
give them, in addition the merchant, to be the 
bond of the common union. The policy of ſtates i is 
regulated by the predominancy-of ane or another 
of theſe characters among their reſpective members, 
Upon this, is their general character of peaceful or 
warlike formed. The former are too military; the 
latter too timid, too ſoft, too paciſic. No diffu- 
ſion of refinement, no frequency of national inter» 
courſe, no enlargement of knowledge, will prevent 
Vo“. II. G ſtates 


90 vob ibn 


ſtates abſolutely manufacturing and commercial, a0 
_ Iiving in great perfection of civil order—from be- 
coming a prey to the iricroachments of more daring 
and martial barbarifm. I have heard fome 1 
| benevolent philoſophers expreſs their opinion, chat 
the art of Printing contributing to illuminate Pub- 
lic opinion, and to diffuſe civility ſo much mort 
fpeedily and more generally than in the ancient 
world, muſt ſo rapidly civilize any barbarians who 
' ſhould over: run modern Europe, that eſtabliſhmeni# 
in the feats of European refinement would operate 
an inſtant alteration in their nature. Bat; the be 
rievolent philoſophers of antiquity, if they had ever 
| dreaded the inroads of barbariſm and ignorance 
might with as much reaſon have conſoled themſelves 
that theſe would ſoon be fabdued by the Art of Writ 
ing. Another argument which a benevolent philoſq> 
phy has equally fuggeſted, to fortify us againſt the fei 
of ever again ſeeing the night of Gothic barbariſm and 
ignorance return over Europe, —is That the nations 
can never be conquered without artillery and a con 
plicated military difcipline, like their own, being 
employed againſt them; and that before any inves 
ders can learn the ufe of theſe, they muſt learn alſo the 
arts of civility which have ariſen with theſe, mul 
become refined, civilized, and enlightened, ike 
thoſe whom they invade.—But, this is futile re 
foning. Soldiers have never been the moſt civilized 
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of mankind. All the mechanic arts may be acquir- 
ed by imitation, although not invented, without 
conferring any conſiderable ſhare of intelligence or 
refinement on thoſe who thus acquire them. The 
beſt ſoldiers in Europe at preſent, are of the nations 
the leaſt civilized, All the pomp. of artillery, and 
of military evolutions, without hardy, vigorous | 
ſoldiers, and a nation willing to. try. the chances, 
will prove uſeleſs before bold barbarians hardly ac- 
quainted with military order, but ardent for con- 
Wen een, OST 5 


No: Our beſt ſeeurity againſt a: bond invaſion 
of barbariſm, muſt be,—to preſerve, if poſlible, in 


every ſtate, a mixture of the different ſpirits. which 


animate mankind in the different ſtages. of ſocial 
improvement. Let us diſcourage the immoderate 
growth of the great towns; Encourage agricul- 
ture, by ſcattering manufacturing conſumers of 
its productions, in ſmall colonies, over the coun- 
try; Encourage the ſhepherd. life, in ſcenes pecu- 
liarly adapted by nature for paſturage ; ſpread ſiſn- 
ermen round our coaſts; ſend hunters to our moun- 


tains, and woodmen out into our foreſts. Thus 


may we in ſecurity enjoy the advantages, cultivate 

fine arts, and participate, in ſuch as are e 

of the relined gratifications of luxury. : 
-G 2 


Nr. 
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junction of the river Elvan with the Clyde. | This 


- wretched than it really is, —I had not occaſion d 


Mr Irvin of Newton, is a large houſe; but being 


4 Narrow: : and to He OLESTAN Be, 


1 HAD it croſſed the river near the old ci 
of Crawfurd, and continued my ride along the * 
way to the inn of Elvanfoot fituate juſt upon the 


inn, which I ſhould ſuppoſe to have heen mifrepre- 
ſented by ſome late Engliſh Travellers, as more 


enter. Having formerly experienced the kind hok 
pitality of Mr Hope, the reſpectable farmer of News 
ton. I again croſſed the river by a decent ftonle 
bridge which has been here thrown over it, an 
for the reſt of the afternoon and the evening enjoy; 
ed Mr Hope's converſation and CROP Kofi 
13 

Nrxr day, I continued my journey towards Dum; 
fries. The country is of the wildeſt and moſt un. 
cultivated appearance, on both hands, for the while 
length of the way between Newton or Elvanfoot 
and Durriſdeer Kirk. The houſe of Newton Pre- 
ſently occupied by Mr Hope, and the property d 


more than ſufficient for the accommodation of Mr 


Hope? $ family, it has not been carefully repaired, 
from time to time, and begins to become ruinous, 
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It hangs with apiſturelaqhe effect, over the channel 
of the river. It is ſheſtered on both ſides, by a 
ſmall plantation of not very thriving pines. A hill 
ſcreens it above. The inn of Elvanfoot. fronts it 
on the oppoſite fide of the river. The road from 
this place to the Kirk aboye-mentioned is as rugged 
and difficult as can well be imagined. No bridges 
have been thrown over the rivers. The ſurveyor . 
ſeems not to have pointed its direction; nor the 
hand of the labourer to have ever attemꝑted to re- 
move the rocks, or fill up the gullies. Sheep wan- 
der over the adjoining heaths. The ſhepherd with 
his dogs here and there appear to animate the ſeene, 
The hills on either hand vary their forms, as the 
traveller advances; incroaching in one place, in 5 
another, receding ; now preſenting a more obtuſe, 
and now, a more acute angle; but ſtill, without 
other clothing than the brown heath. The farm 
houſes, are not only mean and incommodious, but 
have their 'office-houſes,—barn, byre, ſtable, peat- 
houſe,—ſo crowded upon them, as to render the 
cloſs or area before the door, a ſcene of indeſcribable 
filth and confuſion. Hete are the ſources of the 
Clyde, and in the fame range of mountains, of ſe- 
veral other rivers, which fall into the ſea, either on 
the weſtern, or on the eaſtern coaſt. ' Of theſe, the 
Clyde and the Tweed are two of the moſt conſider. 
able rivers in Scotland, * their courſe through 
eb 
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great lengths of country before they join the wn 
And as no ſtream can, in its courſe riſe to an le 
vation above that of its Spring, - and yet the tra 
of country through which theſe rivers run, is varied 
by continual inequalities ;---hence may it be infer 
red, that the height of theſe hills is poſſibly the moi 
conſiderable in the South of Scotland. A point 
where ſeveral naſcent ſtreams bring the firſt tribute 
to the Clyde, is called the WaTER-MEETINGS., 4 


Tun peedomninant FO) of the creme 
rocks ſeems to be ſchiſtous. Onwards from Elvans 
foot, a few miles ſouthward, towards Durriſdeer, 
and weſtward from the highway, is the {late-quarry 
of Glenuchar. Workmen from England have been 
employed to open and work it. The lates are of 
excellent quality. But, the remote and almoſt ig; 
acceſſible ſituation of the quarry ſeems to have his 
therto prevented this work from being proſecuted 
with any conſiderable ſpirit. It is painful to ſee the 
natural riches of any country lie thus, either altos 
gether, or almoſt entirely, neglected. Even the 
- neighbouring inhabitants ſeem to retain a partiality 
for the uſe of turf, heath, and ſtraw, which makes 
them cover their houſes commonly with theſe mas 


terials, in preference to {lates which they can {þ 
_—_ obtain, = 
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Arn a ride of eight or ten nad the: | 
traveller, at length, beholds a fairer lanſcape open 
before him. He reaches the verge of the height, 
and has now to purſue his way for nearly two miles, 
almoſt down the front of a precipice. The hills open, 
ſo as to form a narrow pals : And the ape which > 
they preſent, on either hand, is harſh and rugged, 
as if the oppoſite fronts had been torn afunder by 
violence. On the ſouthern ſide, the road, a com- 
paratively narrow path has been cut with difficulty. 
It is conſtantly rough with ſmall, or perhaps abſo- 
lutely obſtructed with greater fragments of ſtone, 
rolling down wpon it, from the broken front of 
the hill above. Below, on the other hand, the chaſm 
finks to a conſiderable depth, and the abrupt de- | 
clivity rifing beyond it, preſents nothing to the 


eye, but the crumbling of ſchiſtous rocks. But, 


the proſpect now opening to the weſt and the ſouth« 


welt is more pleaſing: a level country, divided, cul- 


tivated, rough here and there with wood, and ha- 
ving decent houſes ſcattered over it. On the fore. 


ground is the Kirk of Durriſdeer, diſtinguiſnied by 


the burial-place of the noble family of Queenſbury. 


Beſide this church is a ſmall cluſter of cottages, ex- 


tremely mean and covered with thatch. But, the 
traveller, after croſſing the dreary muirs of Craw- 
ford is highly gratified to ſee a few habitations be- 


ſulated mounts and hills riſe here and there. 


6% Journey. ThRovelk — | 
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Tus range of Wees is of 6058 extent. 11 
forms a waving, irregular ridge which ſtretches. A 


moſt from the weſtern to the eaſtern coaſt... It i; 


the moſt ſouthern range in Scotland. The Ochih 
and Grampians, with their appendages. Other. & 
milar ridges meet theſe in a tranſverſe direction. In 


Bxsipz this paſs, crofling Crawford - muir, and 
terminating at Durriſdeer Kirk, there is anothety 
to the northweſt, called Enterbin; another {till highs 
er in the ſame direction near the ancient Burgh of 
Sanquhar : To the South-eaſt, by Moffat, there i 


yet another, through which the great highway b& 


— 


tween Dane and Edinburgh leads. . 


A adcdent family of the Douglaſſes, in that 
grandeur, to which they had riſen before the reigp 
of James II. when their wealth and power rivalled 
thoſe of the Crown,—were proprictors of à great 
part of this range of hills. Their property being 


forfeited by rebellion, returned into the hands. of 
the ſovereign, and was by degrees parcelled out, & 
new, among other ſubjects. Lord Douglaſs: and 


the Duke of Queenſbury are however, proprietots 
| | of 
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of a conſiderable extent of land in this neighhour : 
hood; the eſtates of the: former lying chiefly on the 
northern be ha pe the latter, on the ſouthern 


ſide of theſe hills. it Lore Winans iT 
* „ 4 ; S. 4 " 
. 
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Tus great 1 in theſe diſtricts have tha 
wiſdom to deal more liberally with their tenants, | 


than many other Scotch landholders do, They 
give them leaſes for a good number of years toge- 


ther, and are pleaſed to ſee their farmers in com- 
fortable circumſtances. Some of the other proprie- 
tors of the lands of Scotland; chiefly; thoſe indeed 
who have but newly purchaſed their land-property z 
either incapable of diſcerning their own true inte- 
reſts, or through an oppreſſive deſire to retain the 
peaſantry as nearly. as poſſible in the laviſh, 

tute condition of the ancient villainage,— —refuſe any 
length of leaſe, and require the moſt exorbitant 
rents; thus leaving it impoſlible for it to be ſaid of 
them, unleſs calumniouſly, that any farmer has thus 
made his fortune on their eſtates, 


Tux narrow paſs, immediately above Durriſdeer 
Kirk, is named. the Wallpath. Towards the open- 
ing are the remains of an old earthen or. mud-wall 
fort, called Deer-caſtle, which formerly command- 
ed the paſs." The higheſt of theſe hills is. the Low- 
thers ; the top of hach is, ai ſnow-clad. 

Vol. II. H The 
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hire, holds its courſe in a ſouth-eaſtern dire&tionz 


de miles below the town of Dumfries. 


8 Bbsserx 1 
Th river ling er fl the 
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Tur country now aſſumed engl of Wielt, 
from the river, which riſing on the confines of Ay 


till it difcharges its waters into the Solway-Erith,$ 
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_ * fone; Its ſoil generally fertile, highly cultivated, 
and ſuſceptible of yet higher cultivation. Aroutid 


Durriſdeer Kirk, the agriculture is fill ſuch as t6 
ſhew, that the huſbandmen's induſtry is rathep 
flackened by the ſeductive example of the indolene 
of the ſhepherds in their neighbourhood. As IA 


vanced, the road became leſs rough. But, the ſes 


fon being wet, and the ſoil ſoft and deep, 1 fou 


| It here and there broken into miry pits which wen 


almoſt impaſſable. The labourers were ſtill buſy 
the fields: here cutting down the corn, and there 


ſpreading it out to the ſun, or carrying it in. I 


furface, from the baſe of the hills to the bank of the 
Nith is almoſt level; yet ſinking and fwelling oces 
fionally, with variations of the level which 'would 
be beautiful, if clumps and belts of wood were ſea 


ered over the ſcene in ſufficient abundance. © Net 


that it is abſalutely bare of wood. But even w 
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4 theſe are ragged and withered, fp 
as rather to give an air of deſolation, than of beauty. 
walls; and from theſe appearances. vas led to con- 
clude, that this tract of ground, now-parcelled; ous = 
among farmers, muſt have been formerly incloſed 
25 parks for deer or cattle for the Duke of Queenſ- 
bury, whoſe. property it is, vw whole caſtle. of 
bann oO ety e 
To MP Tar rs bears Sartre 
of the ſoil invite the farmers of theſe partsratherity 
ment of black-cattle, or ſheep. But their cares ſeem 
to be divided between the two. In the pariſh. of | 
Durriſdeer a ſtock of about ten thouſand and five 


hundred ſheep is kept. The Cheviat-or lang ſheep, 


lately introduced here by ſome of the more intelli- 
raiſed on the arable grounds with great induſtry; 
Oats, as through the reſt of Scotland, are the fa. 
vourite crop. Wheat has been tried, and not un 
ſucceſsfully. The inhabitants of this neighbour . 
hood furniſh the miners of Wanlockhead and -Leads 
The formers nhl ati 
complain of the inconvenience attending the per, 

5," MEN formanco 
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formance of certain ſervitudes which ſtill contin 
to be exacted from them. By a negligence; unfi 
vourable above all others, to the progrefiive" int 
provement of x country, the means provided by AR 
of Parliament for the formation and reparation 
pariſh" roads ſeem not to be Kilfully' or attentivehj 
| applied to their purpoſes. I have already had occi 
ſion to obſerve, that the ſtate of the bye roads i 
invariably the beſt criterion of the induſtry and 
opulence of any particular diſtrict. —Coals are found 
in the neighbourhood of Sanquhar, at but a ſmall 
diſtance from Durriſdeer and its immediate environs 
But, the inperfection of the roads renders this fud 
more expenſtoe than might, at ert, be ſuppoſed, 
che ene as! ee et boar val 
5 AA al Manns 1 
505 the vphoſit ide of the river Nik Nani 
Drumlaneng caſtle, the principal ſeat of the Duen 
family of Queenſbury. It is a noble, ſpacious ed 
fice, more Gothic than Grecian; well adapted for 
the abode of à great and opulent nobleman, hold 
ing a little court among his dependents and vafſalb 
I know not, at preſent, the particular date of id 
erection. It muſt have been, as I ſhould/ſappoſs 
towards the end of the laſt century, or in the b 
ginning of the preſent. Having riow been, fol 
number of years, greatly neglected; it has an air 
| 28 and deſolation. The extenſive and ſtately 
: n woods 


re 
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woods around it have beit gradually cut den, 


The wild eattls in its park uwe: Been extercliunbdz 


Modern improvements not having advanced abolit 
it in the ſame proportion in hieh its antient mag:? 
nißcence his been dilapidated:; it now preſents the 
melanch — 


art. alt bug „ de bai n r won 
tis 1 10 eee uU id Ar 9H ard 
Tur _—__— of the family of Queenſbury wich 
a branch of the ancient Douglaſſes, whom ſome cir- 
cumſtances lead me to fuppoſeè to haye/bhewuither : 
of Saxon or of Britiſh, than of Norman origin dt 
is well known that between the reign of Alexander 
III. and that of James II. the family of the Duug- 
laſſes had riſen to àn enormous height of peer, 
and had acquired the property of che grraneH pant 
of the lands in the ſouthern counties of Scotland} 
The eſtates of the preſent family of Queenſbury 
were then theirs. Vaſt poſſeſſions in Gao] ¾nè hu 
been acquired by inter marriage with the family'of 
the Comyns. The forfeiture of their eſtates te 
reign of James II. conveyed their propetty im this 
part of Scotland to the'Crown. + Theſe lands were 
gradually granted away to other families which a- 
roſe. But the deſcendents of the Douglaſſes regain- 
ed a part of their ancient poſſeſſions. In this tract of 
country is Morton giving a title to the Earl of Morton. 
And the Duke of Queenſbury n,, 


Wh! „ e 
property of the heroic Barons of Douglas, The 
| ſhall not attempt to trace, Its repreſentative at the 
period of the Union, appears to have had a very activa 
concern in the accompliſhment of that event. Hi 
ſucceſſor was the friend of Pope, and the patron 
Gay. He and his Ducheſs (ſurvived all their chil 
dren. mmm Nithſdale with the 
of — i ll Þ known in the r id 
— | t * 


andes e Hemp cheer bel 
of Mr Harkneſs, one of the moſt extenſive and maſt 
intelligent farmers on this part of the Duke 0 
| s eſtates. His corn was ſnug in his 
barn· yard. His ſervants were buſy in taking up 
the potatoes. The /mearing of his ſheep he had nat 
yet begun. I could not but think it ſtrange that 
ſhould not have found the harveſt fo far advancell 
in any other part of the country, fince I hail poſſi 
1 198 l e 
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wards Dumfries. - Soon after paſſing Holeſtain, Len« 


tered on one of the beſt roads I have ever travelled; 
level, ſmooth, dry, and of ſufficient breadth. Turn- 
pikes have been erected upon it at proper diſtances, 
This mode of collecting a fund for the forming and 
Every individual pays, by this arrangement, exact- 
ly in proportion to the benefit which he receives. 
The more generally turnpikes are employed; ſo 
nn 
ann 4 eu 

0: eee — oa int 
ſour of thoſe mountains which I croſſed. This ſe- 
condary range ſpreads out into Galloway, and at 
the ſame time extends ſouthward, fo as to fotm an 

irregular barrier dividing Nithſdale and Annandale 
from Galloway. At ſome diſtance weſtward is Pen» - 
pont, where a very ancient arch is thrown over 2 
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impetuoſity from the mountains. Except the ſtripe 
immediately on the weſtern bank of the Nich, and 


fream which pours down, in ſtorms, with gree 


11 j 
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ſimilar, but much narrower ſtripes of land on thi 


banks of ſmaller rivers falling into it; all this dif 


trict is mountainous and fit only to afford paſture 
for ſheep and black-cattle; The hills, riſe up ina 
great variety of rugged forms; and inſtead of the 


ſchhiſtous rocks of Crawford - muir; we have here the 


beser. . grey granite, eee ee 
24 4 b 1 | F : if 6 fu "IS .- 


Tur river n is the next ſtream which falls 
05 the north-weſt, after paſſing through the va 


of Glencairn, it joins the Nith, before reaching 


Dumfries. Along the banks of the Cairn, agrieuls 
tural induſtry ſeems to have done all that could» by 
expected in a ſituation ſo ſecluded among impervi 


ous hills. But, here is ſo extenſive a tract of paß 


ture · ground, partly in Galloway, partly i in Dum 
fries- ſnire, - partly in Lanarkſhire, and partly in Ac 
ſhire ; that I am ſorry to ſec the whole ſo hopeleſsly 
appropriated to the purpoſes of rearing black-cattle 
and ſheep. ' It nay be improved, and filled with pg 
pulation. But, great wiſdom and great public ps 
rit will be neceſſary to accompliſh: theſę ends 3 A5 
after all, the improvement muſt proceed ſlowiy ii 
the proprietors of the lands learn to fix themſely 
at home, with a reſolution to enrich themſel ves 
promoting the improvement of their domains 
Let them build themſelves comfortable ſeats, When 
ever they do not already poſſeſs ſueh. Let i che 
teten open 
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pen up the country by pariſh.roads; by croſs-roads 
which may join the highways in every direction, 
and by roads to every village, and market town. 
ſherever there is a ſuitable: ſituation,” let them 
bring together the few families of artiſans that may | 
de neceſſaty to ſupply the more common parts of 
. bun furniture, and labouring utenſils to the reſpec - 
ive neighbourhoods. Let them next conſider, whe- 
her the country poſſeſſes peculiar advantages for 
any manufactures.. Were it not better to work up 
heir wool into cloth than to export it raw f- Or if | 
t ſhould be a matter of difficulty to eſtabliſh a manu- 
acture of woollen-cloth;--:why not prepare it with 
greater pains for the carder and ſpinner ? The dreſ- 
ng of wool in Spain is of itſelf 4 very complex piece 
of induſtry, ſubdivided into many ſubordinate bran- 
&s.--- Again, are there hot ſtreams on which cot- 
on works might be erected ?. May not hides be 
mported from Areland, from Ruſſia, from Ameri. 
a, and dreſſed here, with fufficient advantage? 
y not flax be imported from America or from 
he north eountries on the continent of Europe, and 
with ſufficient advantage, manufactured here into 
inen. Were a few cluſters of manufacturers once 
catterred over this wild country; agriculture would 
neceſlarily ſpread through it, with them: and this 
ntermixture of artiſans, of huſbandmen, and of 
hepherds, would form the 8 n virtu- 
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ous and the moſt independent ſociety that patriotldh 
n defire to ſee en th may: * 
+: 4M 
Ir is remarkable that through this trac of ai 
try, the names of places are univerſally Gael 
The Saxons or Eaſt-Angles, when they drove ba- 
a - the Picts and Scots from the territories which thee 
1 had ſeized upon the departure of the Romans o 
N of the iſland,.--ſeem never to have penetrated i 
the interior parts of Galloway and Dumfries ae 
Theſe mountains ſeem to have ſerved as faſtneſſet i 
which that part of the Pits who had advanced far. 
theſt to the fouth-weſt, retired for fecurity agaii 
the hoſtilities of the Saxons. Had it been otherwiſt 
the names of the hills, farms, or ſmaller rivers mult 
undoubtedly have been Anglo-Saxon. It appeann 
probable therefore, that, till after the extinction i 
the family of the old lords of Galloway, and tht 
partition of their eſtates among the Baliols, . 
Bruces, the Comyns, the Douglafſes, the Kenn 
dies,--the inhabitants of the landward parts of Gab 
ae were a pure, unmiized race of Picts. "ll 
Bur, thi oppoſite bank of the Nith oy a als 
er extent of fertile ground, than that 1 
wards Galloway. In Cloſeburn is abundane 
kmeſtone uſeful alike to encourage the acighbour 
inhabitants e ladge themſelves in comfortable he 
2 | .. ,£07% 
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es, and'to promote the improvement of the arable 
land. If quarried and prepared for theſe uſes with 
preat carneſineſs, and with every deſireable advan- 
age to the proprietor. It is pleaſing to remark how 
one advantage for improvement promotes improve- 
ent in general! The uſe of lime for a manure has 
ade the inhabitants of this neighbourhood turn 
heir attention more aſſiduouſſy to agriculture. 
Ploughing up their fields, they have ſeen it neceſ- 
ary to divide and ſubdivide them by ſuitable fen · 
es. Uſing ploughs and carts, they have perceived 
he neceſſity of forming good roads. - Enriched: by 
he ſucceſs of their farming, they have naturally 
deſired better houſes and gardens, better clothes, 
ore luxurious eating and drinking. Such is the 
oncomitant progreſs of induſtry and luxury. Only 
awake either induſtry, or the deſire of gratiſication. 
he one rouſes the other; and they continue to ad- 
ance hand in hand, till the facility of A 
enders 2 Co 
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— wind yonndathutinin acl 
f the Nith to Dumfries, become more and more 
lecent ; the houſes inhabited by perſons above the 
ink of farmers become numerous; and by the na- 
ural effect of cultivation, even where ornament is 
ot ſtudied, or becauſe wherever cultivation has been 
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neceſſarily ſtudied, —from which ever _ theſs can. 
ſes, certain it is, that the diviſion of the fields, 
riſing wood ſcattered here and there over them, and 
the neatneſs of the houſes, give an aſpect to this pln 
of Nithſdale, which may well pleaſe even him who 
has been accuſtomed to view the moſt arp 
tracts of the moſt te beautiful ye 


4 * 
Aude has vious ary the ſeat, of the Kirkpy 
tricks, one of the moſt ancient families in this part 
of Britain. I ſuppoſe them to have been of Nat: 
man origin, and to have come into Scotland in the 
reign of Malcolm Canmore. Before the riſe of the 
diſputes about the Scottiſh ſucceflion which ended 
in the exaltation of Robert Bruce, the Kirke 
tricks were ſettled in this neighbourhood. Roger 
de Kirkpatrick ſeconded the blow by which Joky 
Comyn of Badenoch was ſlain at Dumfries, to make 

room for Bruce's den. N 4 
Tux pariſh of Cloſeburn is famous for one of the 
beſt Schools in Scotland. A conſiderable endowment 
was, it ſeems, provided for it, by ſome ger 2rot 
friend to learning,—at what diſtance of time back 
wards, I know not. But, even this 'endownent 
might have failed to make it eminent, had not 
late Mr Mundel, a very worthy and amiable man 
and an uncommonly able claflical ſcholar, — been ir 
erp funate 
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able and amiable is a very uncommon phænomenon 
in Scotland. Mr Mundel's character therefore catily - 
attracted ſcholars from various quarters. The agree. 
able, rural ſituation of the School, the paternal 
attention which Mr Mundel was underſtood to pay 
to pupils placed in his houſe, and the riſing claf.. 
ſical fame of this ſeminary under his direction, 
made many reſpectable parents deſirous to place 
worthy man. Many gentlemen, educated by him,. 
have already diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the world. 
Having been, for a great number of years, uſeful 
and reſpectable in this ſituation, and having lived 
in all the vigour and chearfulneſs of youth to à go 

old age,—he died within theſe laſt two years. The 
ſchool is now under the management of his fon.— 
To a character ſo worthy, one is proud to ſeiae an 
opportunity . 12 
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cultivation. Gentlemen's ſeats are ſcattered as thick 
around it, as around Edinburgh or Glaſgow, al- 
though not through ſo extenſive an area. It was 
night. before I could reach this city. But, the ſky 
was clear and ſerene ; the moon ſhone bright: and 
reſolved as I was, on this journey,—as through the 
journey of life, if I can,=to make the n, of e 
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tunately appointed Maſter. A Schoolmaſter at nre 
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PR Fig the gh of every incopveniency 
light. Near the ten 1 remark 
{ome ſingle trees, cloſe upon the wayſide---I had-the 
curioſity to ride round one or two of them, and 
admired their wide-ſpread branches, their buſhy tops, 
their ſtraight and groſs trunks. Crofling to the 
weſtern fide of the river, by this bridge, I rode on 
through open fields, and along the fineſt highway; 
I think, in Scotland, for two miles. Cottages apy 
peared here and there, either cloſe upon the high 
way, or at a ſmall diſtance. In one place, I could 
perceive a ſmall lake or overflowed marſh. In ano. 
ther a marſh, having ſmall heaps of wet peats ſtill 
ſpread over the drier parts. On my other hand, 
had the banks of the river, generally fringed with 
wood, ſometimes ſhelving gently and ſometimes ri 
Gang more abruptly. At the New Bridge I again 
croſſed to the eaſtern ſide of the river. Near the 
eaſtern end of this bridge is a cluſter of cottages, 
pictureſquely ſituate. Here the traveller is till two 
miles diſtant from Dumfries. Every ſtep he pro- 
ceeds, new objects, riſe to convince. him, that he 
is about to enter ſome pretty conſiderable city. By 
eight in the evening, I reached the George Inn, in 
 Dunifries. The Gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt 
were, at this time, met here: and the Inns and the 
whole town ſo crowded with company, that I could 
a | not, 
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not, but with the utmoſt difficulty, and after mucks 
ſolicitation obtain” AGING * —ͤ—ũ— — for 
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DUMFRIES is rates on eta eG 
about nine miles above where it diſcharges its waters 
into the Solway Frith, in 5 8 $0" of northern la- 
titude, . and 4 25 15" from the longitude of Green- 
wich. It is the capital of the ſhire diſtinguiſhed hy 
its name. In the twelfth century it was à place of 
ſome conſideration, A bridge was, at that remote 
period, thrown over the Nith, in this ſituation; 
Some religious houſes were eſtabliſhed here. A 
caſtle was built. And thus the fiſhing of the river, 
the concourſe of paſſengers draww hither by the 
bridge,---the ſanctity of the religious houſes,--and 
the protection afforded by the caſtle concurred to 
draw together a es 0s eng 
eint Falten 
WBL „ee and Scotland, were a 
kingdoms, under different monarchs, this city:was 
2 place of ſtrength to which the Scotch borderers re- 
tired from the hoſtile incurſions of the Engliſh Per- 
haps the citizens of Dumfries might avail them 
felves of their ſituation, and try the ſucceſs of fiſh 
ery, at the time when moſt of our Scottiſſo ſea · ports 
wr 15 » ds 
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drew ſuch conſiderable opulence from this ſourec 
As the times became more peaceful, and the . adjad 

cent counties of Kirkcudbright-ſhire, and Dumfries 
ſhire became more populous and more wealthy; 
ing the ſcene of markets andof eounty meetings. The 
noble family of Maxwell, firſt of Cærlaveroak, after 
wards ennobled under the titles of Lord Herreis, ang 
of Earl of Nithſdale, were poſſeſſors of the Caſtle of 

Dumfries, and in ſome manner lords of the towns 

When this family fell through miſtaken loyalty and 
miſtaken religion, Dumfries ſeems to have ſuffered⸗ 
pee e 8 deines» hl 

oy | 4 

Warn its advantages is FRIDGE Nene is 
could never ſink into a very low condition. Sine 

the beginning of the preſent century, it has made 
gradual advances in wealth and population, correſ⸗ 
ponding to thoſe of the ſurrounding country. 
It is a conſiderable town, containing nearly ſeyel) 
thouſand inhabitants. Its principal ſtreet extends 
full three-fourths of 4 mile in length: In the middle, 
it may be nearly an hundred feet wide. Its breadth 
may be from one· fourth to one - third of a miles 
The houſes are, in general handſome. And the 
fituation of the town, on the eaſtern bank of the 
Nith, from which it riſes gradually, —is beautify 
and advantageous. The ſtreets are well lightedy 
1 * Fs the 
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he pavements may be improved It has no re- 
arkably handſome or magnificent public build- 
ngs; if we except its Infirmary; erected ten or 
elve years fince,---for the reception of the ſick poor 
f Galloway and Dumfries-ſhire,.--and ſupportedby 
haritable contribution. An handſome Doric co- 


of the town, preſerves-the memory of the late ami- 
ble Duke of Queenſbury, one of the beſt benefac-. 
ors of Dumfries. -The fleſh-market is a ſquare, 
haded round, and having behind proper conveni- 


and both are tolerably well kept. Dumfries has 
wo churches for the reception of the parochial 
ongregations of the Eſtabliſhed Church, an 
opal chapel, — a Methodiſt,---a Relief. and an An- 
iburgher meeting. houſe. The bridge over the 
Nith, by which Dumfries is connected with Gal- 
Joway, and with one of its ſuburbs, called the 
Bridge-end, was erected, five hundred years ago. 
A new bridge is now a * at ſome diſtance 
above. 3 ü | | 


DuuFrIEs is a Royal Butgh, governed by a pro- 
voſt, bailies, and a town-council, and having the 
artiſans or Trades likewiſe united in different Incor- 

porations. Its public revenue may be about fifteen 
hundred pounds a- year. It enjoys by its charter, 
Vor. II. N X | the, 


umn, within a ſquare railing, nearly in the middle 


ncies for ſlaughter..--Here are two principal inna ;: 
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1 the privilege of liolding 150:weckly marketing 
three annual fairs. To theſe markets and fig 


country. The toll paid to the town for cattle i 


cattle are brought in for ſale, from all the adjoining 


ſing along the ancient bridge A 
mounts to two bundred pounds n . 

ne | 2% ( 

3 has little trade, DFI t 

( 


Forty years ago, large quantities of tobacco w 
annually imported into the port of Dumfries. - That 
trade has been ſince turned into other channels 


About eight or ten veſſels belong at preſent to Du 
fries: Theſe are employed in a. coaſting ''trads! 
bringing in lime, coals, and merchant's goods 


various ſorts, and exporting potatoes and gr 


The induſtry of the artiſans of the town is emplay- 
ed chiefly for the direct accommodation of tie Ml | 
zens and of the inhabitants of the circurtijaceht 
country. Leather is drefled in two or three tan. Wl 
works. Some ſtockings and hats, with ſome {mal 
quantities of linen and coarſe woollen cloths have Wl ; 
been manufactured here with ſufficient advantage. 
Such quantities of flour, meal, and barley are made 


| 
in the mills belonging to the town as to enable de 
tackſmen to pay four hundred pounds Sterling i 
, yearly rent. From fifteen hundred to two th. 
ſand dozens of hare-ſkins are annually fold in Dun. 


fries. Branches of three different banks are eſta 
FF, | bliſhed 
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vliſhed in this city. A tambour manufacture Has 
been lately attempted here by à company from 
Glaſgow.” Here is a printing houſe; and e 8 


erung rr e 700 


A Med. 
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Dom is a fore of ped the 8 wy | 
on the meeting confines of which it ſtands. It is 


the ſeat of the Commiſſgry- Court, of the Sheriff's * 


Court, of a Preſbytery and à Synod?” The Com. 
miſſioners of the Land Tax for the County of Dum 


fries hold their meetings here; and the Juſtices of 


the Peace, their Quarter-Seffions. The Juſticiary 
Court too fits 1 in the e a the Autun 
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nent. Many very able ſcholars have received their 


initiacory claſſical education here. Here has been a 
ſucceſſion of three of the ableſt teachers of the Latin 
language that have been kriown for this ſome time 
in Scotland: Mr Trotter, Dr Chapman, and the 
Here 


preſent Rector of this School, Mr Waite. 
are alſo maſters for the French and Engliſh lan- 
guages, for the different branches of the Mathemas 
tic, for Writing, and for Dancing. Hither, too, 
are many of the little Miſſes of Galloway and Dum. 
fries-ſhire ſent to receive their von gs in wore. 
ſchools for young ladies. © JT Io 235 
K 2 3 IN 


1 


4 . 


ancient caſtles, one the property of the once po 


ful family of the Comyns, the other, the propęriꝶ i 
the Maxwells, are till ſhewn. At the entrance ih» 


to the town from the North-Eaſt are the remain 


of the border feuds. In digging the foundation ſor 


ficiently perfect to ſhew, how wonderfully well the 
Regular Clergy of the Romiſh Church were lodged, 
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0 Duiifeles/ and de ens d bee 
are various remains of antiquity. The ſites of tan 


an old Chapel, which was built by Bruce, as a place 
in which maſs might be ſaid for the ſoul of his f 
ther-in-law, Sir Chriſtopher Seton, who was hang 


ed on the ſpot, by the order of King Edward L 0 


England. Here is a field bearing the name of King 


holen, which it is ſuppoſed to derive either from 


Bruce or from Comyn. Here is alſo an eminence 
called Kirkland moat, which may have been # f, 
tion for the conveyance of intelligence in the time 


a houſe, a leathern bag containing ſome old Scoteh 
coins and ſome metal ibulæ or broaches, were ſome 
years ago, found here. A Roman. coin, bearing 
the inſcription, Aucus rus, thick as a half. crown: ict 
not broader than a fix-pence, was ſome years ſinet 
found in the channel of the Nith. The old Abbey 
of Lincluden; a ruinous ſtructure, ſtill remains tub 


at a time when Architecture had done-comparatiye 
ly little for the accommodation of the other inhabi 
tants or this iſland. | 2 
Donran 
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Dunrxis is perhaps a place-of higher gaiety.and : 
elegance, than any other-town in Scotland, of the * 
are deſcended of reſpectable families, and have re- 
ceived a liberal education, is greater here, than in 
any other town in this part of the iſland. Theſe 
give, by conſequence, a more elevated and poliſhed - 
tone to the manners and general character of this 
city. The mode of living which prevails here, ig 
rather ſhewy than luxurious. To be eſtermed gen- 
tel, not to ſit down to a board overloaded; with 
victuals, is the firſt wiſh of every one. The inha- 
bitants of towns flouriſhing in trade and manufac - 
tures are frugal only of their time, and of thoſe 
gratifications which have ſomething oſtentatious in, 
the enjoyment of them. The citizens of Dumfries 
are frugal of their money, but hold idlenefs, a proof 
of gentility : and they value only ſuch-enjoyments 
as they can be ſeen to ſhare, and can be eſteemed 
the greater for ſharing. They delight in fine and 
faſhionable clothes. They are fond of aflemblics 
and plays. A play-houſe has been lately erected 
here; and the players have fared better than in 
many more populous and opulent towns. The 
amuſements of this city, its advantages for educa ; 
tion, its convenient and healthy ſituation allure 
many of the inferior gentry from the neighbouring 


0 to ſpend * ar p tho agile: year 
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here. The Dumfries and Galloway Austens 
nualhy here, and rouſe the town to feſtivity, on 
loway, and the Caledonian Hunts: were: aflembled 
here, at this time. Every inn and ale houſe W 
crowded with: gueſts. Many, even of the more 
ſpectable citizens had been perſuaded by the temps 
ing offers of very high rent, to let their beſt rooms 
fpbior a few days. In the mornings, the: fireets pr 
. ſented one buſy ſcene of hair-dreflers, milliner's/aps 
” —_ prentices, grooms, and valets, carriages, driving uns 
S buſtling backwards and forwards. In the forenovny 
almoſt every ſoul, old and young, high and low, mab 

ter and ſervant haſtened out to follow the hounds 

= view the races. At the return of the crowd, they 
5 were all equally intent, with the ſame buſtle;"and 
0 | the fame ardent animation, on the important con 
ö cerns of appetite. The bottle, the ſong, the dane 
and the card-table endeared the evening, and ga 
ſocial converſe power to detain and to charm will 

the return of morn.— Dumfries, of itſelf, could not 

_ © afford miniſters of pleaſure enough for ſo great an 
occaſion. Here were waiters, pimps, chairmenz 
hairdreflers, and ladies, the prieſts and prieſteiley 

of theſe feſtivities, from all thoſe more favourite 

' haunts where pleaſure ordinarily holds her courts 
Not only all the gayer part of the neighbouring 
gentry were on this occaſion aſſembled in Dumfries 
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but the members of the Caledbnian Hunt had re- 
paired hither from Edinburgh, from England, and 
from the more diſtant counties of Scotland. The 


gay of the one ſex naturally draw together the gay . 


and elegant of the other. Here was ſuch à ſhew of 
female beauty and elegance as ſhould ſuppoſe fer 
country towns, whether: in Scotland or England, 
likely to exhibit on any ſimilar occaſion. - One of 
the fineſt animals, after man and woman is an 
handſome horſe; and of handſome horſes, the race- 
grounds certainly diſplayed a great number. They 
were as Tb Etats 


m oo . aviricious, ks 
unthinking part of the citizens of Dumfries, fond 
congratulated themſelves upon this ſeaſon of ex- 
pence and feſtivity, this concourſe of the great and 
gay. But, thoſe of a more ſober and reflecting 
turn, ſeemed rather to indulge 2 different train ot 


fentiment upon the occaſion. They feared the ef- © 


fects of the example upon the minds of their o- 
men and their youth. They ſuſpected; that deſites 
of ſplendid luxury might now be excited, and ha- 
bits of diſſipation formed, which would prove high- 
ly deſtructive to the good morals and the proſperity 
of their city. They ſeemed to think the preſerit 


. „ 
4 
4 . 


ſes for the reſidence of gentlemen's families went 


to Joni TaRoven "3 
were neceſſarily to flow i in ſucceſſion from the Latad 


ſource. & * _ * 


Ar Dumfries, I fortunately met with a 1 
whom I had long been accuſtomed to eſteem, Dr 
mont, Clergyman of Kirkpatrick- Durham. By tus 
kind invitation, I left Dumfries with him on à 86 
turday evening, and accompanied him to his mani 
_ twelve miles diſtant: I 1.22308 

Tun Nith i is che e beben Dumfries-ſhig 
and Galloway: The country immediately beyond 
the river is {till in a fine ſtate of cultivation. Its face 
is diverſified by ſoftly ſwelling knolls, level helm 
villas, farm-houſes, and cottages, open lawns, and 
wooded declivities. The farm-houſes appear notto 
be, all, the moſt commodlous imaginable: - Buß 
the villas with grounds laid out around them, in the 
ſtyle of, Engliſh gardening,—are very numerous: 
Dumfries, and its immediate vicinity was the ſeat 
of the Maxwells, at a period when this ancient fi 
mily was almoſt the moſt conſiderable in the Souths 
welt of Scotland. And the cadets and dependents 
of the family were then ſettled in conſiderable num 
bers in the neighbourhood. Thus was the diſtrift 
parcelled out into many little eſtates; and manyhow 


built upon theſe. Several of theſe little eſtates have 
we. 
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by this time gone from the original proptietors, 
But having been once ſeparated, they have not been 
again accumulated together, New houſes have been 
,uilt on them, 6# the old houſes repaited fo as fill _ 
o afford accommodation to the proprietors—— a 
Hence, and not on account of the vicinity of the 
town, the number of handſome houſes and 2 K F 
families around Da CERN 18 


D 
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Tus toad leading from | Durfries v up ” toda | 
Galloway, recedes, as it aden Till farther and 
farther from the ſea-coaſt. For ſome ſhort way 
ven the diſtant proſpe& towards the ſea, is rich 
and beautiful. At length, it is interrupted by rocky 
ind heath- covered hills. The elegant agriculture 
n the immediate neighbourhood of that city ſoon. 
leclines. The green hedges give place to low, ſlen- 
ler, and ill-built walls of dry ſtones. The cornfields 
decome leſs extenſive, leſs numerous, and more ir- 
egular. You begin to perceive that you are ad- 
ancing into a country into which cultivation has 
ardly made its way before you. 9 


Ar the diſtance of four miles from Dumfries, the 
uighway touches upon a corner of Lochrutton, a lake 
hich would adorn the adjoining country if its bor- 
lers were leſs bare, and its enyirons more highly 

voi. I 5%s 3 cultivated. 
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conſiderable progreſs through this ſouth eaſtern 
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82 JOURNEY. THROUGH ; 
cultivated. Even at n e is aca 
pleaſing“. c TS e ene 1 


Bax N riſes with a very flow Eg and to 
conſiderable elevation. From its ſummit over which 
the read nearly leads, the traveller enjoys an exe 
_ five proſpect, partly of the country through whichhe 
has paſſed, partly of that which he is entering. 
tivation begins to creep ſlowly up the ſouthern 
fide of this hill. The ſoil has ſufficient 'depth and 
natural fertiliry. The declivity is gentle enoughts 
afford the eaſieſt acceſs to the plough. The farmen 
begin to be ſufficiently ſenſible of the ſuperior ad 
vantages of agriculture. Means of improvement 
are not wanting. I would willingly hope theretare, 
that all this tract of country which the eye colt 
mands from this height, may within a very few yeah 
be ſeen to wear an aſpect much more different than 
at preſent, from what it muſt have appeared i in the 
days of the ancient Sclgove. | 
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Even now, however, it muſt be allowed, thi 
wherever wild heathy or rocky hills, or fluggih 
moraſſes are not interſperſed, agriculture has mad 


ner of Galloway. A Mr Currie of Redbank and In 
Maxwell of Cargen were among the firft who's 
tempted any . like improved agriculture i 


Vici 
— fouth ofthislake fans the Old Catioatih 
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PART OF SCOTLAND, 83 
vicinity of Dumfries. Along the ſoa obaſt, abun- 
dance of excellent manure, eſpecially for a light ſoil; 
is found in the ſleech on the ſhore; The fleech isa 
mixture of ſhells with earth; and ſand comminuted 
by attrition. From an hundred to an hundred and 
twenty tons are, as circumſtances vary; laid to ma- 
nure an acre. Lime is alſo imported from the op- 
polite coaſt of Cumberland in ſufficient abundance. 
Na e e ee | 
plains and moraſſes. Wore | 
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Ir eee er e ea 
ſhore, through the plains lying among the hills, 
and on the declivities of theſe hills where they 
are leaſt rugged, and riſe with the gentleſt aſcent; - 
—that the labours and improvements of agricul. 
ture have been here proſecuted with ſucceſa. By 
many of the improvers, a rotation of crops has been 
judiciouſly adopted, by whictr the ground is made 


not exhauſted. Oats; à fallow with fleech or with 


—Such is the round of crops and of manure and 
pulverization by which, in a ſeries of five ſucceflive 
years, ſome of the moſt intelligent huſbandmen in 
theſe parts, cultivate the natural fertility of their 
grounds. By others, this ſeries is varied by the 
raiſing of potatoes, turnips, Kail, and cabbages. 
L 3 WXIZVE 
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to yield almoſt conſtant returns, and yet its fertility 


lime; wheat ; barley with graſs-ſeeds; clover- hay; 
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: have been proſecuted, one capital object with 
farmer has commonly been to provide for the faqd 
ing and fattening. of black cattle. For this purpale 


oufly introdvged and cultivated for paſture, and 


| parts, and upon ſuch articles are partly {ent to England 
for ſale, and partly diſpoſed of to butchers from thead 


| from calves. They are commonly. purchaſed: from 
the interior parts of the country, where the N 


uſe, and for the butchers in the immediate ne 


| liked; they are hoſtile to green fences, and are mud 


JOURNEY. mt 
Wurzzvxx theſe improvements in — 


have fields poſſeſſing a rich ſward of natural graſs, been 


incloſed, and excluſively appropriated for paſii 
Foreign graſſes have been for the ſame ends ingullth 


dry forage. Turnips,. cabbage, and green kail have 
with the ſame views, been all entered among che 
ticles of crop. The cattle which are fattened in i 


Jacent towns. They are of a great variety of rags; 
the native breed of Galloway having been aften 
ſed by mixtures from different, counties in England 
and from Ireland. But a ſmall-proportion- ofthe 
cattle fed in this part of Galloway are reared he 


labours of farming are the rearing of ſheep.ant black 
cattle. With black-cattle,/a.tow ſheep far: GO 


bourhood, are occaſionally fattened by ſome. of thai 
farmers. But theſe begin to be more and moi 


More vicious and e then bullocks, com, 
12 6 44, T1 N. . 
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ad beten, Abrebd of hae Faglith ſheepy whites 
duced into We eee of Galloway. They 
are ſold when fattened, at a price between one and 
two guineas. Their fleſh, is leſs delicate in its fla- 
vour and reliſh, than that of the ſmall, ancient Gal. 
loway breed. |, Their wol is commonly intermuzed. 
with no inconſiderable proportion of dry hair. Het 
me not neglect to obſerve, that the agricultural im- 
provements above mentionted, have been tried only 
by a few enlightened and public - ſpirited gentlemen, 
reſiding on their eſtates, and hy ſame. of 'the mars 
opulent farmers guided and encouraged by their e 
ample. The other huſbandmen may have, indeed 
availed themſelves of the uſę of the eee 8 
they have ſcorned ta follow. the rotation of crops. 
Their principle of huſhandry is to raiſe crop after 
erop of oats upon their fields, till both the fertility of 
the ground and the ſtrength. of the manure are ex- 
hauſted; after which, they are obliged ta leave it 
long to reſt. Lowiſtone walls are the common fen · 
ces, and very little good is wenne e of 
au If: 101 7211 15 Da ee | #5 Fein 
„ N Aerrtrit a * evttrooatte 0 yt 0 10 Hr 
Ar 2 ſ@pall-Giſtance omhward: from the foot of 
Barnbaghle hill is a mineral ſpring, of a chalybeate 
character, known by the name of , Merkland-well. 
** was once the Spa of, mm 
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fince firſt the ſulphurated and chalybeate wareis of 
Moffat, and afterwards the mineral waters in the 
northern counties of England, have riſen into 
pute; —the Merkland-well has been leſs frequent 
ed. Its water is eſteemed an effectual remedy 
agues, ſtomachic complaints, and nervous difordery 
of all Kinds. It is light, diurerſc; and an'excelat 
E een mee er CER 
Hoh! 4. 

Tus parts of eee ae few 
certain veſtiges of very remote times. Hardy a 
traces of the ancient Roman dominion can now 
diſcovered over them. Of the  Se/pove;, that tribe 
of the ancient Britons whom the Roman writes 
repreſent as ſituate here, between the Briguntes, 
the South, and the Novantæ to the North and South 
welt, there may be ſome more certain remains. 10 
thoſe are the barro and circles of grey ſtones moꝶ 
probably to be referred In an age ignorant of . 
chitecture, the memory of the dead can be preſerva 
only by the ſong, or by piles of earth or ſtones; rails 
ed over his buried body. The circles of Rome 
may have been erected either for the putpoſes o 
vil or of religious aſſemblies by a ſimple people who 
had not yet learned to build magnificent templesꝶ ox 
ſenate · houſes. However, it is commonly relighoti 
chat firſt teaches rude tribes any thing like form 
order, and ſince temples are commonly the earlieff 
by © wor 
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works of riſing architecture, I ſhould ſuppoſe the cir- 
cles of ſtones to have been in their original formation, 
ſacred to the ſuperſtition of our forefathers. - As to 
their being Druidical, of this I am leſs indlined to 

ſpeak poſitively. Concerning the Druids we have 
been amuſed with greatly too much profound non- 
ſenſe, and viſionary conjecture. We have little real 
evidence to enable us to ſay, that the Druids of Czfar 
and other Roman authors are certainly the ſame 


theſe circles refer. It is certain, that thoſe" circles 
of ſtones are not peculiar to thoſe parts which are 
ſuppoſed to have been occupied by the ancient Celts, 
but entered alſo into the ſuperſtition of the Scandi- 
navians. And if our Britiſh Druids performed 
their orgies in the ſolemn retirement of groves; ſo 
alſo did the prieſts of almoſt all the nations of anti- 

quity, till after the progreſs of arts and of civility . 
had ſoftened the character of their ſuperſtition, and 
had ſupplied them with temples and altars. Be this 


whch can be, with confidence, aſcribed to the an- 
cient Britons, In this neighbourhood, is a circle 
of nine grey ſtones, not leſs than five hundred feet 
in circumference, and in an elevated ſituation. 8. 
numerous through all this country; nor are the 
barrows and artificial mounts/leſs ſo. 

WOE e 
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with the miniſters of thoſe rude ceremonies to which 


5 it may; theſe are the only remains in theſe parts, 
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Ir is well known; that the Nicki invüäerg of th 
part of the Roman province of Valentia, were *# 
pulſed or ſubdued by the Anglo-Saxons; who under fi 
land, in the 544th year of the Chriſtian æra. DA 
iries-ſhire, and the ſouth-weſt of Galloway, with 


5 7 5 ſome part of Ayrſhire remained in the poſſeſſion 


the Anglo- Saxons, till the end of the eighth century 
I am inclined to think, that in the names of place 
and in the dialect of the country, 1 can yet dilegs 
ver ſome memorials of the Anglo-Saxons: Through 
all the Southweſt of Kirkcudbright-ſhire, and i 
the length of fifteen, or ſixteen miles inwards from 
the ſea-coaſt, IxOLES- Tox occurs frequently as th 
name of a place. Some worthy Antiquarian whol 
name I cannot, at preſent recollect, has ingenioully 
conjectured;--that theſe Ingles-tons were places wN 
our fore-fathers had been accuſtomed to kindle fire 
to alarm the country in caſes of danger from ths 
approach of foes :. Ingle ſignifying in the ordinany 
diale& of Scotland---fire ; and no phraſe being mi 
frequent or familiar than Inglefide. I venerate he 
ingenuity of the Etymologiſt who has ſuggelied 
this hypotheſis. Yet, with due deference to 
authority, Iam rather tempted to ſuppoſe that thei 
Ingles-tons are ſo many ſtations which were occupied 
| by the Angles or Anglo-Saxons of Northumberland, 

when maſters of this part of Galloway, In * 


A 


of the eighth, centurytheſe were ſubdued pa} pits; 


ended their ſway ovet. the whole of Galloway r= 
Ayr-ſhire, and even to the Hebude. I get abſo-- - 
utely exterminated by their Pictich conquerors, the 
Angles might poflibly continue to occupy theſe pla- 
ces which are ſtill diſtinguiſhed by their "names. 
Their dwellings would in this caſe naturally receive 
from their Pictiſh lords, the names of Anglet-towns. 

ln this idea, l am even inclined to fancy, that a mi- 


mine within what limits, this name, Ig, I 
conſined, might thus aſcertain the particular exteſit 
of the ancient Northumbrian monarchy, upon this 
ſide. Although the Angler may have been finally 
exterminated or expelled from theſe pakts by their 
Pictiſh conquerors; yet would the new poſſeſſors, 
naturally continue to diſcriminate by their names, 


upied. Other places through this part of Galloway | 


deed be confeſſed, chat through all this diſtrict, 
hoſe names which are the moſt permanent, the. 
names of rivers, hills and vales, are undeniably in 
ſome dialect or other of the ancient Celtic. — The 
ordinary dialect of this part of Galloway is another 
proof of its having been anciently i in the occupancy 
of the Anglo-Saxons. It may indeed be dafbed with 
Vo. II. „ NM 93 
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after having under Edwin their fixth monarch, ex- 


nutely accurate enquirer who ſhould carefully ex a- 


the habitations and eſtabliſhments which they had oc- 


likewiſe retain Saxon names; although it mult in- 
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a ſmall i intermixture of Daniſh. It 2 ren 
ably from the dialect ſpoken in the ſhires of Ren. 

frew and Dumbarton, which I ſuppoſe ill to ge. 
tain a mixture of the ancient Britiſh. Of the names 
of points, promontories, creeks, rocks and bays along 
the coaſt of Galloway, I believe many to be Danilh; 
$ outhwick, Rerwick, Rhoſs, Sandwick, Almwath, with 

many others. To the intermixture of the Dan 
or Narſe, do I attribute the great abundance'al 
broad, open ſounds, obſervable in the dialect of the 
inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of Galloway. en 
| too, are many other names of places, evidently Sax- 
on. Of theſe that which moſt frequently occuls, 
is Borland. Wherever there is an Engleftown, the 
is always a Borland in the near neighbourhood, 

Now, if we ſhould ſuppoſe this Borland to be com: 
pounded of the two well known Saxon words Bur 
and Land; this will ſuggeſt the conjecture, that thele 
Borlands might be ſo named by the Anglo-Saxons, # 
having been occupied by the villains or vaſſalr ofthe 
martial lords who were ſeated in the Ingięſtont. ( H 
Saxon names are Greenlaw, Carlinwark, Tungland 
Troynbolm, Carleton.) This idea concerning the g 
cumſtances connected with the origin of the terw 
Borland i is ſtrongly confirmed by what is related chi- 
cerning the plan upon which the Saxon landholden 
uſed to e out their . A Saxon eſtate 
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tor for the maintenance of his family, and was cultivat- 
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enterprizes. The other part was either granted to 


— 
— - 


by him for the performance of certain ſervices ;j— 


2s I ſuppoſe the places diſtinguiſhed by the name 
Borland to have been occupied by boors or bond- 


men, employed in farm-ſervice, in the Anglo-Saxon 
period of the hiſtory of Galloway: So am I alſo in- 
clined to conſider thoſe places, the names of which 
are compounded with the word ceorl or churl to 


. 


have been farms let in thoſe days, to tenants. f 
Ir ſeems probable too, that the moſt conical of 


qually to be referred to the Saxon times. Of the 


oblong ſquare, rounded at the angles. As to houſes; 
ſome remains of the Saxon faſhion of architecture 
may yet be traced into thoſe places of Kircudbright. 
ſhire which are moſt remote from 1 ne f 
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was uſually divided into two parts, the inland and 
the outland. The former was reſerved by the proprie- 5 


ed by his ſlaves or hondmen; while he himſelf either 
lived in ſavage, idleneſs, or was engaged in _ | 


ſome military companion or dependent, to be held 


or was let to tenants, named churit or ceorls. And; 


the moats or tumuli in this part of Galloway are e- 
remains of encampments,—and there are ſeveral, 


in this part of Galloway, thoſe may be inferred to 
have been Saxon, which are of ayal form, or of an 
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92 : | JOURNEY THROUGH | 
in the interior partitions, formed of Latte, * 
plaiſtered on both ſides with clay. I believe tha 
that the Saxons were the firſt who introduced this 
mode of building into Britain, Their ordinary; hoy. 
ſes being of this ſtructure. Evep their more i 
derable edifices were on ly dry ſtone walls, ſupported 
by parallel walls of turf or clay on each. - In Dan 
noch, on the border of Cumberland, all the peaſanty! 
houſes are ſtill byilt i in the ancient Saxon Kas 

Tur Saxons were ſkilled 3 in weaving linen ; 
and I fancy that we are Aae, to them for the 
uſe of ſhirts. | 
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Sucn are the remains of Saxon hiſtory ang mth 
ners, connected with the antiquities of the Souls 
eaſtern parts of Kirkcudbright-ſhire.; The building 
of the Saxons have not been here much more pe 
manent than thoſe of their Britiſh predecęſſo 
The memory of the Selgove is here preſeryed bythe <* 
circles of grey ſtones, and by the barrows which ant to 
here and there to be met with; the names of h 
Tivers and mountains, too, choſe which are perms 
nent above all other names of place appear t 
been improved by them. Their Saxon ſuccellon 
appear not to have raiſed oy more curable mon 
ments. = VL 


, 
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Tas next in f 3 l the artificial curiofities + 
of this part of the country are the remains of o 
military caſtles and of religious houſes. . Theſe are; 
for the extent of the country ora nume⸗ 
rous. They are of various forms, and in various 
ſtates of preſervation. Some of the caſtles may hae 
been built by the old Piftiſh or Gaelic Lords of 
Galloway. The reſt we no doubt owe to the pro- * 
greſs of Roman arts and manners —Of all the au- 
cient inhabitants of Europe, I know not, that anyx 
except the Romans, and the Moors of Spain had any 
knowledge of the art of building with ſtone and 
lime. From theſe the rude anceſtors of the preſent 
inhabitants learned all that they ever knew of build- 
ing with ſolidity, Their buildings are all therefote | 
either in the Roman faſhion corrupted by their in- 
capacity of perfect, or by their fantaſtic ideas f 
beauty, ſtrength, and utility; —or in the Mooriſh 
faſhion altered in the ſame manner or in a ſtyle 
compounded of the Roman, the Mooriſk/ the Teu- 
tonic, and the Celtic. Kirkcudbright-ſhire affords 
the remains of the two ancient abbies of” DonDk4 2 
NAN; and SWEETHEART or New-Anngy 3 . a the'for. 25 
mer founded by one of the old Pictiib Lords bf 
Galloway into whoſe poſſeſſion it cama, upöft the 
ruin of the Northumbrian monarchy 7 the öther 
founded by Dervorgilla, daughter and co- heireſs to 


he lt of thoſe ba- Tiga dy Ter : 
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94 JOURNEY. THROUGH 
received this name in reference to the abbey of 
Dundrennan founded prior to it. The caſtle d 


by the Douglaſſes, the Herreiſes, the Maxwell 


1 and to deſert the protection of the By 


« thumberland continued to flouriſh, and the Saxod 


| the heptarchy in one * * afterwards by 
the Norman conqueſt, the Saxons became nad 


Buitle, and another within a lake, named Loch. xy 
gus probably belonged to the old Lords of Gallo 
way. Several others appear to have been poſlelle 


And there are others which have been, built by ta 
milies who ſettled in Galloway at a later period, @ 
were dependents upon thoſe above-named. 1 7 

Ir is ; the common tale of Antiquarians, that 
Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of Galloway were ſubd 
ed or expelled by the Picts, in the end of the eightl 
century. This I am ſtrongly inclined to doubt, Tha 
the Picts might penetrate into Galloway, before the 
arrival of the Saxons in this iſland, about the time 
when the Romans were obliged to abdicate the dv 


—] ſhall allow. They might then eſtablik 
_—_ here. The Saxons do not appear i 
have ever occupied the inland parts of Galloway 
There the Picts might continue in a dubious tub 
jection to the Saxons, while the kingdom of Nor 


10 e themſelves in Dumfries-ſhire, Gali 
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ad by ſucceſſive incurſions at length entirely fub- . 
ac and expel their maſters: thus aﬀertitig'to thetti-. 
eeves the ſoyereignty of Galloway.---But, one thing 25 

2 which appears to me certain, is, that, if they were 
ric who penetrated into Galloway, when the Ro- 


man Empire in Britain terminated, thoſe Picts un- 
deniably ſpoke the language of the Celts. © The 
names of places in the interior parts of this coun- 

try, where not plainly of very modern impoſition, : 
are univerſally Celtic; except the Saxon and Da- 
niſh ſirnames and names of places towards the coaſt; 


the Celtic will be found in Galloway. By this I 
think it certain, that they muſt have been à tribe d 
free Celts, who invaded Galloway, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of it upon the retreat of the Romans. 
When, in addition to the above circumſtances,” 1 

conſider the contiguity of Galloway to Ireland; the 
probability that there muſt, in the remoteſt times 


and Ireland ;—and the equal probability, that al- 

though within the limits of the Roman province, 
Galloway was always, in a great meaſure negleted 
by the Romans;---I am led to infer, that, they who, 


Britons, on this quarter, were rather Celts from 


his country might then throw off their allegiatice, © 


and no ancient names which may not be traced in 


have been a frequent intercoutſe between Galloway 4 


after the retreat of the Romans, poured in upon the 


8 Mme af the country juſtifies the idle 
their being Gaels 3. and Gael, is only another nad 
for Celts, affixed by ſome circumſtances which canka 
now be well aſcertained. The old inhabitants 
Galloway are in ſome ancient Latin charters n 
Galwegenſes, Now Galkoeg ſurely ſigniſies the c 
try of the Gaelts, Thus heedleſs of the doubyhul 
facts related by ſome ancient hiſtorians who had lit 
tle opportunity to aſcertain the truth of what, the) 
related; and of the theories of ſome modern 
ters, who have built thoſe theories without 2 know. 
| ledge of facts or circumſtances on which to fo 
them; I ſuppoſe. all the old inhabitants of Galle 
way who were not of Romanized Britiſh, of Saxon 
or of Daniſh origin, to have been---either -remain 
of the inhabitants whom the Romans found here, 
that had not been fully ſubjected by their arms, of 
| Incomers from Ireland. They were long diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of the Wild Scots of Galloway 
In the armies, they were remarkable for a fer 
and for an impetuous, undiſciplined mode of igt 
ing, by which they very nearly reſembled the 
racter of the native Iriſh, ſuch as it is deſcribed} to 
have been, wy the a firſt ee be 
land. 
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iy ſerve as x fort of theory to which 1 may refer 
ca fs in my progres me Calloway: 
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kaiser lies under ſome: diſad- 
antages, to Which Ayrahire and Dumfficsthirs 
fe not ſubject. It has neither lime; c fiof fre. 

It is true, that lime ſtome has been bund in 


rom its peculiar nature, or for want of proper fuel, 
ttempts to burn it, have failed of redueing it t 
x. Marle, however, a calcareous manure formed 
om ſhells, but having ſomething feetid and olly in 
ts charactef which lime wants, has been found in 
reat abundance through theſe lower parts af GU 
o way. For pit-coal * n +6 mf 


To Milton, 4 a by whdth- dee e 
Dumfries, is part of the great highway betwern 
ondon and Portpattick At Milton; we turneck 
n a north-weſt direction, to Kirkpatrick kirk; The 
iighway ſeems here to be in ſome: fort; the line 
f demarcation dividing cultivation from-wildnefs. 
de houſe: of Milton, indeed, ſtanding on che up- 
er fide. of the highway, with ſome little) planta- 
ions about it, and the village of the ſame name, 
RR 
Vol. II. have 
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have you — than a Mack heath, din 
fied by a moraſs and a ſmall lake, opens to via 
one hand, and on the other riſing ande 
but bare and uncultivated,—or where cultivated, 
and theſe are often ſo very low, ſo careleſs; buily 
feeble of feeble, ſluggiſh animals might-ealily; minke 
importation of lime, and by the digging up of n 
the improveable lands have received more or lei 
provement. Here marle has not been found, at 
lime cannot be obtained unleſs at à price ge 
chan unſkilful huſbandmen, novices in the laban 


of agriculture dare venture to pax. 


Tu fale of the ſheep and the black. cattie w 
they rear and ferd enables R 
rents, and maintain their families. But, theſe g 
ces ſeem to be exactly in that ſtate, in which in 
try and population are the moſt mundi 
long without improvement. Neither agricult 
nor the management of cattle, are exceedingi 
underſtood, or practiſed with great enterpriſe . Ii 
people ſeem to have no notion that large furt 
are to be acquired by the arts of huſbandry, n 
than by manufacture or merchandiſe. Mahut 


have not e 1 
— of xfhuywpamgthe« chief objedts. to 
not in a condition of miſerable poverty; They have 

ic comfortable enjoyment of the neceſſaries and . 
many of the conveniencies of life, But, their num-. 
he practice of the employments common in the 
ountry, to any conſiderable opulence nd the 
e eee 
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ployed for improving the face of this country, and 
rouſing the people to induſtry by intelligent and. | 
public-ſpirited landholders. They have already be- 
Let them perſiſt, till the hole country is made 
ſufficiently open to foot, horſe, and carriage. The 
next thing for them to do, is, that each cultivate a 
little domain of his 'own, and content himſelf with 
being rather a loſer, than a gainer in the manage- 
ment,—provided only, that he can here exhibit 
ſuch improvements as it may be advantageous for 
his tenants and dependents to become acquainted 
with.—In the third place, I ſhould think that every | 
intelligent landholder might let his lands under con- 
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| with the richer and more populous countics of Bag 


_ | JOURNEY-THROUGH 
the practice of farming upon his eſtate, And ll 
let landholders in theſe parts try, by all mea 
allure manufacturers to form little eſtabliſa 
e eee eee "_ manyulay 
- Wy | e 

| "Y 5 1 
. and Pao pies loch as theſe, en 
ry traveller through theſe parts of Scotland 
find frequent occaſion to chrom aut. Comm 


land, or even with thoſe parts of Scotland v 
| manufactures have been eſtabliſhed and agriculii 
improvements diligently purſued,— Galloway ke 
ſeem much behind in population and in enlightagd 
induſtry. But in a compariſon with moſt: coꝶ 
on the continent of Europe, it will have the a 
tage. The vaſt empire of Ruflia is yet a wilden 
with only ſome ſpots of cultivation, and ſome ſun 
der companies of inhabitants ſcattered here an 
there over it. The labour of the mines is the f 
cipal branch of induſtry proſecuted in Sweden i 
this is an employment ſo little lucrative--foputh 
moſt part, —ſo unhealthy, and ſo untomfortably 
that the inhabitants of that country in which 
| working of mines is che ſpecies of induſtry c 
I cultivated, can never be in a very thriving d 
dition, or very numerous. As little can be f 
e ep Poland... int. 
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North of Europe are n und other row mates, 
But, no country, of which che inhabitants art in pro- 
portion to its etont numerdus, and in which the arty 
are induſtriouſly and ingenioufly cultivated, will 


— 


that the kingdoms in the North of Europe are in 
no high ſtate of internal cultivation and population. 79 
The defarts' in Spain the annual emigration of 
the flocks of ths Spaniſh ſhepherds with their flocks, 
over 2 wide extent of country, from one province 
to another the exportation of unwrought wodl 
and ſilk, as'the' principal corinodities of dameſtic 
production Which Spain has to export;—and the 
numbers of the robberb and gypfies in that Ring 
dom, ſhew its induſtry and population to be in n 
enviable ſtats. France, even before its late dite. 
ſes, was confelſedly leſd populous in proportion 10 
its extent than Great Britain, and its people poorer 
than the inhabitants of Scotland or England. Ger. 
many is under alt the diſdvantages of France, aud 
wants, at che ſame time, many of the advantages 
which it poſſeſſes. Although we ſhould not believe 
more than one-half of what travellers: telt us; we 
ſhould however find no reaſon'ts envy the Italians, 
in the preſent condition of their country. Nen 

here, then, where the country is ſo bare,--wherg 
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export its productions in a naw, wwrought Rate. It 
is therefore clear from che nature of their trads, 


Wi 


h duſtry is ſo languid ; I am perſuaded that Scotland 
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with the ſpade, than like a compact (iran 


highways, remain the moſt permanent of all 
ESE ma oo 


e eres 


ſhews the labouring part of the community in 2 
ter condition than we ſhould find them any wha 
upon the Continent of Europe. How great 
Happy then ſhall we be, when all our latent cn 
lities of improvement thall be "OE unfolded,” and 


N 

1 ed adder te Napa ii wh 
tered. upon better roads. Roads have been funf 
But, the ſoil being ſoft and deep; gravel being pt 
haps not to be readily obtained; the work 
ing lazy or unſkilful; or the ſuperintendent 
theſe works driving too hard bargains with 
unſolid; mote; tits looks earth, haſtily: the 
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ned to reſiſt the impreſſions of the wh 
arg pr ee 
riages of all ſorts. I cannot hope, that if 
in of bees toil ever e e 
rope,—ſuch roads as theſe, would, like the N 


ments to teſtify to future times the ingeniou 
Kanu 
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' K1axrirzrcx occuts as the name of à Scotch pa- 
riſh oftener, chan any other name. That which'F 
had now entered, wasKirkpatrick-Durham.) There 
are, beſides, Old Kirkpatrick; Kirkpatrick Fleming 
Kirkpatrick- Juxta; Lirkpatrick gray; and perhaps 
other Kirkpatricks unknown to me. AM theſe pas 
riſhes have been ſo named in .bpnour-of St Patrick; 
the patron ſaint of Ireland, hy whoſe miniſtration? 
the Iriſh were firſt converted to Chriſtiauity. St 


preached in many places in the ſouth-welt;of. Scot- 
land. He paſſed at length into Ireland, y Fort- 

patrick moſt probably, which ſtill bears his name- 
By the converſion of the Iriſh, he became eminent 
in the Romiſh: Church. In veneration for his faint- 
y memory were all thefe churches in Scotland which 
ill bear his name, ———_ III 
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e 
to this church is, for the greater part, heathy. The 
farms are divided by low, and inſufficient ſtome 
dykes. The ſouthern parts of this tract begin to be 
incloſed and cultivated : The northern parts are oc- 
cupied as paſture · grounds for ſheep and black. cattle. 
The average rent of theſe latter grounds is not more 
than two. ſhillings an acre. On theſe, as en han 

all 
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Patrick was a Briten, a native of the pariſh of OM 


| — bred: Wh Fo i n 
or fens. Potatoes are very generally raiſed, andy 
large quantities, here, as in moſt other parts 
Scotland. If Sir Walter Raleigh did indeed i 
trodute the potatoe from America, and plant i 
Mis eſtates in Ireland, for the firſt time of its h 
known, or planted in theſe iſlands j he muſt/ h 
 knowledged to have performed, in this, 's mot 
neficial ſervice to his country, than if he had fupt 
ceeded in the diſcovery of gold mines in Gig 
The overflowing population of Ireland: has b 
chiefly encouraged and ſupported by the uſe ofa 
tatoes. Since potatoes were, within the pri 

century introduced into Scotland; the fate uf 
common people has been greatly. bettered: Almal 
every variety of ſoil and climate known in thi 
of agriculture contributes more tu the enxichin 
pulverization of the ground, than the dung 
digging, weeding, and ploughing necelſaty inf 
ſing potatoes. They form a moſt nutritious a 
of food to men, acceptable at almoſt all table "They 
6f domeſtic animals of all kinds. Switie pargiculan 


6 PART or 20 ; FP 
y thrive and fatten moſt rapidly, Cs F 

tatoes, with a ſmall mixture of corn. Cows yield 
cat abundance of mill, hen fed upon potatoes. 
otatoes afford a fpirit,; by diſtillation. They max 
nn nme into er, 


; of Galloway, conſiderably checked by thirlage 
> certain milns. The nature-of this thirlage is, to 


cupant of the particular miln to which his farm 
thirled, a certain proportion of all his grain, 

xcept what may be requiſite for ſeed and for horſe- 
orn. When milns were firſt erected in this coun- 
the erection of the miln, and the eſtabliſhment of 
miller might be ſo expenſive, as to render this thir- | 
ge neceſſary. 
ued : No farmer thought of raiſing more gtain- 
aan was neceſſary for the uſe of his family, and the 
ayment of ſuch rent, as he was obliged to pay in 
ain. All the corn, therefore, which was produced 
the country, except that conſumed by horſes, or 

ſerved for ſeed, was to be made into meal, Where 
had been raiſed. The management of -milng be- 
derſtood, than at preſent, was, by conſequence, 


ances, nothing could be more natural than to en- 
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blige the poſſeſſars of certain farms to pay to the 


Agriculture was in thoſe days, little 


be paid for at a higher rate. In theſe circum- 


106 JOURNEY THROUGH 
ſure to certain milns, the cuſtom of certain latds, 
When a landholder erected a miln on his eſtate be 
by a deed of thirlage, ſuitable to the feudal ideas d 
the age, irrevocably ſettled upon it certain ſearvi- 
tudes, and a certain income by which it might#he 
maintained. Theſe eſtabliſhments were undoubted. 
ly of great benefit to the whole country at the time 
of their inſtitution ; contributing to improve-the 
diet and the modes of life connected with it. But, 
in the advancement of that progreſs of imptove- 
ment to which they contributed, they haveziat 
length ceaſed to be neceſſary, and have become hr. 
thenſome. The agriculture of the country haghe 
come ſo much more conſiderable, that milns dn 
now be ſupported, wherever they are neceſſary; wt 
thout monopoly or feudal ſervitude. To be obliged 
to employ a miller who is diſliked, or who has . 
different apparatus about his miln, or is ill-falled Bl | 
in his buſineſs, appears an intolerable grievance" Wl : 
the farmer. And ftill worſe does he think it, to be 

a 

. 


compelled to pay a mulcture which is much men 
than an adequate reward for the labour by which it 
is earned; and to be obliged to pay for the grind- 


ing of corn which he perhaps ſinds it more advan- b 
tageous to fell without making it into meal.-1 WM t: 
ſhould think, that this obſfacle to the improvement cc 
of agriculture might be eaſily removed by a wegul- Wl + 
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tion enjoining the proprietor of every miln, to'lel 
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PART OF SCOTLAND. 107 
his rights of thirlage, for a regulated price, at the 
demand of the e. of the lands Wenner 
burthened with hank: | 


PoPULATION 1 dans nip Ge * ſome time, 
in this neighbourhood.- The enlightened ideas adop- 
ted by ſome of the landholders have been the chief 
cauſes of this progreſs.—Roads have been formed, 
to open up an intercourſe between the different 
parts of the country. The lands have been ſubdi- 
vided and incloſed. The attention of the farmers 
has been directed more than formerly, to agricul- 
ture. Dr Lamont, the preſent clergyman of Kirk- 
patrick-Durham, being at the ſame time proprietor 
of conſiderable land property in the neighbourhood, 
has, with great ingenuity, ſpirit, and ſucceſs, la- 
boured to improve his own fortune, and to ſet a 
laudable example to the other landholders in the 
neighbourhood. He has fubdivided his lands into 
{mail poſſeſſions. Within theſe eight or ten years, 
a village conſiſting of from fifty to an hundred fa- 
milies, has been raiſed in the neighbourhood of 
the church. By his exertions, a company have 
been engaged to begin the eſtabliſhment of a cot- 
ton manufactory, upon à joint ftock. Another 
company have, equally. under his direction, begun 
a [mall woollen manufactory. Another company 
have been perſuaded to form a ſmall ſtock for the 

„ eſtabliſhment 
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bourhood with thoſe grocery goods, and other w 


ſatisſied with merely bringing people of this daß 


ployment, has alſo ſuggeſted a ſcheme to cheat them 
| firing to encourage a ſcheme which has been con. 


Out of the ſtock thus formed, the occaſional neceb 


to practiſe ceconomy both for themſelves and t 


eſtabliſhment of a warehouſe, to ſupply the neigh, 


which are, of neceſſity, to be imported into ſucks 
country as this. As the labourers in Manufacture 
are, for the moſt part, little capable of regular fry. 
gality, but after earning and ſpending liberal wages 
are often helpleſsly indigent, in the caſe of diſeale, 
or infirm old age: Dr Lamont, therefore; "not 


together, into the village, and finding them ems 


into æconomy. A SYMPATHETIC SOCIETY has, 
under his auſpices, been lately formed here. The 
members being chiefly labourers, and perſons de 


trived for their benefit, contribute at admiſſion, two 
ſhillings and ſix-pence each, to a common fund, and 
in addition to this, ſix-pence a month, ever after, 


ſities of any of the members who may be te. 
duced to want are ſupplied, by fixed regulations 


through the hands of office-bearers appointed 0 
its management. The careleſs are thus taught 


their neighbours : And want is relieved, without 
the humiliation of beggary. To give gaiety to 
place where pains have been taken to eſtabliſhvin- 
duſtry,—and toallure the inhabitants of the environs 
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to reſort hither as to a ſcene of amuſement, and of 
trade; a fair, -I believe, of old inſtitution;---has 
bliſhed, as accompaniments to the fair. This fair 
and the races take place on the laſt Thurſday of 
March, annually. - The races, with the fair, draw 
numbers together. The villagers are enriched by 
the money ſpent on the occaſion. And the neigh- 
bouring farmers are gratified by an opportunity of 
enjoying, on a ſmall ſcale, the ſame amuſements 
of which the Great and the Faſhionable are * 
* fond. 


' I wovLD not willingly diſapprove of any thing 

having a tendency to promote induſtry, Vet, 1 
would not have the numbers of the people increa- 
ſed, their induſtry quickened, or their enjoyments 


- multiplied, at the expence of their virtue. For 


this reaſon, chiefly, would I incline to diſcourage 
the extenſion of our larger manufacturing towns. 
Crowded together, and continually ſupplied: with 
money, the workmen, in thoſe towns, hold an almoſt 
perpetual holiday. This frequency of convivial and 
ſenſual enjoyments render them incapable of fruga- 
lity, or temperance. They become, by conſequence, 
extravagant, debauched, idle, and-knaviſh. They 
waſte the earnings of their labour, even before they 
are earned. Their health and ſtrength are equally 

_ waſted. 
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waſted. What are our greateſt ſeats of and 
ring induſtry, but ſo many ſinks where virtue 
corrupted, and population waſted Now, it i 
upon theſe views, that I ſhould perhaps preſume 
diſapprove of all attempts to promote the apparent 
and temporary proſperity: of any country by m. 
king it a ſcene of ruſtic feſtivity. Villagers who 
have learned to depend upon the profits of af ma 
ket, a fair, or a race for a conſiderable part of their 
livelihood, are thus irreſiſtibly, more or leſs, inclined 
to idleneſs at other times. Their manners acquire 
tone of indolence and of rude debauchery. Mam 
factures can never thrive among them. They be. 
come ſchools of diſſipation to the peaſantry of the 
circumjacent country. This effect is not diſcerned 
in its commencement. The miſchief is commonly 
done, before the agency producing it, can be noi 
ced. Market-days, and markets are uſeful and n 
ceſſary. But, races, cock-fightings, and feſtive 
meetings for the purpoſe ſolely of feſtivity, oughtto 
be carefully diſcouraged, wherever A _—_ 
tue are to be cheriſhed. | 3114 
Ir is pleaſing to view, and to exhibit a e 
of the church of Scotland, in the reſpectable light 
of a leader in beneficial improvements, and am 4 
tive promoter of virtuous induſtry among his Wl | 
Tiſhioners and 6 Next after difcharging Wl ' 
aſſiduoully 
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aſiduouſly the functions of his oſſice; and. ſetting 
an example of decorous manners; a Clergyman can 
do nothing worthier than this, of the clerical cha- 
racter, or more honourable in the ſight of both God 
and man.— Thus has Dr Lamont gzined the affec- 
tion and the eſteem of all who witneſs his generous 
and enlightened exertions. And the eſtabliſhments 

under his influence are likely to preſerve his me- 
mory in a country worn os dene to nn to 
virtuous — | it 


* % £ * 


From K1axpATBICK-DURRAM 10 New Caitow ar,” 4 | 
AFTER fpending a day at/the'manſe of Kirlkpa« 
trick. Durham, I continued my-journey':towards 
New. Galloway. A tolerably good pariſh-road leads 
from Kirkpatrick- Kirk to the Bridge of Orr. In 
this vicinity are various remains of circular walls, and 
mounds, which undoubtedly mark the ſituations of 
Saxon or Daniſh ſtations or encampments. The 
Daniſh are now ſcarcely to be any where diſtinguiſh, 
ed from the remains of Saxon camps. Both are 
round, and have fimilar ditches and earthen walls 
ſurrounding them. The coaſts of all Galloway were 
not only occupied by the Saxons, but alſo infeſted 
by the piratical Danes. Hence it is impoſſible to 


decide, without more accurate inveſtigation of theſe 
matter, 


un JobxkEr THROUGH: - | 
matters, than I have yet had in my power; which 
pf theſe remains of mme are ung 
n mn 05 {TK r. * * 
We In 

pe wit alone eee 


| This river takes its riſe out of Loch-Urr, or Orrs 


Jake ſituate at the diſtance of ten or twelve mil 
farther up the country; about three miles in cit. 
cumference; and bounded by the three pariſſieꝶ 
| Glencairn, Dunſcore, and Balmaclellan.---This lake 
ſeems to be the Lough-Cure of Camden, from which 
he erroneouſly repreſents the Nith as ifluing, and 
on which he relates that the Se/gove had a town 
called, by the Romans, Corda. This lake is, at i 
greateſt depth, nine fathoms. It has, within it's 
fmall iſland, on which are yet to be ſeen the ruins 
of an ancient caſtle. On this ſite perhaps might 
the huts of the Se/gove ſtand. The iſle is now fre 
quented by water-fowls: and eagles have been knowh 
to breed on it. Pikes and trouts ; both ſpecies oſ⸗ 
ten very large;---are the _ fiſhes which it- ms 
duces. 


. In the environs of this lake are Farborough Bus 
Butte, where in the days, when all were warriours, 
and the arrow the chief miſſile weapon, the old in- 
habitants of that neighbourhood are ſuppoſed to have 
 gxerciſed themſelves in ſhooting the bow, - 

_ 
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Tas Urr thus ifluing from the lake of. the fame 
name, holds its courſe, for anumber of miles, through 
a wild tract of country, and over an irregular chan- 
nel. As it advances, its ſtream is increaſed by. the 
acceſſion of various rivulets. It begins, at length, 
to ſhew ſome ſtripes of level and fertile ground upon 
its banks. It becomes the boundary between the 
two pariſhes of Croſs-michael and Kirkpatrick-Dur- 
ham. As theſe terminate, Buittle commences on the 
one fide, and Urr upon the other. The country be- 
comes more level, on either hand, and diſplays great- 
er cultivation, as the river advances. By the time 
of its reaching Dalbeattie, it has increaſed to a very 
conſiderable ſtream. A few miles below this laſt 
place, it diſcharges its waters into the Solway Firth; 
affording an inlet to the tide;; and a ſort of road 
where veſſels in the coaſting trade enter. Theſe 
veſſels bring chiefly lime and coals from the coaſts 
of Cumberland. Grain and Ne are the articles 
which they export. 


, e 


Ar Dalbeattie, are mills, and a ſmall village which 
ſeems thriving, It is indeed rather ſurpriſing, that, 
2 ſituation ſo favourable has not before this time, 
been occupied by a town or village of conſiderable 
magnitude. But, the inland country was formerly 
ſhut up. Its cattle and ſheep were not articles for 
exportation by ſea. What imports the country re- 
Vol. II. P quired, 


: 
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quired, were introduced by the way of Dumfrie, 
Kirkcudbright, or Wigton. Roads have been fot. 
med which eſtabliſh a communication between 
the foot of this river, and the more adjacent 
parts of the interior country. The lime impor. 
ted, has already been laid in great abundance upon 
the lands. The quantities of grain for exporta. 
tion increaſe. And, if ſome ſuitable manufa@ture 
could be eſtabliſhed at Dalbeattie, I ſhould expe 
to ſee it riſe to rival the moſt conſiderable towns in 
this part of Galloway. * 


Trz banks of this river are not deſtitute of natt- 
ral beauties, and artificial decorations. At the bridge 
by which I paſſed are a few cottages with a dyeing 
Houſe and a corn-mill, ſituate low upon the banks 
of the river, while the adjoining grounds riſe, with 
with ſomewhat of an abrupt elevation, almoſt im- 
mediately above them, ſo as to produce with the 
aid of the bridge, the highway, and ſome trees and 
wild ſhrubbery, a ſufficiently pictureſque effect. From 
' this ſituation, nearly to the mouth of the river, the 
lands are on both ſides, cultivated, and rudely in. 
cloſed. The ſtream is here and there ſcantily ſhad- 
ed with wood. The hills riſe to no great elevation, 
and are, all over arable. The vales are commonly 
covered with a rich ſward of natural graſs. A mo- 
raſs of no great extent, now and then intervens. 

| Some 
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Some miles below the upper bridge is another on 
the great road between Dumfries and Portpatrick ; 
the haugh bridge, An eſtate bordering here, upon 
he river, was not many years ſince purchaſed by a 
Mr Herries of London, who has ſince built an hand- 
ſome houſe, near the bridge, which he now, chief. 
jy inhabits. The Herrie/es were one of the firſt Nor- 
man families, —for I take them to have been Nor- 
man, — who obtained poſſeſſions in this part of Gal- 
loway, Towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
the family of Maxwell acquired their eſtates and 

onours, by the marriage of the then Lord Maxwell, 
with the heireſs of the laſt Lord Herries. Many fa- 
milies of this name are ſtill ſcattered through the 
ſouth-eaſtern parts of Kirkcudbright-ſhire. Mr Her- 
ics whom I have here mentioned as lately ſettled - 
in this neighbourhood, is, I believe, originally from 
Galloway. And it would be not unpleaſing if others 
of the ſame name, like him, acquiring fortunes, 


udbright- hire. 


Or the family of Maxwell, many more deſcen- 
dents, and thoſe in the higher ranks of life, remain 
in this country. Several miles below the Haugh 
ſtands the houſe of Munche/5, the ſeat of Mr Max. 
ell, a very amiable, Roman Catholic gentleman. 
He is proprietor of an extenſive eſtate in that neigh- 

P 2 bourhood 


ſhould reſtore the honours of their name in Kirk- _ 
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bourhood. Adjoining to his houſe are conſid 
plantations, —chiefly of pines. Some of the lands ij. 
ing on the Urr are, in a fine ſtate of cultivation. By 
the influence perhaps of this family, Roman Caths. 
lics are more numerous in that neighbourhood than 
in the reſt of Kirkcudbright-ſhire, j 


OeeosrTE to Myuncheſs, upon the weſtern ſide g 
the Urr ſtands the old caſtle of Buitile, ſaid to han 
been originally a caſtle poſſeſſed by the ancient 
Lords of Galloway. It came, by marriage, into the 
poſſeſſion of John Baliol, who was for ſome time 
king of Scotland. It fell, afterwards into the hands 


of the Dou glaſſes. 1 


Sixce the hiſtory of the ancient Lords of Gal. 
loway is ſo much connected with many of the're 
mains of its ancient buildings; I ſhall: here intro- 
duce thoſe few facts which I have learned concern- 
ing them. I have already ſuggeſted my opinion, 
that the ancient Galuegenſes were not a tribe d 
Picts; but rather the deſcendents of ſome of the ola 
Selgove and Novantes who had retired before' the 
Romans, to the interior hills, among which vr 
know not that theſe invaders ever penetrated; 
' reinforced perhaps with occaſional emigrants from 
Ireland. When the Romans began to withdrav 
their forces from ITY thoſe unconquered inh. 
| bitant 
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bitants of the mountains, ruſhed down upon the 
Romanixed and ſubjugated Britons. In concert with 
the Scots and Pitts, they advanced rapidly into the 
ſouthern parts of the iſland. By the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, they were driven backward into their former 
faſtneſſes. Their ſhores were occupied by the in- 
yaders. They were divided by the territories of 
the Britons of Strath-Clyde, from the Scots and 
the Picts in the more northern parts of the iſland.” 
They might-perhaps become- dependent upon the- 
Saxons ; but Kill they remained a diftinct people. 


Tir Scots, in the mean time, ſubdued the Pits, 
The conquered, incorporated with their conquerors, 
ceaſed to be named, as a diſtinct people. The Bri, 
tons of Strath. Clyde, as thoſe of Cumberland, gradual- 
ly melted away, before the Saxons and the Scots. 
The Danes began to invade the coaſts of Britain 
The Saxons loſt, by degrees, all their territories-in- 
the ſouth of Scotland. The Gakoegenſes regained 
poſſeſſion of the whole country, from the confines: 
of Ayrſhire, on the one fide, to the mountains. of 
Clydeſdale, and the Solway frith upon the other. 
Intereſted-to co-operate with the Scots againſt the 
Danes and Saxons, they ſoon fell into a ſtate of 
dependency upon their more powerful allies. De- 
ſcended from the ſame origin, as the Scots, their 
cuſtoms and manners might have been the ſame 7 

: had 
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had not thoſe of the Scots been greatly altered 
and improved by their union with the Picts, and 
their intercourſe with the Saxons. They, now, 
therefore, appeared a diſtinct people, and might pros 
bably be nearly allied in character to their contems 
poraries in the North of Ireland. 


- Tas political diſtinction, and this diverſity of 
character were ſufficient to make them appear in the 
eyes of thoſe old writers by whom they are men. 
tioned, —a peculiar race. Their ruder manners 
gained them the appellation of Picts, and the cha- 
racter of being deſcended from the ancient. Pidts, 
They had been named by the Saxons, more proper» 
ly Gaels, and their country Gallweg or Galloway. 


| By the labours of the Saxon Clergy ; by the inter» 
mixture of the Saxons who remained among them, 
after the limits of the Northumbrian kingdom were 
contraſted; by their ſubjection to the Saxoniſed 
Scots; and by the occaſional invaſions of the Danes; 
they loſt, by degrees, the uſe of the Celtic lan, 
guage and the peculiarities of their manners. Yet, 
it ſeems probable, that they retained theſe long 1 
ter their union with the . 


Ar what particular 5 05 the petty ſovereigus 
of Galloway became feudatories to the kings of the 
Scots, 


. n_ xx 0 "I. 
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Scots, cannot now be aſcertained. When the Gai- 
wegians went out with the Scots, to battle againſt 
their common enemies, the poſt of honour was u- 
ſually aſſigned to the former, A battle was loſt by 
David the Firſt, by the miſconduct of the Gakuegians 


who led the van of his army. In the reign of Malcolm 


Canmore, in the twelfth century, all Galloway was 
ſubject to Fergus, perhaps the moſt powerful ſubje& 
then in Scotland. Being afterwards unſucceſsful-in 
a war with his ſovereign, Malcolm IV. he aſſumed 
the habit of a monk, and ſpent his laſt years in the 
abbey of Holyrood houſe. His ſons Uchtred and 
Gilbert inherited his territories of Galloway and 
Carrick. By their father's misfortunes, their coun- 
try had fallen more entirely than before, under the 
power of the Scottiſh ſovereign. Upon the capti- 
vity of William the Lion, they threw off the Scot- 
tiſh yoke, and entered into alliance with the Eng- 
liſh, Gilbert, by the aid of the Engliſh, ſubdued 
his brother, and put him to death. Upon the death 
of Gilbert, however, Roland, the ſon of Uchtred 
became lord of all Galloway; while the earldom of 
Carrick was aſſigned to his couſin, Duncan. Alan, 
{on of Roland was the laſt of the old Lords of Gal- 
loway. Dervigild, his third daughter, marrying 
John Baliol of Bernard-Caſtle in Yorkſhire, carried 
the lordſhip of Galloway into that family. Thomas 
Macduallen, natural fon ef Alan, obtaining the aid 

of 
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of the king of tlie iſle of Man, ſought to poſe 

himſelf of his father's territories; but ang 
fee to Ireland. 


Jonn Ba1,or, the ſon of Dervigild, became in his 
mother right, King of Scotland, and Lord of Gal. 
loway. It was he whom tradition relates to haye 

reſided, often in Buittle-Caſtle. With the ſovereign- 

ty of Scotland, the family of John Baliol loſt the 

1 : lordſhip of Galloway. It fell at length, to John 

| þ Comyn, grand-nephew to Baliol. Comyn was flain 

{ by Robert Bruce at Dumfries. His daughter and 

heireſs, become the wife of Archibald, Lord Doug 

laſs, an adherent to Bruce; and with her the fami- 
ly of Douglas acquired the lordſhip of Galloway. 


In this family it remained, till the eſtates and 

| honours of the Earl of Douglas were forfeited to 
the Crown, in conſequence of his rebellion againſt 

King James II. This forfeiture took place in the 


year 1455“. . 


A — 8 88 


Tux eſtates of the Douglaſſes in Galloway wer I | 
ſoon granted by the munificence of the Scottiſh 
monarchs to other feudatories. The Maxwell's of 


Nithſdale obtained great part of Kirkcudbright:ſhir. WM 1 
; 46 9 
* For the moſt important of theſe facts, I confeſs myſelf indebted ly 


to a Learned Paper on the Ancient hiftory of Galloway, by Mr Nd. te 


dell of Glenriddell, the moſt eminent Antiquarian now in Galloway 
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able proprietors of the lands in Wigton - ſnire. In 
the progreſs of civility, lands came to be transferred 
by ſale. The Gordon of Kenmore, then acquired 
great part of the poſſeſſions of the Maxwells ;-and 
other on.! n in man a 


EveN dvrivg the time bf the old 1 of Gal- 


The Stewart of Garlies ecame the moſt conſider 


% 


loway, other families beſide them, would ſurely 


have poſſeſſions here. They had undoubtedly their 


feudatory dependents, who held lands from them, 
under certain conditions. Certain ſirnames ſtill 
prevail here, which 1 ſuſpect to have deſcended 
from the ancient inhabitants, the wild Scots of Gal- 
loway. Such are M*Clarg, M*Lellan, \'M*Ghie, 
M*Kie, M*Dowall, M*Culloch, M Tuggart. per- 
haps Murdoch, and: Murchie +: M*Turk'1s probably 


Daniſh. Of the families of theſe names, ſome might 


poſſibly be cadets from the lords of Galloway: 
Others, from the firſt, diſtin& and dependent fami- 


lies. I ſhould ſuppoſe the Fergu/ons of Galloway to 


have deſcended from the old Lords.—— 


Tavs imperfect is the hiſtory of ancient Galloway. 
The view of its preſent ſtate is more entertaining 
than the ſtory of its progreſs. The tract of country 
lying between the rivers Urr and Dee, which I en- 
tered, upon croſſing the former of theſe rivers, is, 

Vo“. IL Q for 
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for the greater part, highly fertile, and weil 
vated. The houſe of Mollance, the property/oÞMe 
Coupland of Collieſton, is ſeen, before one has ad 
vanced far over the bridge. It ſtands in a level tity 
ation. It is conſiderably large, and in a goodtile 
of building. With the ſurrounding grounds, which 
are laid out in a good taſte, it contributes greatly 
to decorate and dignify the landſcape within which 
it appears. The adjacent lands are, by thee 
chiefly of Mr Coupland, divided by a ſufficient 
number of roads. The ſoit is here ſoft and deep. 
In forming theſe roads, therefore, it has been. thought 
prudent to have them laid at firſt with common 
mould, without any conſiderable covering or mix 
ture of gravel. After this ſtratum has been wrought 
together and conſolidated, for ſome time, the pu 
dles and chaſms broken in it are filled up, andthe 
whole laid with gravel. I am not ſure, that this 
the very beſt plan for forming uſeful and deſirable 
roads. I found myſelf diſpoſed to complain of it 
when travelling on the roads which had been form- 
ed upon it; for they were broken into many an 
moſt impailable chaſm. : 


ADVANCING acroſs the ridge which divides di 
Dee from the Urr, I found myſelf in a tract d 
country that preſented every mark of rapid im- 


provement. The hields are divided by , 
0 
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of ſuitable height and ſtrength; The farm · houſes 
are degently built, and have their roofs commonly 
covered with flate. - New" farm-houſes are riſing 
here and there, in the ſtile almoſt of handſome villas. 
The country is indeed bare of wood. The idea of 
lining the walls by which the fields are divided, 
with rows of trees, or of planting thorn; hedges has 
not yet been generally adopted here. Vet, ſeveral 
clumps of rifing wood are ſcattered over theſe knolls; 
And every conſiderable houſe is ſheltered hyphae 
tions n round it. | 


FroM ta middle of this bridge, the — 10 
holds a wide extent of beautiful landſcape, ſtretch- 
ing to the ſouth and the ſouth-weſt. ' On the fore. 
ground are the cultivated: fields which form the 
lower part of the pariſh of Croſs-michael ; the houſe 
of Green-law, almoſt hid amidſt the extent of wood, 
which ſpreads out around it, on all ſides, except 
the front; the village of Carlinwart, (newly chriſ- 
tened Caſtle-Douglas ; ) the Carlinwark loch, below ; 
its environs, in a fine ſtate of cultivation, thick-ſet 
with farm-houſes ; towards the ſouthern. extremity 
of the proſpect, Inglefton, the ſeat of Mr Hexon, and 
the woods embowering the houſe of Gal/fon ; while 
mountains riſe beyond, incloſing the landſcape, to- 
wards the ſea. Towards the ſouth-weſt, the eye 
ranges over a wide and rich extent of landſcape : 

Q 2 The 
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The banks of the river, beautified, here andathere, 
with wood: Several churches and gentlemeiiſ ; 
the ancient caſtle of Thrief or Thrieve ; and ham. 
lets and villages thickly nen over che ſcene; 
SERIE a... 4} | 

— within  theſe-laG oa 
years, towards augmenting the population, and im. 
proving the cultivation of theſe parts. It was, I be⸗ 
lieve, by ſome gentlemen from Ireland, that the in. 
habitants of Galloway were firſt taught the uſe 
marle, as a manure. Through all that tract along 
this coaſt, which lies within eight or ten miles of 
the ſea-ſhore, has marle been found in conſiderable 
abundance, in the bogs and moſſes, and at various 
depths. In theſe marle-moſles, are ſometimes found 
exuviæ of animals which no longer inhabit this iſland. 
have ſeen the clint and horns of an Aurochs dug 
up from a marle-pit in this neighbourhood. Bus, 
of all the ſtrata of marle which this country has hi- 
therto been known to contain, the moſt remarkable 
is that of the CARLINWARK Loch. This loch cannot 
be more than four miles in circumference... On its 
ſides are tracts of moraſs from which the neighbour: 
ing inhabitants procure their peas. Even through 
theſe, the marle has been found to extend partially: 
But, the whole, or almoſt the whole bed of the 
lake has been found one continuous ſtratum of matle, 


ä of conſiderable thickneſs, Within the period above- 
mentioned, 
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— or perhaps earlier, this marle has been 
dug or dragged up, and purchaſed as a manure, by 
41 the neighbouring farmers. - To the exiſtence of 
this vaſt ſtratum of marle has agriculture been in- 
debted for the wonderful progreis which it has late- 
ly made in theſe; parts. The late proprietor, Mr 
Gordon of Culvennan, deſirous no leſs to improve 
the ſtate of the country, than to increaſe. hispwn 
income, formed a canal to connect the Carlinwark 
loch with the river Dee, that the farmers on the 
banks of the river, wherever it is navigable by boats, 
might obtain marle for the manuring of their lands, 
by water-carriage. The roads were, at the ſame 
time, improved through the-neighbourhood, ſo as 
to render them more eaſily acceſſible to carts. Fax 
milies of labourers were ſettled at the the 
loch, who might be employed in digging 
ging up the marle; And this whole tract ſoon came, 
by theſe means, to aſſume a new aſpect, and to re- 
ceive a great increaſe of population. 


Wirz the ſame prudence and public ſpirit which 
had directed him in turning the marle of the loch 
to his own advantage, and to the advantage of the 
country; Mr Gordon proceeded to form à village 
in the ſituation where labourers had been eſtabliſhed | * 
to dig up the marle. He feued out a certain extent 
of ground into ſwall portions, for houſes and gar- 


- 
* 


* 


ſituate upon the highway between Dumfries and 
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dens, upon moderate terms. The neighbouring 


peaſants were pleaſed with the idea of | becoming 
| Lairds. They crowded eagerly to obtain feus 
the riſing village. The proprietor had ſoon the 


pleaſure of ſeeing his village occupied by a confide 
rable number of labourers in huſbandry, country 
artiſans, petty ſhop-keepers, a few ale-houſe-keepers, 
and ſome old peaſants who having ſaved ſome Im 
ſums, were willing to enjoy in their latter days, that 
eaſe and dignity, which, they fancied, were tobe 
found in the village life, and in the poſſeſſion af 


| houſe and garden of their own. un 


_ 


Tais eas lf: 1 or Caſtle- Douglas l 


Portpatrick. The number of its inhabitants was 
augmented, therefore, by incomers from Ireland; 
the Iriſh being, like the Scotch, ſtrongly diſpoſed 
to emigrate to any country richer than their owt 


It became the favourite haunt, too, of wander 


ing beggars: and many houſes of entertainment 
for this claſs of gueſts were ſoon opened in it. Be. 
ing advantageouſly ſituate for intercourſe with both 
the ſea-coaſts and the inland country; it ſoon/be- 
came likewiſe a ſeat of ſmugglers. It ſeemed; "for 
2 while, to be rather the retreat of idleneſs, of want; 
and of vice, than a ſcene of cheerful, EE 
mops induſtry. | Wit 0/6 
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landlord, than he could have drawn from it, by 
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| AwiDsT theſe circumſtances, one might have 
been led to fear, that the formation of this village 
would, in the end, prove more injurious than be- 
neficial to the adjacent country. It appeared to be 
merely a gathering of the poor, the idle, and the vi- 


cious together, not to correct and amend their man- 


ners, or to improve their circumſtances; but to fo 
ter their vices, to encourage their ſloth, and to ren- 
der their poverty ſtill more helpleſsly miſerable. A 
market where proviſions might be diſpoſed of, but 
where little money was to be received, was little 
beneficial to the neighbouring farmers. A village 
thus formed, ſeemed a focus from which the conta- 
gion of vice might be _ tron as 
hood. | | 


Bur, eas a ſhort while after its firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment, had it theſe. effects. Even then, the ground 
feued out, afforded a, much higher return t the 


any other mode of management. It ſupplied him 
with abundance of labourers for the caſting of his 
marle. The market of the village was, at leaſt 
more or leſs convenient to the adjacent farmers. 
And they too found here a choice of labourers for 
hedging, draining, and ditching, for mowing, for 
threſhing, and for harveſt- work. Beſides, a num- 
wn GY were a great 

| engine 
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engine which might be employed to ſome purpoi⸗ 
of the firſt importance in ſocial life. Their povetty | 
would rouſe them from idleneſs: And Wy 
n and Law ie check their vices. 
. +4 [34 
ACCcoRDINGLY, in its pa this village ttow 
becomes every day more thriving and more reſpec; 
table. Flax-dreſſers, weavers, tanners, - faddlers; 
cotton-ſpinners, maſons, and carpenters are n 
eſtabliſhed here. Of theſe artizans, fome ſerve the 
country by ſupplying it with articles of home-ms 
nufacture, which were, before, to be imported frou 
diſtant parts; others · produce new articles of export; 
by which this neighbourhood gains in its traffie 
with other places. To maintain order, here, «the 
village was ſome time ſince, erected into a burgh of 
barony, and placed under the government of ina. 
giſtrates, elected by the feuars. A court · houſe ha 
been built, to give form and dignity to their meet: 
ings. And a priſon reared, to awe offenders. f 
ſchool for the inſtruction of the young had been 
provided, before it was thought neceſſary to p 
vide reſtraints for thoſe who were grown ung 
Many of theſe citizens having acquired ſome ſhare 
of property, have thus become ſo reſpectable anions 
their neighbpurs, as to have authority for the pre 
ſervation of decency and order.—By all theſe'riieant 
has this village rapidly riſen to a thriving condition} 
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and contributed, in no inconſiderable degree, to 
the improvement of its immediate environs. It has 
larely—the ſuperiorities and the adjoining grounds 
—paſſed into the hands of a new proprietor, Mr 
Douglas of Caſtle-Douglas. By his care, the name 
of Carlin-wark has given place to Caſtle-Douglas, by 
which it is henceforth to be diſtinguiſhed. It ſeems , 
probable, that his connections in trade and manu- 
facture, his diſpoſition to promote the improvement 
of a place, in the advancement of which, the inte- 
reſts of his own fortune are concerned, and a gene- 
rous deſire to diſtinguiſh himſelf as the benefactor 
of the country—-may induce him to follow out the 
views of the late Superior of the Burgh, with ſuffi. 
cient judgment, liberality, and ſpirit. 4 


AnoTHER village has alſo riſen, at the diſtance. 
of three miles weſtward from Ca/tle-Douglas. The 
name of this village is Ronehouſe. It owes its origin 
to a great market or fair, which has long been held 


annually, in the beginning of July, in its near 


neighbourhood. . This fair is well known among 
horſe and cattle-dealers by the name of Keltonhill 
fair, It has long been one of the moſt conſiderable 
that are held in this part of Scotland. From Ire- 
land, from England, and from the moſt diſtant 
parts of North Britain, horſe-dealers, cattle-dealers, 
lers of ſweetmeats, and of ſpiritous liquors, gyp- 
Vol. II. R ſies, 
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ſies, pick-pockets, and ſmugglers are accuſtomed to 
reſort to this fair. Every houſe in the village iy 
crowded; And all become, upon this occaſion, 
houſes of entertainment. The roads are for a day 
or two before, crowded with comers to this fair, 
On the hill or park where it is held, tents are'erec- 
ted in rows, ſo as to form a ſort of ſtreet for the 
entertainment of the multitude. Through the whole 
fair-day, one buſy, tumultuous ſcene is here exhi. 
bit2d of buſtling backwards and forwards, bargain 
ing, wooing, carouſing, quarrelling, amidſt horſes, 
cattle, carriages, mountebanks, the ſtalls of chap- 
men, and the tents of the ſellers of liquors, and of 
cold victuals. The fair is held on Tueſday : and 
for all the remainder of the week, the villagers are 
accuſtomed to wander about, and eat and carouſe 
in each other's houſes, to conſume the cold viduals 
and the liquors which remain of what they had pro- 
vided for the ſale of the fair.—Nor is this fair fre- 
quented only by the peaſantry and the dealers, 
The buſy ſcene attracts commonly many of the 
neighbouring gentry to be ſpectators, for ſome ſhort 
time, of the confuſion, the tumult, and the rude 


feſtivity which 1t diſplays. 


Bur, ſince agriculture has begun to be advanced 
in this neighbourhood, and ſince the landholders 
have adopted the principle of granting feus, and of 

| ſubdividing 
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ſsbdividing their lands into ſmall poſſeſſions of a 
few acres each ; the village of Ronehouſe has ad- 
vanced more from theſe cauſes, than by the influence 
| of its annual fair. It is now the ſeat not only of 
2lchouſe-keepers, but of labourers who find employ- 
ment among the neighbouring farmers, of mecha- 
nics who are in the ſame manner employed by the 
neighbourhood, of ſome peddling ſhop-keepers, and 
even of one or two ſmall manufacturers.—Another 
village, conſiderably populous, ſtands at two miles 
diſtance, from Ronehouſe, at the Bridge of Dee. 
The ſituation of all theſe three villages, upon the 
highway between Dumfries and Portpatrick brings 
2 good many emigrants from Ireland to ſettle in 
them. 


— 9 aa 
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ALL this tract of country is indeed wonderfully 
populous. It is a fine proof of the tendency of a- 
oriculture to bring wealth and population to thoſe 
ſeats where it fixes. The influx of labourers from 
Ireland keeps the price of labour low. The vicinity 
of the ſea-coaſt affords the farmers ſufficient conve- 
nience for the exportation of their grain. The high- 
way leading into England gives them conſiderable 
advantages for the ſale and exportation of their cat- 
tle. Hence a rapid increaſe of wealth and popula- 
tion, Every circumſtance ſeems to concur to point 
out this, as a ſcene formed to become the ſeat of 

R 2 thriving 
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thriving manufactures. Coals alone are wantifly, 
But, theſe are readily procured from the oppor 
coaſt of Cumberland. . 


—_ 


YET this diſtri has been perhaps more enriched, 
than beautified by its agriculture. A rotation of 
4 9 crops has not yet been generally adopted by theſe 
+ i farmers. They lay lime or marle upon their fields; 
": and then ſow one ſeed of oats after another, till the 
ſoil and the manure are for the time, exhauſted, 
No fence but the dry ſtone dyke is known among 
them. No ſurface would be more eaſily, or more 
delightfully ornamented with wood than the flowly 
ſubſiding vales, and the ſoftly ſwelling heights of 
theſe lands. But, they are almoſt univerſally bare. 
No clumys crown the eminences : No belts divide 
the fields; hardly has the farmer's or the cottager's 
kitchen-garden, a few trees to ſhelter it and his 
houſe. 


In this neighbourhood, in an iſle formed by the 
Dee, which divides into two ſtreams, that encircle 
this iſle, and then re-unite, ſtands the ancient caftl 
of THRIEry or THRIEVE. Its ruins,---for it is now 
Tuinous,---0ccupy a conſiderable extent of ground. 
The origin of its name is unknown. A more 1. 
cient caſtle than this, is known by authentic re 
cards, to have formerly ſtood in the ſame ſituation. 


TS” 
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If I might riſk a conjecture, I ſhould refer the foun- 
dation of that more ancient edifice to the times, 
when the ſway of the Bernician or Northumbrian mo- 
narchs extended over theſe parts of Galloway. 
This might be the reſidence of the RIVER, or go- 
vernor, under the Bernician king, and might, from 
this circumſtance, receive the denomination of the 
Ricve's caſtle. This ſeems, at leaſt, the moſt plau- 
ſible of the conjectures which have been offered, to 
account for the origin of this name. From the 
earlieſt periods in the Scottiſh hiſtory of Galloway, 
this caſtle appears to have been occupied. It ſeems. 
to have been a ſtrong-hold of the old Lords of Gal- 
loway, or of ſome of their more conſiderable de- 
pendents. By ſucceſſion, it came from them into 
the hands of the Douglaſſes. Some of theſe laſt is 
ſuppoſed to have reared the preſent caſtle. Upon 
the forfeiture of their poſſeſſions, in 1745, the caſtle 
of Thrieve fell to the Crown, It was granted to the 
Maxwells of Nithſdale, as hereditary keepers. In 


the troubles of the Jait century, it was bravely de- 


tended for a while, by the Lord Maxwell, for his 
royal maſter. In times of turbulence when this 
caſtle afforded a protection to the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, againſt rapine and invaſion, it had 
been ſettled, that, I think, more than twenty of 
the neighbouring pariſhes ſhould pay annually, at' 
Martinmas, a beef-cow or ox to the Conſtable, Go- 
* vernor, 
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vernor, or Keeper of the Caſtle. This tribute cot 
tinued to be paid, even ſince the beginning of the 
preſent century. When the family of Nithſdale 
ſold the adjoining part of the eſtate of Kelton, they 
reſerved the caſtle on this account.—The caſtle and 
the iſle are now poſleiſed, by what right I know 
not, by the proprietor of the eſtate of Kelton. 


- [FR 
SINCE the caſtle became leſs eligible for a dwell, 
ing, a houſe has been built, at ſome ſmall diſtance 
upon the ſouthern bank of the river. This is the 
houſe of Kelton. The pariſh in which it ſtands, 
bears the ſame name; as does alſo the adjoining ef 
tate. Contiguous to Thrieve-caſtle, upon the north» 
welt, is the farm of Thrieve Grange; which, from 
the name, I ſhould conjecture to have been ancient- 
ly attached to the caſtle. At ſome dittance farther 
to the north-weſt, is the houſe of Balmaghie, bear- 
ing the name, too, of an eſtate and a pariſh, the an- 
cient poſſeſſions of the M*Gr1zs, one of the moſt 
ancient families in Galloway. The eſtate has now 
paſſed into the hands of a Mr Gordon of London, 
SUCH is the country which opens to the travel. 
ler's view, as he advances to the north-weſt, over 
the ridge, by which the river Urr is divided from 
the Dee.—Near the kirk of Croſſmichael, at a place 
called Crofts, is a beautiful monument of, ancient 
times; 
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times; the ſummit of a hill of moderate height, 
commanding the river, and its banks immediately 
below, formed into an oval camp. This is, no 
doubt, a monument of the Saxons. It unavoida- 

bly attracts the notice of the traveller, as the road 
paſſes near. I have not learned, that the traditions 
of the country have preſerved any part of its hiſtory. 


Tux road now leads down upon the bank of the 
river, to a ſcene which has been lately improved by 
conſiderable deccrations. Theſe lan''s having, with- 
in theſe few years bcen purchiſed by Mr Sloan-Laurie 
of Woodball ; he has built for himſelf an handſome 
houſe, on the bank; has made preparations to lay 
out and decorate the ſurrounding grounds in a good 
taſte; and has ſcattered about, a good many farm- 
houſes of a very neat comfortable aſpect. The cler- 
gyman of the pariſh's little domain lies in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; and his attention and taſte 
have alſo contributed to the improvement of this 
landſcape.—The church of Croſſmichael ſtands near. 
A ſmall village is riſing round it. The houſes are 
intermingled among the little gardens of the villa- 
gers; and trees of a good growth riſe among theſe; 
the whole has a very pleaſing effect. The hill above 
diſplays, near its ſummit, the houſe of Culgurf, 
with ſome clumps of trees around it. On the op- 
polite fide of the river are the kirk of Balmaghie, 

| with 
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with the manſe, a decent farm-houſe or two, ind 
at ſome ſhort diſtance, above, the houſe of Living 
feone.—Theſe are delicious ſcenes ; ſequeſtered, yet 
cheerful and animated ; cultivated, yet not divelted 
of the {imple graces of nature; wanting only ſome- 
what more of careful decoration, and of ſkilful a 
griculture, to render them the moſt beautiful that 
fancy can conceive. The proſpect is indeed bound. 
ed by heaths and hills; but the effect of theſe is ſuf. 
ficiently ſoftened by the beauties of the foreground; 


Taz church of Croſſmichael was a place of wor: Wl { 
ſhip in the remoter times of the hiſtory of Popery. Wl 
This pariſh was, I think, a dependency of the Ab: Wl i 
bey of Sweetheart, or New Abbey, already mention - 
ed. Here ſtood anciently a croſs ſacred to St Mi Wt 
chael; around which the peaſantry of the neigh: Wi 
bouring country were wont to afſemble, at Michael. 
mas, to a fair. The fair is ſtill held. The croß r. 
has been removed. I believe, that while there were His 
fewer roads, carriers, country-ſhopkeepers, and le d. 
ordinary intercourſe among the inhabitants of theſe Not 
parts, than at preſent, - this fair uſed to be better pr 
frequented than it now is. 


Grear attention has lately been paid to the roads 
in theſe parts. The road up the bank of the Dee, 


and afterwards of the Kerr, opening a communic# 
tion 
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tion with the inland part of Kircudbright-ſhire, and 
with Ayrſhire has been carefully improved. They 
are now buſy repairing it, and correcting its direc- 
tion. For ſome miles above Crofſ.michae-Kirk, it 


is ſtill good. It leads ſtill through _ ſcenery, 
along the bank of the river. 


Pazr0Nn-HOUSE, the ſeat of Mr AD of 
Parton, is finely ſituate on an eminence hanging 
over the level bank of the river, and ſheltered by 
wood. A level tract here extends along the river- 
ſide. This, however, is of no conſiderable breadth. 
The ground ſoon riſes, for a very narrow extent, 
with a gentle aſcent; and then ſtarts up ſomewhat 
abruptly to form a ridge above. The ſhelving of 
the hill is here fringed partly with a furze and wild 
{hrubbery, and partly overhung with taller trees. 
The road leads among theſe; yet ſtill to leave the 
river and its oppoſite bank within view. The effect 
is charming. And on this ſhelving ſide is Mr Glen- 
donwyn's houſe ſeated, ſo as to command a proſpect 
of great part of the fine ſcenery which e the 
progreſs of the river. 


re . , -- 
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Tux proprietor of this houſe and of the adjoin- 
b Ning eſtate of Parton, is the repreſentative of a very 
es ancient and honourable family, whoſe poſſeſſions 
cd Nvere once much more extenſive, than they have 
on vor. II. 8 lately 
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lately been. In the more ſouthern provinces d 
Scotland, the family of Glendonwyn have, from: 
very early period after the Norman conqueſt, enjoy. 
ed extenſive poſſeſſions. In this diſtrict of Kirkeud. 
bright-ſhire, and in the contiguous ſide of Dum. 
fries-ſhire, their lands were very conſiderable. Sut. 
ferings for their loyalty in the laſt century, and vv 
rious circumſtances have, in the progreſs of time 
concurred to impair their poſſeſſions. By the pre. 
ſent proprietor, the fortunes of this family have 
been augmented. A circumſtance, which the eſteen 
in which he and his anceſtors have always been held 
renders very pleaſing to all who know him. 


| 

| | 
Ar Parion, the proſpect becomes mroe bleak, and Ml 
exhibits leſs verdure or cultivation, yet is {till ben · 
tiful. Upon the banks of the river are trach d I 
meadow ſometimes wider, ſometimes narrower. WM 1 
Corn-lands intervene between thoſe and the hill 
Wood is fcattered irregularly upon the riſing flope 
of the hills, upon the brink of the river, round the 
cottages, and the farm-houſes. The church and the 
manſe of Parton, ſituate, one upon the bank of the 
river, the other, at an inconſiderable diſtance, neu 
the baſe of a wooded: hill. Near the church is 2 
moat, planted around, and upon the ſides, up to is 
ſummit with trees. All theſe objects produce: 
pleaſing effect on a ſummer night, when the beamsd 
| the 
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che ſetting ſun are ſoftly reflected from the waters: 
While the cattle on the adjoining paſtures, and the 
peaſants buſy at their labours or returning from 
them, join to animate the ſcene. The crops on 
theſe banks are the earlieſt ripe in all the country. 
The river abounds with a great variety of fiſhes; 
trouts, pikes, perches. Salmons enter it at Kirk. 
cudbright-fſhire, and advance many miles above this 
ſituation, towards its ſource. 


I 


A MILE or two above Parton is the junction of 
the rivers Dee and Kerr. The promontory formed 
between them, has received the name of Airds. The 
eſtate of Airds formerly the property of a reſpecta- 
ble branch of the family of M*Ghie, has been pur. 
chaſed within theſe few years, by a Mr Livingſton, 
It is covered over with wood, for ſome length. 
The bare rock ſhews itſelf, here and there, through 
the wood. The effect of the whole, riſing between 
the meeting rivers, is ſufficiently pictureſque. From 
the height, the eye commands a wide and rich proſ- 
pect of the lower environs of the Dee, 
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NzarLY oppoſite to Airds appear the ruins of 
the old houſe or caſtle of Drumraſk, and near it, an 
humble houſe covered with thatch, which is occu- 
pied by the preſent proprietor. Drumraſk was, at 
one 5 tine, the property of a branch of the family of 

82 Glendonwyn, 


of Gordon of Kenmure. It now belongs to à l 


trees are ſtill found in theſe moſſes in a ſtate of good 
preſervation. Here as elſewhere, the beds of peat 
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Glendonwyn,—at another of a cadet of the family 


Shaw. A riſing wood of oaks divides it from the 
river on one fide, The extent of meadow and d 
corn-land becomes here narrower. On one ſide tit 
towering rocks: and a bleak muir ſpreads out, a 
ths other, 
111 

TEE follls of theſe parts are not greatly diyerh. 
fied. The loftier ſtrata of rocks conſiſt commonly 
of blue whin, or grey granite. Extenſive morals 
of peat· earth; and wide beds of the ſame in a drier 


ſtate, are, every where to be found. Theſe indeed 


afford almoſt the only fuel which is uſed by all chi 
ſes of the inhabitants of theſe parts. No pit-coal i 
found here. The country is not ſufliciently opened 
up by roads—to render the importation of coal 
from the fea-coaſt, or from the confines of Ayr 


ſhire eaſy. It is but little wood that theſe parts a 


ford; and that little is too precious to be uſed for 


fuel. But peats are in great abundance, and col 


very little more than the labour of cutting, d 
drying, and of carrying them home. Trunks «& 


earth have been chiefly formed by the deray oh the 
foreſts, 


PROCEEDING 
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PROCEEDING a ſhort way onwards, by a road, 
which becomes more indifferent as you advance, the 
fine lake of Kerr opens upon the eye. Immediately 
beyond this lake, rife a range of hills which termi- 
nate abruptly towards the ſouth-eaſt, in a rock more 
elevated than the reſt, known by the name---haltf- 
Gaelic---half---Saxon,---of Benin- hill. Theſe hills ad- 
vance, on their front, almoſt cloſe to the edge of the 
lake, before they terminate: Leaving room only for a 
road, known by the name of Lowron road—poſlibly 
from the perſon who was firſt employed to form it. 
The lake may be nearly four miles in length, and 
where wideſt, from one to two miles in breadth, 
It is formed by the ſtagnation of the waters of the 
river Kerr. Some iſlets, covered, or in part covered 
with wood, are ſcattered over it. Its ſhores are 
here and there fringed with wood. At its head ap- 
pear Kenmure-Caftle in a moſt pictureſque ſituation; 
the ſmall burgh of New-Galloway ; with a wood 
of ſtately elms, beeches, and pines filling up-the 
ſpace hetween. Above where the Kerr diffuſes: it- 
{elf into this lake, a level tract of fine meadow and 
of fertile arable ground, —the halm of Kenmure,— 
extends between the edge of the river, and the town, 
the wood, and the caſtle on the weſtern-· ſide. The fide 
on which the traveller approaches, as this landſcape 
appears, is cultivated, —towards the lake. Cloſe 
ppon the eaſtern edge, and embowered in wood, 


a 


/ 


is the property of Mr Spalding- Gordon of Holm, and 
preſently Sherriff of Wigtonſhire. The houſe of 


laſt ten or twelve years, by the uſe of thoſe manures, 
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or ſheltered at leaſt with wood, ſtands the Houſe of 
Shermours, which with the eſtate connected with it, 


Shermours was ſeveral years ago reduced to à ru 
nous condition by fire. It is finely ſeated, at ns 
great diſtance from the edge of the lake. 


Uro the loch and the river-ſide, theſe lands are 
ſtill arable. The farm of Park-Robin produces no 
inconſiderable crop, beſide feeding a good number 
of black-cattle, and a quantity of ſheep. The agri. 
culture of theſe parts has been improved within theſe 


which have been ſo ſucceſsfully employed in the 
more ſouthern parts of Kirkcudbright-ſhire. Marle 
has been brought from the loch of Carlinwark, in 
boats, by the canal communicating between that 
loch and the Dee, and up the river---from where the 
canal joins it, Lime has alſo been brought hither 
in carts from the Dubb of Haſs, near the mouth of 
Urr, and from the foot of Tarf a ſmaller river 
which running in a more weſtern direction, joins 
the Dee near Kirkcudbright:— Both theſe be- 


ing ſtations where lime · ſloops diſcharge their bur 
thens. No rotation of crops ſerving to keep the 
ground productive, without exhauſting its fertility 

has 
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has been adopted here, any more than upon the ſea- 
ſhore, and in the lower parts of mn 


1 


Tut breed of ſheep in theſe — is reckoned to 
afford the beſt flavoured mutton that Scotland yields. 
The black-cattle are very generally valued. | Yet, I 
would not venture to aſſert very earneſtly, that the 
farmers of the Glenkens excell greatly in the manage- 
ment of either ſheep or black-cattle.—Glenkens is the 
name appropriated to all this diſtrict divided by the 


river Kerr. 


* 2 . nn” WS” 


GALLOWAY, and this, among the other parts of 
Galloway, was anciently famous for a ſmall breed 
of horſes, very little larger than the horſes of the 
Highlands and of Shetland, known commonly by 
the name of Shelties. That race are no longer pre- 
ſerved unmixed here. Nor does the breeding of 
horſes enter ſo much as it once did, into the ceco- 
nomy of the farmers in theſe parts. Iriſh horſes are 
#ften imported into Galloway. 


Ix the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Scots 
carried on a conſiderable trade in horſes, which they 
bred and exported to foreign countries. They car- 
ried horſes both of a great, and of a ſmall ſize, into 
England for ſale. An Act of David Bruce's im- 
poſes a duty of the ſixth part of the value, on the 
exportation 
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exportation of every borle out of the kin gdom * 
proof that horſes were exported ; and that thi 
prince had ſome reaſon for wiſhing to reſtrain the 
trade. James I. eſtabliſhed regulations favourable 
to the exportation of horſes. The breed common 
at that time, in Scotland, was the ſmall fized; whoſe 
race has been continued in the Galloways and the 
Shelties. In the reign of James II. larger ſtallions 
and mares were imported from Hungary. James 
IV. had ſwift horſes, on one of which, by Leſley's 
account, he rode 150 miles, between Stirling and 
Elgin, by Perth and Aberdeen, in a day. James 
V. made ſeveral regulations for improving the breed 
of horſes in general, throughout Scotland. Still, 
however, the breed continued ſmall. Nor was it; 
till after it had been frequently crofled, that the an- 
cient {mall breed came to be confined to Galloway 
and the diſtant Highlands. In the Highlands as in 
Galloway, this breed are daily more and more ne- 
glected. Vet as they poſſeſs all the good qualities 
of mules without their vicious defects, I ſhould be 
ſorry to ſee them entirely exterminated. It was 
perhaps, when horſes of the ſmall ſize were more 
generally and more carefully tried in Galloway, 
than at preſent, that Kelton-hill fair became famous 
as a horſe-market. | Gp" 
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Crossinc Ken by a boat, called the boat of Cub- 


boclu, we now entered the burgh of New Galloway. 
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A LTHOUGH agriculture have attained tonogreat 
height of improvement in the upper- part of this 
tract of country which is watered by the Ken and 
the Dee; Although it be rather the rearing than 
the feeding of ſheep and black cattle, the leaſt lu. 
crative branch in the management of- domeſtic ani- 
mals—which is chiefly purſued by the farmers of 
theſe parts ;—Although no- manufacture: have, yet 
been tried here, with ſucceſs, or proſecuted; with 
ſpirit : Yet, is the population of this. diſtrict far 
from inconſiderable; and its inhabitants certainly 
enjoy a competent ſhare of the firſt — and 


the conveniencies: of life, 


Tre farms are cormodly of moderate extent. 
Several families are often eſtabliſhed upon one farm. 
A ſort of village is commonly formed round or near 
every pariſh church. A few other hamlets of la- 
bourers, artizans, and ſhop-keepers are ſcattered 
through every pariſh. And, here and there are 
{mall towns or villages of greater magnitude. 

Vos. II. 2 920 2 rf Taz 
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Taz Burgh of New Galloway was erected inf 
Royal Burgh, by Charles I. about the year 163; 
No houſes had been built, and no aſſemblage of po. 
pulation gathered hither, before that period. When 
Charles, in a viſit to Scotland, dealt out among bi 
principal Scottiſh ſubjects, fuch honours and boun. 
ties as he had to beſtow ; Sir John Gordon of Lock. 
invar obtained a peerage, with the title of Viſcount 
of Kenmure, and the creation ot this Royal _ 
| __ his eſtate. 


et in the vicinity of Kenmure-Caltiejl hos 
ſituation, one of the moſt delightful that fancy cn 
conceive to exiſt in a wild country; favoured by 
its lords; and enjoying burgh-privileges ; New Gal 
toway ſeems to have ſoon attracted a few inhabi- 
tants. Its preſent population may be between fou 
and five hundred fouls. And, as the extent of the 
burgh has not, for a very long while, been increaſed; 
it ſeems probable, that its population might, in a 
ſhort time after it was firſt founded, riſe to * 
its preſent amount. 


- Taz inhabitants are mechanics, labourers” it 
huſbandry, a few alehouſe- keepers, two or three 
ſhop-keepers.—lt conſiſts of two ſmall ſtreets, croſ 
ſing each other at right angles. It riſes at the foot 
of an irregular ridge of ground. The houſes ur 

| Jop, 
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low, ill built, thatched with ſtraw, and very im- 
perfectly repaired within. A ſaſhed window was 
lately a curioſity not to be ſeen here. One of the 
| ſtreets making a part of the. highway between 
Kirkcudbright and Dalmellington, on the confines 
of Ayr-ſhire, is decently paved, and kept tolerably 
clean. The other is not uſually preſerved in ſo 
good a condition. But, a few flate-houſes, riſing 
to the height of two ſtories, or a ſtory and a half, 
are interſperſed among the lower and thatch-cover- 
ed houſes : The little gardens of the citizens lie cloſe 
behind their houſes, above and below the town: 
They are divided by hedges ; and trees riſe around, 
or here and there among them: The ſpire of the 
court-houſe is a diſtinguiſhed object in the groupe: 
And when the ſmoke riſes from the little chimnies 
and the whole is viewed either from an elevation 
above, or from below; no aſſemblage of objects 
can be conceived, more pleaſing to the eye, and 
the imagination, 
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Mos r of the inhabitants of this little burgh poſ- 
ſeſs, beſide their houſes and gardens, ſmall crofts, 
on which a cow or two are fed, and a few bolls of 
potatoes and corn raiſed, —and a ſmall ſpot of mea- 
dow upon the river, which affords winter-fodder 
for their cattle. Thus, if they prepare nothing 
which they can export to diſtant places; they are 
1 2 ſupplied 
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ſupplied, at home, with a great ſhare of thoſe PR 
articles of neceſſity or convenience which they u. 
quire. 91 
| „ 
Bysipx the inhabitants of the town, a — 
families of cottagers are ſcattered over the adjoining 
Mains of Kenmure. - © _ 
THrs little burgh is of conſiderable utility tothe 
adjoining country. It has a weekly market to 
which meal is brought from the low country; and 
to which the farmers, but more eſpecially the cot. 
tagers from the remoter muirs repair to ſupply 
themſelves. It has a poſt-office, by which it ſerve 
as a point of correſpondence between the adjacent 
diſtrict and the other parts of the iſland. It has 1 
mill to which the little crops of the neighbourhood 
are brought to be made into meal.—I have ſome 
times thought, that if a miller with ſome ſmall ca. 
pital, and at the ſame time, a turn for trade, were 
eſtabliſhed here, he might carry on a lucrative trade 
in grain between the upper and the lower country: 
He might purchaſe corn from the farmers in the Lov 
Country, make it into meal, and ſupply the inbabi 
tants on the paſture-groundsi in his neighbourhood 
The ſhop-keepers of this town, with the aid of theth 
yelling chapmen, ſupply all the neighbourhood with 
moſt of thoſe N articles which they require in 
"Ot the 
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their ample modes of life. Here is a ſchool, too, which, 
like the other pariſh- ſchools i in Scotland, contributes 
happily to the preſervation and the diffuſion 'of uſe- 
ful knowledge among the poor.—Unfortunately, the 
roads which paſs, this way, have never- been very 
carefully repaired, or greatly frequented : And here 
js no good inn for the reception of ſtrangers; al- 
though travellers who can content themſelves with 
2 narrow room, without great variety of proviſions 
or of liquors, will here find the moſt obliging treat · 
ment, and enough of plain fare.— 


Tux houſes in the town, with the whole circum- 
jacent grounds, are the property of Mr Gordon of 
Kenmure. The town might have been enlarged 
ere now, if the landlord had adopted the policy of 
granting feus. But, in the idea, I ſuppoſe, that 
unleſs where there are thriving eſtabliſhments of 
trade or lucrative labour, the practice of feuing 
ſerves only to collect together a horde of the poor 
and the diſſolute; the lords of New aan have 
hitherto granted very few feus. 


Taz inhabitants of Glenkens are as much diſtin- Fe 
guiſhed by uncorrupted manners and liberal good 
ſenſe, as thoſe of any other diftri& of Scotland which 
| have ever had occaſion to viſit. This one would 
attribute, in a good meaſure, to the ſuperior pro- 


portion 
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portion which thoſe who are eſteemed gentry; and 


thoſe who have received a liberal education, here 


bear in numbers, to the poor and the uneducated 


It is obſervable, too, that of all that part of 
mankind who earn their maintenance by their ly 
bour, country-mechanics and labourers in huſban, 
dry are uſually the moſt intelligent. Their intel 
gence is not diminiſhed by their being intermixed 
among ſhepherds. Now this is preciſely the deſcrip. 
tion of the people of theſe parts. —Beſides, the in. 
habitants of Kirkcudbright-ſhire in general, have 
never been remarkable for religious prejudices of 
any kind: Otherwiſe, although the purity of ther 
manners had not been corrupted, yet might their 
tempers have been ſaured by the vitiating hens of 
enthuſiaſm, 


Tu beauties of Loch Kzy and its environs ap» 
pear to have been partially diſtinguiſhed by the 
great of the country from the earlieſt times. Ken- 
mure-Caſtle, ſituate in the happieſt ſite that can be 
imagined for the ſeat either of a Martial Chieftain, 
in a rude, or a man of taſte and fortune, in a po- 
liſhed age, ſeems to have been a ſtrong-hold in the 
days of the ancient Lords of Galloway. John By 
liol who ſucceeded to a great part of the eſtate d 
thoſe ancient lords, is ſaid to have often reſided at 


Kenmure. Reſigning to the Engliſh monarch, al 


his 
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his poſſeſſions in Scotland, he had neglected to re- 
ſerve his patrimonial eſtates of Buittle, Kirkandres, 
and Kenmure in Galloway. Theſe, Edward, by a 
particular deed, reſtored to him. Kenmure came 
at length into the poſſeſſion of the Douglaſſes. 
Upon their forfeiture, it was granted by the Crown 
to the Maxwells of Caerlaverock. From this fami- 
ly it was purchaſed by Sir John Gordon of Loch- 
invar, in the end of the fourteenth, or at leaſt, in 
the fifteenth century. To his poſterity, the eſtate 
of Kenmure has ever r fince belonged. 


Tae family of Gordon of Kenmure are among 
the moſt ancient and honourable in Scotland. The 
Gordons of Scotland and England are originally 
from Normandy. In their firſt ſettlement in Scot» 
land, they obtained eſtates in Berwick-ſhire. In 
Berwickſhire, there is {till a pariſh diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Gordon. This family were, at length 
ſubdivided into two great branches ; both of whom 
acquired new poſſeſſions in different parts of Scot- 
land. One received from the Crown a grant of 
lands in the North, and founded the family of the 
preſent Duke of Gordon : the other acquired the 
lands of Lochinvar in Galloway, and were the an- 
ceſtors of the Gordons of Kenmure, and of the 
other diſtinguiſhed families of this name, in the 
ſouth-· weſt of Scotland. The family of Gordon of 

| Lochinvar, 


Lochinvar, their firſt ſeat in theſe parts, to Nen 


mure wiſhing to claim the honours and eſtates which 


long the property of his family, and preſentedithe 
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Lochinvar, in proceſs of time, acquired, by grail 
by purchaſe, or by marriage, the greater part of thi 


lands in Kirkcudbrightſhire. They removed row 


mure. They were diſtinguiſhed by the confidence 
of their ſovereigns, and by their loyalty. Sir-Joki 
Gordon of Lochinvar was one of the faithful ate, 
rents to the unfortunate Queen Mary. His ſon of 
ſucceſſor was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Scotchmen 
in the court of James VI. It was in regard, no doubt 
to their fidelity to his anceſtors, no leſs, than to their 
great poſſeſſions and influence in this country, that 
Charles I. beſtowed the title of Viſcount; and the 
privileges of the peerage on the repreſentative" 
this family, who was his contemporary.-:-The' Gor: 
dons were related by marriage, to the family 
Gowrie: And it is faid that the Viſcount of Ren 


had been forfeited from that family, had ſold the 
barony of Stitchel in Berwick-thire, which had been 


purchaſe-money to Buckingham, to buy his interel 
with the king, on the night before that unfortunate 
Miniſter was murdered at Portſmouth. —Howevre 
this might be: The family of Kenmure were, through 
the ſubſequent part of the laſt century, friends w 
the people and ſteady profeſſors of the Preſbyterian 


religion; yet at the ſame time loyal ſubjects to thei BN ral 


ſovereigns . 
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ſovereigns. Upon the ſucceſſion of the family of 
Hanover to the Britiſh Throne, an attachment too 
faithful, to the male line of the princes by whom his 
anceſtors had been truſted and honoured, carried 
he Viſcount of Kenmure to join the friends of the 
Pretender in the year 1715. His life was loſt, and his 
peerage forfeited in that cauſe. His deſcendents in- 
heriting his eſtate, have ſince endeavoured by ſer- 
ing in the army to make amends for their anceſ- 
or's miſtake. The Honourable John Gordon, the 
preſent repreſentative of this ancient family, who 
rclides at Kenmure-Caſtle, is diſtinguiſhed no leſs 
by his attention to promote the proſperity of the 
ountry, and the intereſts of his tenants, than by his 
deſcent from a line of anceſtors to whom Galloway 
and their country in general haveſo many obligations. - 


Taz houſe of Kenmure ſtands upon an inſulated 
mount, which, before obſerving the rock, of which 
it is, on one fide, compoſed, the ſpectator might be 
apt to ſuppoſe artificial. Here are ſeveral buildings 
of different ages; all of them conſiderably ancient. 
Within are ſpacions and elegant rooms, handſome- 
y furniſhed. The library contains a fine collection 
of the beſt writers in different languages. The 
paintings do honour to the taſte of the collectors. 
\mong others, here is one of the few genuine por- 
traits of Queen Mary; who, in her misfortunes, 
Vor. II. U was 
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| of the anceſtors of this family. 


accuſtomed to adhere to their lord. Many rehx 


in Kirkcudbright-ſhire: And moſt of theſe are pro 


ſome have lived either in it, or in its neighboi 
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* 


was greatly indebted to the loyal en M0 


Tux clanſhip of the North has long been fog 
ten here. Yet, the dependents of the famnlyd 
Kenmure are ſtill attached to its repreſentath 
with much of that affection and reſpect with 
the tribes of the Highlands have, till lately, be 


table families of the name of Gordon are eſtabliſhe 


to trace their deſcent from the family of Kenmun 
Several of the tenants on the eſtate occupy the v 
farms which were poſſeſſed by their fathersa 
grand-fathers. Of the inhabitants of the | 


hood, almoſt ever ſince it was erected. And, tha 
who ſo long enjoy the protection of a race of be 
factors, inſenſibly form habits of reſpe& and 1 
tachment, which no change of manners or of circud 
ſtances. can readily efface. 


Ox inſtitution which does high honour to tl 
good ſenſe and the benevolence” of Mr Gordon 
Kenmure, is a FARMER C1.UB, at which he himl 
occaſionally attends, and preſides. In ſituations i 
ſhut up from the intercourſe of the world, meetiny 
of this nature are leſs neceſſary; for the necell 

intercoull 
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n ſuck ſituations, opportunities enough of compa- 
ing and examining their reſpective habits, practices, 
and opinions, and of receiving information of what 
,aſſes in the more diſtant parts of the world. Yet, 
ven there, advantages are derived to ſociety from 
uch aſſociations. But, in a diſtrict, like this, re- 
mote from the buſy ſcenes of commerce and induf- 


opinions deſcend unvaried and pnimproved, from 
generation to generation: The ſon imitates his fa- 
her, and has no ideas of perfection not exemplified 
n his practice : Opinions are hardly ever matched 
againſt each other with any thing of that. collifion 
hich is neceſſary to try their reſpective tempers. 
Hence that retrogreſſion of improvement in the arts, 
and in the modes of life which often takes place in 
uch ſituations. Now, every means that may tend 
o obviate theſe diſadvantages muſt plainly be high- 
y beneficial to thoſe places which are expoſed to 
hem. In this reſpect, do I ſuppoſe, that the Glen- 
kens may be benefited by the FARMER CLus of 


monthly, converſe about their ſtocks, their crops, 
he markets, the ſeaſons: Any thing peculiar in any 
dne man's mode of management, if he find it be. 
teficial or think it plauſible, is, with an honeſt pride 
U 2 communicated 


ntercourſe of buſineſs affords thoſe who are placed 


ry, unleſs precautions be uſed to oppoſe the influ- 
nce of local circumſtances ; cuſtoms, manners, and 


New-Galloway, The farmers meeting together 
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communicated, for the approbation and the ithity 
tion of his neighbours : If it be ridiculous, or dif 
advantageous, it will not fail to be eagerly noticed 
by thoſe who think it fooliſh to deſert the old and 
beaten track : Every farmer, too, attending ſuch; 
meeting, will naturally ſtrive to do himſelf credi 
by communicating whatever he may have learned 
at diſtant fairs or markets, or may have obſerved i 
his excurſions to theſe, concerning the improve. 
ments in huſbandry that are elſewhere purſued 
Thus a body of uſeful information is brought ind 
the common ſtock. Thoſe prejudices for old pra 
tices are diſſipated, which reſtrained the progrels d 
improvement. Uſeful experiments are ſuggeſted 
And a whole neighbourhood learn to countenance 
each other in trials, which no one durſt lingly t 


have ventured upon. 


Tux Farmer- Club at 9 being but 
newly formed : I know not that they have taket 
any meaſures to regiſter their mutual communi 
tions, to make experiments at the common es 
pence, —or to give form, dignity, and permanen 
to their inſtitution. Without ſuch, it might be tran 
ſient, or might produce no other advantages that 
thoſe of a common convivial club. I am therefore 
willing to hope, that the ſame liberal intelligenc 
which ſuggeſted its inſtitution, muſt certainly di 
cel 
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cern the propriety of uſing every means to render 
it as uſeful to the e as its nature will _ 


mit. 


Wir the inſtitution of this Club, markets for 
cattle have begun to be held at New-Galloway. Theſe | 
markets are ſo arranged, that from New. Galloway, 
the dealers in cattle can proceed to R6ne-houſe, or 
to Gate-houſe of fleet, and from theſe to Dumtries, 
to continue the ſale or purchaſe of cattle. | 


Tuis might be an advantageous ſituation for ef- 
tabliſhments of ſeveral ſpecies of manufacture. Here 
is abundance of various ſorts of proviſions. Thoſe 
other articles of proviſion, fiſh and grain which 
are not in the greateſt plenty here, are eaſily pro- 
cured from the Low Country and the ſea-coaſt, 
Abundance of peats may be obtained at a very mo- 
derate price,—if theſe people had only induſtry 
enough to make a good cart road to their peat · moſ- 
ſes. And, when a good road ſhall be formed be- 
tween this part of Galloway and Ayr-ſhire, coals 
may be had, very cheap, from that country: Or 
if a canal were drawn between the loch of Ken and 
the mouth of any of the rivers, Urr, Dee, or Tarff, 
the coals of Cumberland might be imported at a 
reaſonable enough rate. With theſe advantages, 
any manufacture for which the raw materials might 


5 
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be readily obtained, and its productions 7 
brought to market, might certainly ſucceed here. 


Yer ſome circumſtances lead me to fear that no 
very flouriſhing manufacture will, for a long while 
yet to come, be eſtabliſhed at New-Galloway; unleſg 
perhaps it may be by the wealth and enterpriſing ſpi. 
rit of ſtrangers from the preſent ſeats of manufacture. 
The native inhabitants of this place having been ac. 
cuſtomed to ideas of labour and of gain very dif. 
ferent from the principles and the œconomy of ma- 
nufacturing trade, cannot eaſily diveſt themſelves 
of prejudice, and attempt manufactures with ſuf. 
ficient ſteadineſs of reſolution or coolneſs of hope. 
Whenever they are induced to try any thing like 
manufacture; they begin with the extravagant hope, 
that it is in/tantly to enrich them with the moſt en- 
ormous profits; without conſidering, that any ex- 
traordinary induſtry or attention is neceſſary to the 
ſucceſs of their hopes. They never reflect that no 
new attempt of this nature can be highly profitable in 
its very commencement : They make no allowance for 
their own indolence, extravagance, or 1nexperience; 
Every diſappointment is charged to the particular 
nature of that ſpecies of manufacture which has been 
| attempted. They relinquiſh it with deſpondeney 
and diſguſt ; and again fit down fatisfied with their 
former poverty, and with that piddling traffic and 
loiteripg 
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foitering labour to which they have been accuſtom- 
med.—A tannery, a ſpecies of manufacture ſuffi. 
ciently ſuitable to the circumſtances of the country 
has been repeatedly tried here. The firſt attempt 
although oppoſed hardly by any diſadvantage, but 
the want of a great capital to begin with, and the 
above-mentioned circumſtances in the character of 
the people, was liſtleſsly purſued from the firſt, and, 
by inſenfible degrees, fell away to nothing. The 
firſt ardour with which the ſecond attempt in this 
branch of buſineſs was made,—very ſoon cooled. 
The firſt partners in the concern have ſhewn an 
earneſtneſs to transfer their ſtock to others—Yet, 
abundance of hides are to be obtained in Galloway. 
What more may be wanted, are eaſily imported from 
Ireland. Bark is to be procured by the purchaſe of 
young oak wood, which, though greatly weeded 
away, is however, as plentiful here, even now, as in 
moſt other parts of Scotland. Leather is not one of 
thoſe articles which are the moſt troubleſome or ex- 
penſive in the carriage. Such leather as has been ma- 
nufactured here, has been readily ſold, as well in 
the country, as at any of the next large towns, at 
which'it was offered for fale: Nay, it might have' 
been exported to England and other places by the 
the way of Kirkcudbright, with ſufficient advan- 
tage: Or, a connected manufacture of boots and 
ſhoes, of ſaddles, of gloves might have been formed 
here ; 
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here; and theſe exported with great profit to at 
directly concerned, and to the W in 
general. f 


A MANUFACTU xx of coarſe woollens has been late 
ly propoſed here. It is warmly encouraged by Mr 
Gordon. An attempt has been made to raiſe by 
- ſubſcription, a ſtock conſiſting of a certain number 
of ſhares. The ſubſcription is likely to be filled up. 
Conſiderable difficulties muſt be ſurmounted, be- 
fore this manufacture can be eſtabliſhed, The ma. 
nufacture of woollen cloths is ſubdivided into many 
ſeparate branches: Suitable wool is firſt to be ob- 
tained : The waſhing, picking, and ſorting of this 
wool, form alone, a very complex labour: Although 
the carding and ſpinning of it ſhould be performed 
by mill- machinery; yet {till very conſiderable pains 
and expence are requiſite to the performance of theſe 
operations, however ahridged: Next comes the 
weaving, not the moſt operoſe part of the buſineſs; 
Then, the drefling and dyeing, by far the niceſt 
and moſt difficult of the proceſſes in the Pran 
of cloth. 


Bur, here is abundance of wool; which having 
been long too much neglected by the farmers, is 
not indeed of the very beſt quality. Proviſions are 
cheap, and the price of labour low, Coarſe wool 

| lens 
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of James VI. when the wool of Galloway was more 
famous than at preſent, for its fineneſs, Dumfries 
poſſeſſed a flouriſhing woollen manufacture. Since 
that eſtabliſhment no longer exiſts, why may it not 
be replaced by a woollen NY at New Gal. | 


loway ? 


| uusT, however, confeſs, that when I conſider 
what an immenſe and increaſing manufacture of 
woollens exiſts in England; that a manufacture of 
coarſe woollen cloths has been long eſtabliſhed in 
the neighbouring ſhire of Ayr; that a manufacture 
of carpets has already been ſucceſsfully commenced 
1t Newton- Douglaſs upon the river Cree; that the 
proceſles of this manufacture are complex, requiring; 
great expence, {kill, and perſevering induſtry :---The 
conſideration of all theſe circumſtances leads me to 
fear, that this attempt to eſtabliſh a woollen manu- 
{ture at New Galloway, laudable as it is, may poſ- 
ſibly miſgive. It is to be hoped that the under- 
takers will attempt none but thoſe coarſe woollen 
ſtuffs which have been moſt neglected in other 
places. I could even wiſh, that they would, for a 
while, content themſelves with making yarn, which 
they might diſpoſe of, to the woollen manufacturers 
of York-ſhire ;---or, if they will make cloth, would 
ſell it raw and undreſſed to the ſame manufacturers 
Vou, 7 -* X of 
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of. York-ſhire. Perhaps indeed, they might; aith 
ſufficient advantage, finiſh for the market, coarſe cu. 
peting and flannels. The Jriſb, too, who come over 
into Galloway and eagerly truck their linen for old 
woollen clothes, would till more readily —_ in 
exchange, coarſe new cloth. 


A $MALL manufacture of coarſe hats might be 
profitably enough tried at New Galloway. Here is 
woot, coarſe indeed for the moſt part, yet contain 
ing portions in almoſt every fleece, which, if care. 
fully ſelected, might prove excellent materials for 
the hatter. Here are alſo in conſiderable quantity, 
ſkins of hares, fulmarts, otters. A conſiderable 
part of that money which is received for their ſheep 
and black cattle is, every year, paid away for hats, 
This might very well be kept at home, if a hatter or 
two were eſtabliſhed here; and a good ſum might 
be even brought into the country, by the exporta- 
tion of hats, 


TRE manufacture of linens might ſucceed here, 
ſhould it not be thought wiſer to encourage the im- 
portation of Iriſh linens, in exchange for the pro- 
ductions of a woollen manufacture more ſuitable to 
the circumſtances of the country. Even at preſent, 
linen made in the country can be fold, ſo as to be 
8 


5 
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to the buyer a better. penny-worth than any Iriſh 
linen, and yet ſufficiently productive to the ſeller. 


Bur, the cotton- manufacture is the favourite ob- 
jet, at preſent with all the inhabitants of theſe 
parts. It has been, within theſe few years, intro- 
duced into the lower part of Galloway, by a com- 
pany from England. It has afforded employment 
to many hands, and very large profits to the pro- 
prietors and managers. Beholding theſe circum- 
ſtances, the native inhabitants of the country have 
been rouſed from their natural indolence, and have 
been induced to turn to the cotton manufacture 
with incredible alacrity. Let them perſiſt. But, 
let them not neglect for it, manufactures more ſuit, 
able to the circumſtances of their country, and 
therefore more likely to prove permanent, if once 
fairly eſtabliſhed among them. It may perhaps be 
tried at New Galloway. But, I had rather ſee any 
of the other manufactures, aboye ſpecitied, thrive 


there, | 


I sHoULÞ ſuppoſe, that if manufactures ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed at New Galloway, if the opulence of this 
little place ſhall increaſe, if the numbers of its inha- 
bitants ſhall be conſiderably augmented ; the reſpec- 
table and enlightened lord of the manor, inſtead of 
granting feus, may prefer the plan of building hou- 
X 2 ſes 
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ſes to accommodate the new inhabitants, or at leaſt 
of making the houſes which may be built upon 
other conditions, reverſible to himſelf, or his heirs, 
after a term of a certain number of years, or upon 
the death of the builder. Thus may the increaſe of 
population be encouraged, without introducing tur. 
bulence or licentiouſneſs. Who knows but, that, 
in the courſe of time, the cottages ſcattered over 
the mains of Kenmure may be converted into ſo 
many villas occupied by the merchants and manu- 
facturers of New Galloway,—and the crofts connee- 
ted with them, into little ornamented domains? 


Tiris event would be greatly haſtened, if a Canal 
which was, ſome time fince, propoſed by the good 
ſenſe and public ſpirit of Mr Gordon of Greenlaw, 
the Sheriff of the County, ſhould be drawn to open 
up a paſſage to veſſels from the mouth of the Urr, 
the Dee, or the Tarff, to the loch of Ken. This 
loch would be a fine baſon for the reception of ſuch 
veſſels. The tract propoſed for the canal has been 
examined, and an eſtimate of the neceſſary expence 
made out. The work would not be arduous; nor 
the expence greater than what the landholders, far- 
mers, and merchants intereſted might eaſily raiſe. 
But, theſe people are unaccuſtomed, as yet, to am 
great effort of this nature. They dread engaging 
in any great moneyed concern, after the fate of the 


wh 
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Ayr Bank. They know not, that, in England, the 
proprietors of canals commonly receive upon them, 
an intereſt for their money, not under 30 or 40 per 
cent. They ſeem not to have fully reflected on the 
neceſſity of opening up a country by roads and ca- 
nals, in order to bring all its powers into full exer- 
tion, and to give a ſtimulus and free play to its in- 
duſtry.— But, it ſeems highly-probable, that within 
2 few years, not only this canal will be formed, but 
every proper means employed to open up enough of 
proper tracts of communication through a diſtrict, 
which, for want of theſe, has too long remained in 
a ſtationary condition, —as to cen in wealth 
and induſtry. 


PROcEEDING upwards from New Galloway, ta- 
wards the ſource of Ken; within two miles, another 
tract of beautiful ſcenery opens to the view, inter- 
ſected by the river, and incloſed, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, by the circumjacent hills. The river 
appears, advancing through a fine plain, or holm, 
cultivated on both ſides. Above, on the eaſt fide, 
riſes the village of St John's Clachan, the houſes of 
which being irregularly ſcattered over a conſiderable 
ſpace of ground, produce a finer effect to the eye, 
than if they were arranged upon a more formal 
plan. The little crofts lying around them are all 
carefully cultivated. The gardens are green with 
pot · herbs, 
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village, and cloſe upon the edge of the river, ſtands 
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pot-herbs, perhaps neatly ſurrounded with hedges, 
and ſheltered by rows of trees. The houſes have 
commonly thatched roofs. Vet, a flate-roof, hem 
and there, diverſifies their appearance. Beneath the 


the church of Dalry, and near it the manſe, both 
decent buildings, and ſo ſituate as to produce a fine 
effect in the landſcape. On the weſtern bank are 
the houſe of Water/ide ; the wooded vale through 
which Combe burn advances to join the Ken; the 
decent farm-houſe of Glenlee ſituate amidſt cultiya- 
ted fields, and having wood ſcattered irregularly a 
round it; the mill of Glenlee, in a ſituation ſufſ.- 
ciently pictureſque ; and at a ſmall diſtance below, 
the houſe and ornamented grounds of Glenlee-Park. 


GLeNLEee-PARK is at preſent the ſeat of Lady 
Miller, the reli& of the late Sir Thomas Miller of 
Glenlee, Lord Preſident of the Court of Seſſion. 
This houſe was enlarged and improved by the late 
Lord Preſident, not many years before his death, 
The grounds had a great deal of wild natural beau- 
ty in them; and the decorations by which he beau- 
tified them, are in ſo happy a taſte, as to render this 
one of the fineſt ſpots I have ever ſeen. They riſe 
with a very gentle ſlope from the bank. The fur- 
face is varied by many waving inequalities. The 
Knolls are crowned with riſing wood. Many fine 
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old, buſhy-headed oaks are ſcattered ſingly over the 
lawn betore the houſe. Some clumps have been 
planted, to ſcreen it, on the heights behind. The 
northern boundary of theſe grounds is a conſider- 
able ſtream, the Park- burn. It falls from the weſt- 
ern heights towards the river on the front of the 
houſe. At two ſeveral places in its courſe, both 
E- within the extent of theſe ornamented grounds, it 
pours, with a fine caſcade over a ledge of rock. 
After rains, when the ſtream is ſwollen, the body 
of water precipitated over theſe cataracts, and the 
noiſe of its fall, fo ſtun the ear and amaze the eye, 
a to raiſe in the mind emotions of ſublimity and 
terrour. The pool formed by the daſhing water 
under one of theſe rocks has been fancifully de- 
nominated by the neighbouring peaſants HzLL's 
HoLz ; and being very deep, is commonly reported 
among them to be bottomleſs. The courſe of this 
river is ſhaded by trees and underwood ; and its 
banks riſe abruptly in ſome places to a conſiderable 
height above the channel. In a nook, where' the 
rock ſeems to incroach upon the ſtream, a ſmall» 
bathing-place has been built, the ä of which 
$ ſtrikingly pictureſque, 


AT a ſmall diſtance ſouthward, and upon the op- 
polite fide of the river, appears the houſe of Holm, 
the 
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the ſeat of Mr Spalding-Gordon, Sheriff of . 
ton· hire. | | 34} pe! 


F LI 
ProcstDinG three miles farther, ſtill toward the 
ſource of the river, the traveller ſees another rang 
of intereſting ſcenery open before him; and the 
houſes of Barſteech, Stranfaſket, Knacknalling, Earl 
town are all within view, nearly at the fame time 
A good extent of wood runs round each of theſe 
| houſes. Parks of green paſture, fields of corn aud 
potatoes, with orchards and kitchen- gardens ar 
intermingled. The river animates the ſcehe; | The 
burn of 2:lharrow, with wooded banks, approaches 
from the north-weſt, between ann and 

| Stranfaſtet, to join the Ken. 2 


On the ſouthern bank of this ſtream, on the ſids 
of Stranfaſtet, a ſlate-quarry has been opened; but 
only opened. Here are very extenſive ſtrata d 
ſchiſtous rocks. The ſlates of this quarry are futh- 
ciently good in quality. The quarry might uns 
doubtedly be wrought with ſufficient advantage: 
Yet, do theſe people {ill continue to cover the 
roofs of their houſes with a periſhing covering d 
ſtraw, which it were much wiſer in them to reſerve 
for forage to their cattle ; and: ſuffer the Wan to 


import all the ſlates uſed in this country; ©: 
| 7 
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Ar ſome diſtance above, riſe the Buſb hill, the 
Millyeigh, the Kells Rhynt, the higheſt hills in this | 
part of the country. Amongſt. theſe! lie ſeyeral 
{mall lakes. On the north-weſtern confines, the 
Dee has its ſource. From one of theſe lakes, Loch- 
Harrow, iſſues Pulbhanewſbum already mentioned. 
By an extraordinary eruption of water, a piece of 
ground was here moved, on this very ſeaſon, and 
but a few days before I viſited this neighbourhood, 
from one tunen to another. | 

Hen, too: is one of thoſe rocking-flones which are of 
vaſt bulk, and fo poiſed on their centre of gravity, that 
although moveable by the finger even of a boy, yet the 
force of many men would be requiſite to move them 
from their place. Theſe ſtones are believed to have 
been engines of Druidical prieſtcraft. A conſiderable 
number of them have been diſcovered, in different 
places through the iſland. At Stonehenge is one of 
very great bulk. Another is to be ſeen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Perth. In a late volume of the Arch- 
ealrgia is a deſcription of ſeveral of theſe which are 
to be ſeen together, I forget in what place. Maſan 
in his Caractacur has made a happy uſe of * en- 


gine of Druidiſm. 
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ApJoinine to theſe hills, on the ſouth-eaſtern fide, 
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we the remains of an old royal foreſt, The farm 
Vol. II. > within 
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; within which it lies, is ſtill denominated the Thy. 
Theſe trees and underwood, are ſtill known among 
the neighbouring inhabitants by the appellation d 
the King's Foreſt. An adjoining farm is named 4}. 
_ zabeftie,—perhaps from altabęſtiarum. This proba 
bly was a hunting foreſt in the days of the ancient 
lords of Galloway. It became a royal foreſt, 7 5 
the denomination of New-Fore/t, in the days, The 
Heve, of King Robert Bruce. The Rangerſhip of 
it was afterwards granted to Sir John Gordon df 
Lochinvar. It now belongs to the eſtate of Sir Wi 
iam Millar of Glentee. A road runs between thi 
foreſt and the old caſtle of Dundeugh, ſituate ome 
miles to the North-Eaſt. This caſtle, the ruins d 
which ſhew it to have been very ancient, ſeems to 
have been alſo a caſtle of the lords of Galloway. I 
was afterwards, with the eſtate connected with it, 
the property of a deſcendent of the family of Ken- 
mure. | 


In this neighbourhood are two farms, Ca/tle-Mad- 
dre and Strong-ca/tle which, by their names, ſhould 
feem, to have had caſtles anciently ſituate upon them, 


The latter, if I miſtake not, Rill ſhews ſome ruim a 
of an old houſe or caſtle. ""IY s 
3 ; | 

Tuis country preſents none but wild proſpeds to l 

| 


the traveller's obſervation : moraſſes; wide tract 
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of heath; craggy hills; here and there a rivulet ; 
and at wide diſtances, a few farm houſes. Hardly 
my agriculture is tried in theſe parts. Ihe inhabi- 
tants are almoſt all farmers, or ſhepherds. Here 
and there appears a cairn, and here and here a bar- 
row, Car/phairn Kirk is ſituate in a pretty ſpot a- 
mong theſe hills. The river paſſes cloſe by it. A 
{mall extent of green ground lies around. A little 
village is riſing beſide the Kirk. I remarked, in 
reading the inſcriptions on the grave-ſtones, in the 
church- yard, that almoſt every perſon whole me- 
mory was commemorated, had died at an age be- 
tween eighty and an hundred. The ſhepherd life, 
the fare which this country affords, and the climate, 
ſeem to be here wonderfully tavourable to longevi- 
ty. When a free communication by good roads 
Hall have been opened, in this direction, between 
Galloway and Ayrſhire, the village at Carſphairn- 
Kirk may poſſibly become more conſiderable. 
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Ox the confine between Galloway and Carrick 
appears Loch-Doon. In this lake is an iſlet; and on 
it the ruins of a caſtle named Balloch-Caſtle, a ſeat 
of the ancient Lords of Carrick. Carrick was ori- 
ginally a part of the principality of Galloway. At 
length, the lordſhip of Galloway fell to one branch 
of that family; and Carrick to the other. When 
the lordſhip of Galloway fell, by the marriage of 

Y 2 one 
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one heireſs to John Baliol of Bernard- Calden he 
earldom of Carrick came, by the marriage of ang. 
ther heirèg, to Robert Bruce, lord of Annandale. 
Balloch-caſtle, in loch Doon, was probably a ſeat of 
this lady and her Engliſh huſband. A curious tile 
is told, that ſhe having met Robert Bruce, wander. 
ing like a young Kknight-errant, ſomewhere with- 
in her domains, carried him by a not unplealing 
violence, to her caſtle of Tunbury, on the weſtern 
coaſt of Carrick, and there detained him, till he 
agreed to marry her. The ſtory does honourta 
the captivating qualities of Bruce, and makes the 
lady little leſs _ a 1 WN But, I Bupen its 

truth. 
Ar ſome diſtance from this lake, and upon! the 
river Dee, between theſe farm-houſes, Craig-an-ell 
Craig-an-bay, and Craig-an-cailzie, is a tract of ground, 
partly moraſs, partly a dry flat of heath, which the 
tradition of the people of the country repreſents a 
the ſcene of a battle between Robert Bruce and the 
Engliſh. To countenance the tradition, ſome frag: 
ments of broken weapons were, not long ſince found 
here. The ſtory adds, that Bruce was powettully 
aided in this battle by a ſtratagem of three ſhepherds 
or goat-herds of the country, of the names of Mur. 
doch, M*Kie, M*Lurg. They brought a drove with 
in ſight of the hoſtile army, not fully, but 6 
_ N dl 
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that the diſtant ſight of the horns, with their bleat- 
ing, imprefled the enemies with the idea, that a 
conſiderable force wasadvancing, to aid Bruce againſt 
them. They were panic-ſtruck and left Bruce vic- 
toricus. In gratitude to theſe by whom he had 
been thus ſeaſonably afliſtgd, Bruce granted them 2 


conſiderable extent of land, either from his on pa- 
trimonial eſtate, or from the forfeited eſtates of Ba- 


liol,—One thing certain is, that three conſiderable 


families of the names of Murdoch, M. Clurg, and 


M*Kie had eſtates in theſe parts, till within theſe 


i 1 


laſt fifty years. Indeed the family is ſtill repreſent- . 


cd by James Roſs M*Kie Eſq· of Pulgowan. 


Tux rocks in theſe places are ſchiſtous, whin- 
ſtone, and grey granite. Rock-cryſtals have been 


found here and there, among the crags. On one . 
hill, named the Black-craig, probably from the dark- 


nels of its aſpect, when beheld, at a few miles dif- 
tance, very fine rock-cryſtals have been occaſionally 
formed. This whole tract of country ſhews hardly 


any thing elſe than heath, rock, and moſs. Vet, 1 
do not deſpair of ſeeing agriculture and manufac- 


tures make their way, in due time, into theſe" ſe- 
queſtered receſſes. A road is now forming between 
Newton-Douglas and New-Galloway, which opens 
up, much more fully than it has yet been opened, 


the country lying between theſe two little towns, 
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and will promote the improvement of the groun 
on both i, | 


Bur Ach I ſhould rejoice to ſee theſe ſcene 
adorned by more general cultivation, and occupied 
by a greater number of inhabitants, than at preſent: 
Yet, I am not ſure that growing population, and 
increaſing opulence would not introduce into them 
vices to which their preſent inhabitants are ſtrans 
gers; and debauch, while they augmented the 0. 
ciety here eſtabliſhed : Philoſophers and politicians 
have lately racked their wits, and buſied their hands, 
to ſtimulate the induſtry, to multiply the enjoy ments, 
and to increaſe the numbers of men, But, accurſed 
be that philoſophy | periſh that policy! which, in its 
care to make mankind richer and wiſer, ſcruples not 
to riſk or even to ſacrifice their piety and their virtue! 
When I conſider how crowded ſociety tends to 
make its members worthleſs, I am ſometimes almoſt 
tempted to fancy, that men were intended for her- 
mits and ſavages. Vet, ſociety which reſines and 
quickens ingenuity, while it exalts humanity muſt 
be the natural ſtate of man. But, not the thronged, 
compreſſed ſociety of the camp, of the great city 
of the diſorderly manufacturing village. In fach 
tuations human nature is degraded below itſelf, - No 
wonder that living and writing, as -he did, in the 
midſt of Paris, John James Rouſſeau ſhould have 

been 
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been led to maintain, that man was happier, more 
dignified, more independent in the ſavage ſtate, 
than in a condition of poliſhed civility.' I have re- 
marked-that wherever manufa@ures flouriſh, and 
labour can be readily exchanged for the means of 
ſenſual gratification ; the induſtrious part of the 
community are there peculiarly worthleſs. The in- 
habitants of this part of Galloway are, at preſent, 
undeniably virtuous without pretence, and pious 
without hypocriſy, above the people of almoſt any 
other part of Scotland. The conſideration of theſe 
ſeveral facts, therefore inclines at times, to fear 
leaſt thoſe improvements which one would other. 
wiſe wiſh anxiouſly to promote, may in truth ra- 
ther injure than benefit theſe people. One virtuous 
ſhepherd or huſbandman is worth a ſcore of diſſi- 
pated manufacturing artiſans. Let thoſe then who 
actively promote the introduction of a new ſpecies of 
induſtry into this country, turn their attention at 
the ſame time, to provide againſt that influx of 
vice which may probably accompany it. 1 know of 
nothing that has been lately done for the purpoſe of 
correcting the morals of the poor, and preventing 
their depravation, except the inſtitution of Sunday 
Schools. In large manufacturing towns, theſe muſt 
be highly beneficial. And I ſhould ſuppoſe that, in 
ſome inſtances, it might be not unſerviceable to the 
lame ends, if pains were uſed to keep ſome of thoſe 

| ſalutary 
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ſalutary obſervances of ſuperſtitions and dreams bf 
enthuſiaſm, of which many of the clergy ſne 00 
great an earneſtneſs to relieve the people. Even With. 
in theſe laſt twenty years, within my remembrange, 
profane {ſwearing has become much more comme 
in the Glenkens ; a reputation for purity of morals 
has loſt not a little of its value in the eyes of-thele 
people; the fabbath has come to be much moreſtare- 
lefsly obſerved ; the cenſures and admonitions f 
the church have loſt much of their authority. RU 
indeed true, that every age has its own virtues and 
vices. But not leſs true 1s it, that one age may 
have more numerous vices, and thoſe more etior: 
mous, than another. The vices to which theſe peo 
ple are at preſent moſt liable, are far leſs injurious 
to the dignity and the happineſs of human nature, 
than thoſe which prevail among the labouring claſſe 
in great manufacturing towns.—I ſhould therefore 
wiſh to ſee villages and hamlets of manufacturing 
labourers ſcattered thick over theſe regions. Hut 
I ſhould be ſorry ever to ſee here a Birmingham, 1 

Mancheſter, or a Pai Ney riſing. * 


—_— 


From Nzw-GariiowaYr to Ki#&CUDBRIGHT! © 


AFTER ſpending a few very agreeable days in 
Glenkens, I ſet out to viſit other parts on the coat, 
| ; 5 
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1s well of Kircudbright. ſhire as of Wigton- ſhire. 
A tolerably good road, directed, for the greater part, 
in a judicious line, and ordinarily kept in a ſtate of 
ſufficient repair, leads from New Galloway to the 
next burgh of Kircudbright. It leads along the 
iveſtern border of Loch Ken, under a ſteep and 
abruptly towering hill Benin hill. At the diſtance 
of four or five miles from New Galloway, it croſſes 
the Dee by a bridge of mean and awkward ſtructure. 
The ſurrounding ſcenery has little in it, either to 
atoniſh or to pleaſe the eye. Nothing is to be ſeen 
around but broad flats of heath, or hills riſing with 
no beauty of vegetation on their ſides, with no ſtu- 
pendous maſs, and with nv awful elevation, The 
tiver Dee winds through theſe ſcenes ; but is here a 
petty ſtream 5 and the natural wildneſs of the coun« 
try incroaches unſoftened, on its very edges. The 
ſides of the highway are deformed by awkward 
ſtone dykes: Hardly a cottage meets the eye. The 
ſheep and black-cattle wandering around, although 
numerous, give hardly any thing of chearing ani- 
mation to the ſcene. On one or two braes, indeed, 
ſome copſes of underwood appear to ſoften ſome- 
what, the general appearance of wildneſs, — 
and barenneſs. 


le, however, as the traveller proceeds, he turns 
lis eye backwards, on the environs of Loch Ken, 
Vor- II, 2 and 
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and if the back. ground happens to be, at the mo. 
ment, more ſplendidly illuminated, than the fore. 
ground, on which he ſtands; he will be delighted 
with the picture. The church, the manſe, ſome 
adjacent houſes, the trees and ſteeple of the town, 
ſome part of the holm below, and of the river, and 
its eaſtern bank, on the verge of the ſcene—com. 
pole the groupe of objects which he beholds ; and it 
is impoſlible, without high pleaſure, to behold them 
thus contraſted with the black and bare foreground, 


Nor- As r from this bridge over the Dee riſes 
the inſulated hill or promontory on which ſtands 
the houſe of Airds. It is ſituate in the angle form- 
ed by the junction of the Dee with the Ken. It i 
of no great height; but, as it has, cn two ſides, 
theſe two rivers, on the third, it overlooks a tract 
of level heath conſiderably lower. It is ſkirted with 
wood. It ſpreads out, for a good many acres, in 
length and breadth. On the ſummit is ſome rich 
arable ground. It commands ſome fine views of 
the lower parts of the country, lying to the ſouth- 
eaſt. Airds was once the ſeat of a cadet of the fa- 
mily of Kenmure. Its later poſſeſſors have been a 
ready named. | | 


AscENDING the Duchray-hill, immediately after 
croſling the Dee, the traveller ſees an extenſive prol- 
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get open, as he advances. But, although exten- 
five, it is not rich, nor intereſting. On one hand 
indeed is the village of Lawriefton or Clachan-Pluck, 
having before it a ſmall lake, and on one fide a 
wood, embowering the manſion of Mr Slan-Laurie 
of Woodball. A little hut at the foot of the hill has 
been named Belleiſle, in conſequence of having been 
the reſidence of an old ſoldier who was proud of 
telling how that he had fought at the ſiege of Belleiſle. 
The lake abounds in thoſe freſh water fiſhes which 
are common in theſe parts; trout, perch, and pike: 
The village of Laurieſton has around it ſome ſpots | 
of cultivated ground. A few ſtraggling trees grow 
among the gardens of the villagers. Below, is a 
wide tract of low lying, level heath; and beyond 
appear wild and lofty hills. | 


Tux old caſtle of Kirkconnel hes cloſe on the river 
Tarff. Near it, the hills begin to be clad with un- 
derwood. The banks of this river for the length 
of a mile or two, riſe boldly over it; and being, at 
the ſame time, covered with trees and wild ſhrub- 
bery, preſent a ſcene ſufficiently pleaſing. A ſmall 
bleachfield lies fancifully hid in a fort of dell, where 
the hills retire, and the river winds, ſo as to leave 
an 3cre or two of level ground upon the bank. 
2 2 A FINE 
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A FINE contraſt to the dreary ſcenery contiguoys 
to Laurieſton, now opens to the view. The ee 
wanders with delight, over one of the richeſt vale 
in Galloway. On each fide are green hills. Decent 
farm houſes, and wood, are. irregularly ſcattered 
over the ſides. Below, flows on the Tarff, with; 
waving courſe, through rich meadows, and fertile 
corn-fields, On one hand are the houfes of Bareaph, 
of Valleyfield, and of Largs ; On the other, the vl. 
lage of Ring ford, and the decent farm-houſe of Lint: 
riggs. The houſes are here, commonly covered with 
ſlate; the contiguity of the port of Kirkcudbright, 
rendering it eaſy for the inhabitants of theſe parts 
to obtain ſlates from Wales, This vale produces 
rich crops of oats, of barley, and of wheat. Abun 
dance of turnips are alſo raiſed here: and cattle! fat. 
tened for the ſhambles, 


Tas Tar i is divided from the Dee, only by a 
narrow ridge which terminates in a point nearly 
where the two rivers meet. This ridge has been 
expreſſively named Tongueland, and with ſome ap- 
pendages, conſtitutes: a pariſh. The road leading 
round this point, towards Kirkcudbright, paſſes 
over the Dee, by a bridge, at a very ſmall diſtanc 
from the Kirk and Clachan, and from the remains 
of the ancient Priory of Tongueland, romanticalſ 
ſituate cloſe upon the brink of the Dee. 
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Tuis priory is one of the moſt ancient religious 
eſtabliſhments which the Regular Clergy of the Ro- 
miſh Church poſſeſſed in Galloway. Its ſituation, 
muſt have been, in thoſe days, at once ſequeſtered 
and ſecure. It is hid under the hill, and waſhed by 
the ſtream. If its inhabitants choſe to faunter up 
to the adjacent hill; they might there enjoy a fine 
proſpect of the bay into which the Tarf and the 
Dee pour their united ſtreams, of the beautiful vale 
of Tarff, and of the fine tract of ground extending 
up the caſt ſide of the Dee. They appear to have 
had an excellent orchard. The Dee would afford 
them abundance of the fineſt ſalmon to be caught in 
Britain. The neighbourhood ſupplied that finely 
favoured beef and mutton for which Galloway has 
been always famous. And they might raiſe grain 
on the adjoining land which is now found to repay 
moſt liberally the cares of the huſbandman. All 
theſe circumſtances rendered the fituation no diſa- 
greeable one for a monaſtery, 


Kino JAuxs the Fifth, I think it was, who pre- 
ferred to the priory of Tongueland an Halian friar 
whoſe name was of note in that age. He was an 
achymiſt, a phyſician, a projector, a philoſopher. 
He was, for ſome time, in eſtimation at the Scottiſh 
Court. But, an unfortunate accident at Stirling 
covered him with diſgrace, and expoſed him to the 

| coarſe, 
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coarſe, but pointed and forcible ſatire of Millan 
Dunbar, the poet. Among other merits, he made 
pretenſions to the Art of Flying, and propoſed to 
make wings with which he would riſe, in the pre- 
ſence of the King and the whole Court, from the 
battlements of Stirling-Caſtle, and fly to France. 
He made himſelf wings, fitted them to his body, 
and in the hope of invading the province of the 
winged tribes, mounted the battlements of the Caf- 


tle ; while the King and his Court looked on, to ſee 


him begin his flight. He waved his wings, and 
ſprung into the air, but to his own great diſappoint- 
ment and mortification, but perhaps according to 


the expectation; and undoubtedly to the great di- 


verſion of the beholders, inſtantly fell, and, as Dun. 
bar ſays, ſank deep into a dunghill. I know no- 
thing of the ſubſequent hiſtory of this Abbot of 
Tongueland ; except that to account for the failure 


of his attempt to fly, he pretended, that he ſhould 


not have fallen, had he not unluckily intermixed 
the feathers of dunghill fowls with thoſe of eagles 
and the nobler birds: the ſympathy between the 
hen-feathers in his wings and the earth drew him 
down ; had he uſed only eagle's-feathers in forming 
his wings, he ſhould have ſoared, like the eagle. 


Theſe anecdotes have been collected by the late 


Lord Hailes, in his notes on Dunbar's Poems, pub- 
Jiſhed by him, from Bannatyne's manuſcript. 
MO AT „ Tur 
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Tux fiſhing of the Dee, at Tongueland affords 
not leſs than four hundred pounds of yearly rent to 
the proprietor. The fiſhes are chiefly falmons, and 
are eſteemed the fineſt that any river in Britain af- 
fords. They are taken not with nets, but by means 
of cruives formed acroſs the channel of the river, 
with apertures called Doachs, on the lower fide. 
Theſe apertures are ſhut with ſmall valves which 
open, to admit the entering fiſhes, but ſhut behind 
them, and can by no effort of theirs be opened for 
their regreſs. On one or two days in the week, the 
Doachs are ſet open, fo that the fiſhes may paſs up 
the river, for the benefit of the proprietors of the 
lands above. Complaints have been made againſt 
this practice of damming up rivers near where they 
join the ſea, to intercept the ſalmons in the progreſs 
upwards. It is a lucrative privilege. to thoſe who 
poſleſs it. | | 


Taz town of Kirkcudbright is ſeen to great ad- 
vantage from the height above the Kirk of Tongue- 
land. The Tarff and the Dee meeting near, form 
between them, a noble body of water. The tide 
enters above the point of their junction, into each 
of the ſeparate ſtreams. Sloops with lime from the 
oppoſite coaſt of Cumberland, commonly advance 
% far up as to the foot of the Tarff for the conve- 
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nience of the farmers, who ſend their carts, fi | 


roads which meet here. 

Ox the weſtern bank of the Dee after it has bee 
enlarged by the acceſſion of the Tarff, ſtands tiie did 
taſtle of Cumftan, hid among wood. At ſome dil 
tance, within the country, on the eaſter ſide, 
Bombay, the ancient ſeat of the Maclellans, ( lords 
Kirkcudbright. Lich Fergus within which are the 


remains of an ancient caſtle, built probably by Fer: 


gus, one of the old lords of Galloway.—In all theſe 
parts, agriculture, and the feeding of ſheep, and 
black cattle are the chief cares of the farmer: The 
country naturally fertile, has been induſtrioufly cal: 
tivated ; although not with that decorating cultiva: 
tion which prevails 'in the richer counties of Eng: 
land. Few hedges appear, dividing theſe fields: 
The low ſtone-fence is almoſt the only one known 
here. Few clumps or belts of trees have been ſcat- 
tered about.—Yet, in ſpite of theſe diſad vantages, 
the country is beautiful. A tract of meadow and 
corn-fields adjoining to the town of Kirkcudbright, 


is let at a rent of from two to four pounds, an acre. 


Near the town, too, one ſees ſome proofs; that 
| hedges are actually conſidered by theſe people, #7 
decoration to a country. But, even near the tow! 
are ſome wretched farm-houſes, or cottages, witl 


thatched roofs, without chimnies, and having low, 
i- 
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iUl-built walls. But, 4 confiderable ſhare of the 
grounds lay ing in this neighbourhood, belong to 
the eſtate of the Earl of Selkirk. And Lord Daer 
has lately ſhewn' ſo much earneſtneſs to promote the 
improvement of the country, and ſo much {kill and 
judgment, to accompliſh his purpoſe, although 
perhaps, with rather too much of the warm enthu- 
ſaſm of a projector, that much may be hoped, for 
the removing of ſuch deformities as the above, from 
his excrtions, and example, vo 


© KIRKCUDBRIGHT, 


KiRKCUDBRIGHT ſtanding in one of thoſe ſitua- 
tions which naturally attract population, even in 
the earlieſt ſtages of ſocial life, appears to have been 
founded at a very early period in the hiſtory of 
Scotland, Its name ſeems to have been originally, 
rather Caercudbrig. Brig—in the northern langua- 
ges, ſignifying equally with burg, a town ; while 
(aer ſignifies a ſtrength or fortified place. The 
Danes would probably land , occaſionally in their 
pratical invaſions of - theſe coaſts. A very ancient 
aſtle ſeems to have ſtood here within the limits f 
a farm, now named from that circumſtance, Caſtle- 
dykes. From the Paſton Letters, publiſhed by Sir 
john Fenn, we learn, that Margaret, the magnani- 
mous queen of King Henry VI. was at one time, at 
Lirkcudbright, in the courſe of thoſe troubles which 

Vol. II. Aa drove 
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drove her — aid tis Seotdiall 1 
cudbright was erected into a royal burgh, and Mad; 
lan of Bombay honoured with the title of Lord N 
cudbright, about the year 1630. By the nag 


neſs of its croſs ſtreets, and the aſpe& of its h 


it appears to have been built, nearly ſuch as it 
preſent, in the courſe of the laſt century. © 
IT confiſts of one long, bending ſtreet, extending 
weſtward from the river- ſide. The houſes are fbr 
the greater part, of decent ſtructure, conſiſting com- 
monly, of two ſtories, and having their roots lated. 
Several cloſſes, or narrow craſs ſtreets extend back 
wards, on both ſides. The inhabitants have gardens 
for fruits, and pot-herbs, lying behind their houſe; 
which being often ſurrounded with neat walls, an ia. 
ving trees riſing, here and there, round them, produce, 
in many inſtances, a very pleaſing effect. At ſome 
{mall diſtance, north from the town,. — indeed al 
moſt joining it, at right angles, is the ſuburb 
Mill. Burn. At the weſt end of the town, and ad. 
joining to the church, is the ruinous caſtle wich 
was built originally by Maclellan, lord Kirkeud- 
bright, but is now the property of the Earl of 8e. 


kirk. It has been a ſtately, ſpacious: a 
the time in which it was reared; W 18 
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KRK CUDBRIGHT, With the ſuburb. of Mill. Burn, 
may contain from a thouſand: to fifteen; hundred in · 
habitants. It has never yet been the ſeat of any 
conſiderable trade or manufacture At one period, 
indeed, conſiderable quantities of tobacco were im- 
ported and made up for uſe, here. A ſmall ſldop 
or two are ſometimes built here. Here are ſome 
merchants who trade with England, and ſometimes 
{end out a ſmall veſſel for rum and ſugar, to the 
Weſt Indies. A few boats have been occaſionally 
ſent by the inhabitants of Kirkcudbright to the her- 
ring-ſiſhery. Wines are imported into chis place, 
but, I believe, not directly from the wine countries. 
Here is a cuſtom- houſe, with the neceſſary ſet of of. 
ficers. This, being the principal town in the ſtew- 
artry to which it gives a name, is conſequently the 
ſeat of the ſheriff-court, and of the practitioners of 
law, belonging to the ſtewartry. No inconſiderable 
ſum comes annually into Kirkcudbright from the 
adjacent country, as expences of law ſuits. Here 
are not fewer, I think, than twelve or fifteen wri- 
ters; not ta count theit clerks. In the progreſs of 
the ſpirit of banking, through this country, two 
branches of two different Banks have opened offices 
in Kirkcudbr ight. Jam, indeed, ſorry. to oblerye, 
that, from the earneſtneſs with which people want- 
ing money, ſeek to obtain credit, at any expence; 
and partly through the diſhoneſt arts of petty fog- 
Aa 2 ging 
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ging practitioners in law, banking-houſes haveten 
multiplied to a number by far too conſiderableyiin 
the petty country-towns, within theſe few laſt year, 
Not that, I ſuppoſe the writers of Kirkcudbright 
capable AR iN 0 moans oC 


able arts. :, 3836; 
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Bert in abe places, the practice has beufun 
A writer has, by ſome means or other, obtained 
ſecurity with a bank, for a ſum more or leſs; which 
has accordingly been put into his hands, to be em, 
ployed in the diſcount of bills, and in the tranfaRion 
of other buſineſs as an agent for that bank! Me 
readily employs it, for theſe uſes. Whoever bring 
him a bill with valid ſecurities, obtains caſh for it 
Here is one profit. If the granter, accepter, d in- 
dorſer of the bill cannot readily pay the ſum When 
it falls due to the diſcounter, ſo much the better; 
proteſts, charges, impriſonment inſtantiy follow, 
to the much greater emolument af the worthydaw- 
yer, who lately accommodated the poor ſo teddily, 
than if the money had been pun&ually"repaid 
This is what has very frequently taken place in mas 
parts through the country. Nay, it is the laſt fbi 
of a pettifogger, when all other ſhifts fail; to-begin 
this buſineſs of diſcount, and of dealing in money, 
in the name of ſome bank: and he never faib 
40 gain * of buſineſs after he has once fila 
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upon this expedient.——Beſide —— in 
this way, the country people are, by the ſame un- 
neceſſary multiplication of piddling banking houſes, 
ſeduced to ſupply themſelves with money, by the 
ruinous expedient” of Wix ILLSs. Bankruptcy is 
the certain conſequence; or perhaps forgery is had 
recourſe to as à ſhift between the twyq : And the 
dabbler in bills, thus comes to terminate his career 
on the Gallows, or in Botany Bay. Such a gamb- 
ling in money and in paper credit has alſo other, 
not lefs unhappy effects on the condition of the 
country. It fempts the man without fortune to en- 
gage in an extent of traffic, and to live at an ex- 
pence which a great capital would be requiſite to 
ſupport and to juſtify. They bring too large a ſhare 
of the real capital of the country into the fluctuation 
of trade; for, it will be found, that to maintain the 
ſecurity of a country, and, at the fame time, to 
promote the proſperity, a very great ſhare of the 
property of that country ſhould be removed from 
the dangers and chances of traffic. However, where 
induſtry thrives, and the ſpirit of trade has eſtabliſh- 
ed itſelf, the accommodation which banks preſent, 
ae, for a time at leaſt, convenient and advantage- 
ous. But, a poor and indolent people can never 
de enriched ſolely by the introduction of banks and 
banking: houſe 3 n them. 1 
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Bes merchants, ſhop-keepers, officers belang 
ing to the cuſtom-houſe, and practitioners in 
law, the other inhabitants of Kirkeudbrightar 
chiefly labourers, artiſans, and a few ſea · farin 
ple. Here are one or two reputable practition i 
ſurgery. The ſchool is on a good footing. Ita 
not many years ſince, under the direction of aman 
of ability, worth, and reputation, now rech 0 
the ſchool of Leith. The cotton manufachur@has 
been lately tried here. The Engliſh gentlemen.to 
whom Kirkcudbright-ſhire is indebted for this m 
nufacture, wiſhed, at firſt, to eſtabliſh cheir worksin 
the vicinity of Kirkcudbright. But, as they were, 
by what policy, or prejudices I know not, 'dilap- 
pointed here, they ſought an eſtabliſhment at Gate 
houſe of Fleet, on the eſtate of Mr Murray's 
Broughton. The ſucceſs of that eſtabliſhmentihs 
rouſed a paſſion for the cotton manufacture, through 
this whole country. I know not but thoſe-whane 
fuſed to encourage the erection of a cotton · mill her 
Kirkcudbright, may have ſince wiſhed that theꝶ lui 
rather been induced to promote it. Ihe ſpinsing 
of cotton yarn with thoſe ſmall machines Ge 
and Mules has been tried ſucceſsfully by ſeveral 
theſe people. A company have formed a joint ſiod 
for eſtabliſhing a manufactory of cotton-· cloth 
I think, I was told that they had yet greater ting 
in project. A ſmall manufacture of ſoap and at 
ds 
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years. A tannery, which has enriched its proprie · 
tor, is of older eſtabliſhment. - That new impulſe 
which the introduction of the cotton-manufacture: 
has given to the induſtry of this diſtrict, has pro- 
duced the firſt addition to the buildings of Kirkcud- 
bright, which they have received within theſe laſt 
thirty or forty years. A new ſtreet is rifing z—— 
not indeed with that rapidity which ſtreets are run 
up, as if reared by the Genies of Aladdin's wonder-- 
ful lamp, in the environs of London, Mancheſter, 
Edinburgh and Glaſgow. d | 


KiRKCUDBRIGHT ſeems to have too little inter- 
courſe with the adjacent country, and is not ſo plen- 
tifully ſupplied with proviſions, as it eaſily might 
be. It has no regular market for meal. Its fleſh- 
market is not ſupplied with all that abundance with 
good butcher-meat which a ſtranger might expect to 
find in it. On the river are fome ſalmon-yards be- 
longing to the Burgh, which are let, under the 
condition of the tackſman's ſupplying the burghers 
with fiſh, at a moderate price. But, theſe ſhores 
afford abundance of excellent ſea-fiſh of many dit- 
ferent ſorts, which, if the population were more 
plentiful, might yield 4 rich Kore of nouriſhing 
proviſions, now almoſt entirely neglected. The ſal · 
mon exported from Tonuegland and Kirkcudbright 

| to 
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to Liverpool brings a conſiderable ſum of mine 


into the country.— An enterpriſing butcher, I ſhould 
think, might drive a good trade in the exportation uf 
ſalt beef to the great trading towns on the Weller 
coaſt of England. —Large quantities of corn; barley, 
and potatoes are annually exported from Kirkeud- 
bright to England and to the Frith of Clyde = 
few enterpriſing and intelligent merchants and m. 
nufacturers, with ſuitable capitals, might, in ſeye- 
ral different branches of induſtry, and traffic, enrich 
themſelves, and improve this place mightily, With. 
in the ſpace of a dozen or a ſcore of years. 3 
burgh, Kirkcudbright having conſiderable funds, 
and having alſo the property of ſome lands, has 
long been, in a great meaſure, independent of the 
neighbouring landholders. In conſequence of this 
advantage, the magiſtrates and the members of the 
town-council are men of great conſideration upon 
the return of every ſeptennial election: And I am 


rather inclined to ſuſpect, that the buſtle of Biirgh- 


Politics, thus created, may have too much engaged 
the attention of the principal citizens, and thus 
rendered them too careleſs of the more lucrative 
concerns of trade. . 


Ix artiſans of this burgh are incorporated. {The 
election of their deacons and conveners is often con- 
teſted with wonderful keenneſs and artifice, and gives 

occaſion 
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occaſion to ſome days and nights of boiſterous feſti · 
rity among them, in the courſe of the year. They 
ſometimes repair to an adjacent field, to ſhoot for 
2 ſilver gun. This and ſome other exerciſes {till 
kept up among the inhabitants of ſome diſtricts, and 
of ome of the towns in Scotland, —are memorials 
of thoſe times, when it was thought neceſſary for 
the inhabitants of Scotland to be prepared to defend 
themſelves, or to engage in the military ſervice of 
their country, whenever hoſtilities might be offered 
which ſhould call for ſuch oppoſition. Shootings at 
marks, and for prizes, uſed, even within my remem- 
brance, to be common in the upper parts of Kirkcud- 
bright-ſhire. But, the ſtrickneſs of the game. laws, 
the progreſs of the arts of peace, and care with which 
Government, for # while, thought it neceſſary to pro- 
ſecute a plan for diſarming thepeopleof Scotland, have 
all concurred to turn the common people from man- 
ly, andmartial exerciſes; and unleſs we ſhall obtain 
z militia, an ordinary peaſant or mechanic in Scot- 
land, will ſoon be little fitter to handle a gun, than 
a native of the Pelew iſlands. 
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Tur inhabitants of Kirkcudbright are undeniably 
a virtuous and intelligent people. The ſame thing 
takes place here, as in the upper parts of Kirkcud- 
bright-thire,—but in a more conſiderable degree. 
The gentry and the well-educated part of the com- 
munity bear a greater proportion in numbers to the 
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poor, the labouring, and the illiterate, than in Mf 
other places. Conſequently, their ſpirit and mat. 
ners are predominant. A degree of liberal intell. 
gence may be obſerved among the loweſt claſſes 
fuch as the ſame claſſes do not diſplay in many other 
places. The richer burghers, too, inftead of those 
habits and thoſe modes of life which diſtinguiſh the 
opulent citizens of great manufacturing and trading 
cities, ſeem rather to take the tone of their manner 
from the neighbouring county- gentlemen. Nick. 
cudbright affords an agreeable enough little cird: 
of elegant ſociety. Public amuſements,---except an 
occaſional ball, are unknown here.—Here is à pub. 
lic library, the property of fubſcribers, who are pret. 
ty numerous, and ſome of them gentlemen in the 
country, others inhabitants of this town. The co, 
lection of books is molt Judicioully formed, and is ll © 
annually augmented with an addition of ſome of the O 
beſt books newly publiſhed. It has already iutto ol 
duced a good deal of knowledge into this country, I 
which it muſt otherwiſe have wanted. The late Mp! 
William Laurie of Barnſoul, who was diſtinguiſhet th. 
among the gentlemen of this country, by his learn- 
ing, his virtues, and his amiable manners, un 
principally active in forming this Library, and WJ "0 
regulating its concerns—l ſhould wiſh to ſee the m 
ſpeRable and intelligent gentlemen of theſe parts ©": 
add, as they eaſily might, to this laudable eftabliſ ion 
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ment of a public library,---the inſtitution of a So- 
cIETY FOR IMPROVEMENTS; AND FOR THE INVES- 
rIGATION OF THE ANTIQUITIES OF GALLOWAY, 
Such an inſtitution would naturally connect itſelf 
with the eſtabliſhment of the Library. It ſhould 
be ſelect. Its meetings need not be frequent, but 
might correſpond with the meetings of the Preſ- 
bytery,---of the Quarter-Seſſions,---or of the Com- 
miſioners of the Land-Tax and Supply; all which 
ze held in Kirkcudbright. I deſpair not of living 
to ſee ſuch a Society inſtituted here. 


1. 
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Tus Preſbytery which meets here, takes its 
name from its ſeat. It conſiſts of the clergy of ſix- 
teen adjacent pariſhes,---and,---as in the conſtitution 
of other Preſbyteries, of as many lay-elders. Theſe 
clergymen are as reſpectable a body, as perhaps any 
other preſbytery in Scotland. They are profeſlors 
of pre{byterianiſm in all its rational orthodoxy. 
They teach chriſtianity in its native purity and ſim- 
plicity. They appear neither to encourage, with 
the arts or the prejudices of prieſtcraft, thoſe ſuper. 
ſtitions, and that enthuſiaſm to which the more un- 
inſtructed part of the people are naturally prone ;--. 
nor yet, to overlook or neglect the ſervice which 
may be done to religion, by the proper uſe of this 
engine which the feelings and the miſtakes of the 
ignorant neceſſarily put into the hands of their in- 
B b 2 ſtructors 
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ſtructors. By preſerving this happy medium, they 
are enabled to maintain the authority of rational re. 
ligion among their congregations.---They have the 
honour, too, of having occaſionally contributed to 
the introduction of the moſt remarkable improve. 
ments which have taken place in Kirkcudbright. 
ſhire. Yet, in one or two inſtances, the ſuperſtiti 
ons of the vulgar have, even in theſe parts, een 
followed, and adopted, rather than corrected by 
their clergy. The Sect of the M Millanites apoſe in 
Galloway. And, even lately the wildeſt ideas that 
have been ingrafted on Calvin's Expoſition of the 
principles of Chriſtianity have been preached from 
a pulpit not twenty miles from Kirkcudbright with 
a degree of forced warmth, of cant and of abſurd 
effuſion not at all creditable to the church, or to the 
country. Harrangues of an hour or two have bee 
poured out before the morning pſalm in the ſervice 
Extemporary prayers, accompanied with groans, 
and coughing have been continued for hours toge 
ther. Crude, indigeſted ſermons, of immeaſurable 
length, ſtolen partly from the writings of the Puri 
tans of laſt century have been delivered. On fac 
mental occaſions, it has been contended among tht 
preachers who could hold forth longeſt. And the 
ſervice has been prolonged at ſuch times for amal 
as long a ſpace as Vulcan was in falling from He 
ven, —in Milton's words. N 
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Tus: practices were not a little diſgraceful to 


the good ſenſe and piety of thoſe concerned in them. 
They ſeem to have originated in the imperfect edu - 
cation and the inexperience of the perſon who 
ſought thus to diſtinguiſh himſelf. Good ſenſe, 
good examples, and more enlightened piety have 
ſince taught him, as I believe, to avoid rendering 
religion contemptible and ridiculous in this way— 
The clergy of this diſtri have found it prudent to 
admit ſome relaxation of the ancient ſeverity of 


cccleſiaſtical diſcipline. They, no longer inſiſt, 


with inſlexible obſtinacy, that thoſe who have been 
conteſſedly guilty of violations of chaſtity ſhall do 
penancc before the congregation. The principle upon 
which they have proceeded to relax this article of 
church- diſcipline, is partly a humane, partly an in- 
dolent one. | They pity the feelings of compunction 
and ſhame which diſtreſs the moſt virtuous, ra- 
ther than the other part of the culprits, upon ſuch 
occaſions: and they diſlike the trouble which it of- 
ten coſts to bring a fornicator or adulterer, to con- 
feſs, and make ſatisfaftion. But, ſhame, or a ſenſe 
of reputation, is one of the beſt friends to human 
virtue, This guardian the clergy ſhould carefully 
encourage all their people to maintain about them. 
Moſt peaſants and country girls will think it a mat- 
ter of ſmall conſequence, whether they preſerve their 
chaſtity qr not, if there be no danger of their being 
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brought to open ſhame, in conſequence of forſeit. 
ing it. It may be thought a venial fault which ends 
in adding another member to the community. But, 
any perſon who has taken the trouble but of a little 
obſervation and reflection, may be fatisfied, that 
whatever encourages unchaſtity, diſcourages mar. 
riage; and that marriage is the beſt law of the in. 
tercourſe between the ſexes, for promoting the in. 
creaſe of population.---Beſides, it is fooliſh, if any 
one fancies, that the father of a baſtard child will 
more readily confeſs his intercourſe with the mo. 
ther, when freed from the fear of being rebuked be. 
fore the congregation. To avoid the gxpence of an 
illegitimate child's maintenance, any man will with 
perjury deny his having taken pains to beget it, who 
would be guilty of the ſame perjury to eſcape a public 
rebuke for the fornication. I have been inform- 
ed, that ſome raw, unfledged advocates, pleading 
in caſes of child- murder, have preſumed to aſcribe 
the origin of this atrocious act of inhumanity to the 
fear of that diſgrace which is annexed to the idea 
of ſtanding in the Kirk for fornication. The reaſon- 
ing was filly and puerile. It is moſt commonly to 
avoid the trouble of parental duties, that unhappy 
beings ſuffer themſelves to be tempted to the com- 
miſſion of this crime.---But, enough of bean 
chaſtity, vaſt of church diſcipline, 
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SouTH-EasT from Kirkcudbright, is the pariſh 
of Rerrwick or Monkland;” This pariſh has a great 
ſhare of its lands appropriated to the purpoſes of 
paſturage, although ſufficiently ſuſceptible of the 
improvements of agriculture. - Here ſtand: the re- 
mains of the ancient abbey of Dundrennan, the ſeat 
of a body of Regular Clergy of the Romiſh Church, 
who had large poſſeſſions in this ſouthern part of 
Kirkcudbright-ſhire. In this abbey remained, not 
long ſince, monuments of ſome. of the ancient lords 
of Galloway. QRaebury-caſtle ſtands on the ſame 
fide of Kirkcudbright.— Theſe ſhores have long 
been famous, or rather infamous for ſmuggling. 
Salt, teas, brandy and rum, with various other 
goods are run in at the abbey-burn-foot, near Balcary, 
and at other places, on theſe ſhores, and diſperſed 
through the country.---It is worthy of obſervation, 
that the ſmugglers are not only men of the moſt 
worthleſs characters, but are hardly ever in the end 
ſucceſsful in acquiring any little fortune by their il- 
licit traffic. * 


Berow Kirkcudbright, at a ſmall diſtance, and 
directly ſouth, is St Mary's iſle, a ſmall peninſula 
formed by the mouth of the Dee, on the one ſide, 
and a bay advancing inland on the other. It was 
once the ſeat of a Priory, conſecrated to the Virgin 
Mary,---and is now the chief ſeat of the Earl of Sel- 
| kirk 
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kirk. The houſe I have never viſited. The grouhdt 
are elegantly laid out with abundance of trees, 
ſhrubbery, and winding walks, with ornamented 
borders. The citizens of Kirkcudbright are per. 
mitted to enter theſe walks, at their pleaſure. The 
family of Selkirk are among the moſt honourably 
deſcended in the South of Scotland: Allied to the 
chief families of the houſes of Hamilton and Doug 
las. Lord Baſil Hamilton grandfather to the pre 
| ſent Earl of Selkirk, was one of the moſt reſpectable 
and intelligent of the patriotic nobility of Scotland 
about the begining of the preſent century. Lord 
Daer is a promiſing young nobleman ; an improver 
in agriculture ; active in electioneering; one of = 
Friends to the People, 


From K1RxcunpBaIcnr to GATEHOUSE of FLEET. 


AFTER ſpending a day in Kirkcudbright which 
IT had often viſited on former occaſions, I continu 
ed my journey weſtward. The Dee is croſſed in 1 
Ferry-Boat. Cloſe upon the weſtern fide is an inn 
and farm-houſe known by the name of Ca/tle-Sidi 
The origin of this name I cannot trace. Here m 
perhaps have been raiſed upon ſome occaſion or o- 
ther, a rude fortification of fur or ſods. Neat 
this inn is a brick-work ; for although there be 10 
| deficiency 
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deficiency of ſtones in theſe parts: yet theſe people 
have learned to uſe bricks for partition-walls and 
other purpoſes, to which they are beſt adapted. At 
no great diſtance is a work which was once wiſely 
intended for a diſtillery of whiſky. A cotton-work 
is now about to replace the diſtillery. 


Tut lands are here rich and fertile, and are either 
hid out in graſs. parks, or in corn- fields. The agri- 
culture is not unſkilful. But ſtill the lands are de- 
formed by the low ſtone-fences common through 
the reſt of Galloway; and there are few trees 
and 9:dges, A tract of the richeſt ground in Gal- 
loway lies between the two rivers of Dee and Fleet 
in the lower part of the pariſh of Twynholm, the 
pariſh of Borgue, and the lower part, again, of the 
pariſh of Girton. Borgue juts out, into the Frith, 
torming a ſort of promontory. The Rhoſs of Bal. 
nangan forms a bay, affording ſufficient protection 
to veſſels. In the roads oppoſite: to the mouth of 
the Dee, ſhips are indeed well protected by the head- 
lands on the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, while they 
have the land, to ſcreen them, upon the north. 


Tye names of men and of places on this coaſt, 
ſem to be chiefly Daniſh and Saxon. The Danes, 
in their frequent invaſions of the weſtern coaſts of 
England, muſt have often touched here. They 
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from the ſame northern ſource. To the ſame ori. 
gin am I inclined to refer the names Brown, Spratt 
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commonly landed, upon every ſuch occaſion on 


the iſle of Man : and this iſle lies full within view 


of this fouth-weſt ſhore of Kircudbright-ſhire. "The 
names, Southwick, Sandwick, Alnwath, Rerrwid 
are, in their origin, moſt probably Daniſh, or at 
leaſt of that ancient Norſe, of which the preſent 
Icelandic is the pureſt living branch. The name 
Neſs, occurring, too, with various fyllables prefixed 
as a proper name on tHeſe ſhores, is undoubtedly 


and ſome others ending in Son. Others of thele 
names are Saxon in their origin; TWwynholm, Boland, 
Ingleſton. Others more evidently Celtic; Barge, 
Airds, &c. Bar, and Dun, or Doon are the uſuil 
names for the hills. Many of the farms and farm. 
houſes have their names from thoſe by whom they 
were formerly occupied, with the addition of the 
Saxon tn; Campbelton, Kempelton, Conchieton, B. 


 ſhopton—anciently, I ſuppoſe, the property of the Bi 


ſhops of Galloway.—To judge from the number af 
parochial diviſions which anciently marked this di 
trict; it ſhould ſeem to have been in thoſe days 
either more populous than at preſent, or perhaps, i 
great ſhare of it appropriated to the Church. Wi. 
thin the extent of the two preſent pariſhes of Bu: 
gue and Twynholm, were anciently the five pariſhs 
of Twynholm, Kirk-Chrift, Sandwick, Borgue, Kit 

| kandres 
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tindres,—Expoſed to invaſion as theſe ſhores muſt 
znciently have been, it is natural to look for ſome 
cenes of warfare upon them. Within the eſtate of 
Barwhinnock is a fine hill named the Bar, the ſum- 
mit of which-bears ſufficient marks of the rude for- 
tilcation of the Danes, or Anglo. Saxont, to ſhew, 
that it muſt have been a military ſtation of one or 
the other of theſe people, It is well known, that 
thoſe who are moſt ſkilled in the Daniſh and the 
Saxon Antiquities of this iſland are at a loſs to diſ- 
tinguiſh the encampments of the Saxons from thoſe 
of the Danes, unleſs where ſome collateral hiſtory 
marks the diſtinction. The immediate vicinity of 
an Ingleſton leads me, however, to ſuſpect, that the 
encampment on the ſummit of the Bar of Barwhin- 
rock muſt have been formed by the Anglo-Saxons. 
It might be a ſtation from which they could watch 
the approach of the Danes ; and to which they could 
retire, when thoſe invaders advanced upon them, 
Beneath is one of thoſe motes which are ſuppoſed to 
have been the Saxon Tribunals.—At the diſtance of 
a mile or two, within the adjoining pariſh of Bor- 
rue, and in the farm of Borland, is another fimilar 
lene of Daniſh or Arglc-Saxon encampment, named 
the Doon. Ingle/tons and Borland are frequent in 
theſe parts. In almoſt every pariſh is an Ing/c/ton 
and a Borland : and what is likewiſe remarkable, in 
ſeveral farms, both a Doon and a Bar. 

Cc 2 CUMSTANE» 
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CoumMsrAanz-caſtle, on the weſtern bank of the 
Dee, a mile or two above Kirkcudbright, is of con. 
ſiderable antiquity, but, as to its hiſtory, I am un. 
informed. At Kirkandres, upon the weſtern ſhore 
of Borgue, the old lords of Galloway appear to have 
had a caſtle ; for John Baliol, heir to a part of their 
eſtates, had a ſeat at Kirkandres which he muſt have 
inherited from them; and Kirkandres was one of 
thoſe eſtates which Edward, by a ſpecial deed, re, 
ſtored to him, after he had ſurrendered to that mo. 
narch, with the ſovereignty of Scotland, all his pol. 
ſeſſions in it,—lIt is worthy of notice, that the inha. 
bitants of the diſtrict of Borgue, inhabiting a ſort of 

promontory, and divided, from neighbours, by the 
fea, upon two ſides, were long regarded by the 
other people of this diſtrict as a ſort of peculiar, in. 
ſulated tribe. The families of the farmers had been 
ſettled there for many generations. They were all 
mutually related by intermarriages. They looked 
on their neighbours with averſion and contempt: 1 
perſon of ſingular appearance or manners was com. 
monly ſaid by the people of the adjacent country, 
to be a Borgue Body, If a ſtranger went, by acc- 
dent, to ſettle amang them, he and his family were 
for a generation or two, regarded with the di- 
like and ſuſpicion, and harraſſed with that joy ove! 
his loſſes and miſadventures, and that ridicule 0 
every thing in which his manners and ceconom) 


differ 
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differed from theirs, which barbarous tribes, ſe- 
cluded from the intercourſe of civilized life, yet in 
no want of relief from diſtreſs, or of a ſupply of the 
neceſſaries of ſubſiſtence, have been often obſerved 
to exhibit towards ſtrangers.—Yet, theſe people 
were, at the ſame time, of pure morals, ſober, pious, 
induſtrious, ſome of them opulent, living by the 
fale of their corn and cattle, and uſing few articles 
either of food or of clothing, which were not of the 
produce of their own farms, or the manufacture of 
their own hands. 'They were, at the ſame time, 
not a little addicted to ſmuggling. I take them to 
have been a more unmixed race either of Danes or 
of Anglo-Saxons, than remained in any other part 
of this country. they have, within theſe laſt twen- 
ty years, been gradually more and more interming- 
led with their neighbours, and aſſimilated to them 
in ar acter, by the adoption of their cuſtoms, fa- 
ſhions and manners. 


Taz agriculture of theſe parts is faſt advancing in 
improvement. Lime is imported, in great abun- 
dance, from Cumberland, and is fold on the ſhore, 
at the price of a ſhilling or thirteen pence for the 
Wincheſter buſhel. Shells and ſea-ileech are found 
in great plenty on the coaſt, and form a very valu- 
able article of manure. Various marl-pits have alſo 


been opened here and there, in the moraſſes. A 
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large white-faced ſpecies of ſheep were, a good ma, 
ny years ſince, introduced here. Theſe are fed for 
the butcher, and ſold at a guinea or thirty ſhillings 
each. Their mutton is in flavour and reliſh inferior 
to that of the ſmall, old Galloway breed. Of their 
wool, ſome portions are ſingularly fine :. other 
coarſe and hairy, They are named mug - ſheep; and 
mug-wool is in great requeſt for ſtockings. Ihe 
black-cattle are either Iriſh, of vaſt bone, and ha. 
ving large horns ;—or of the famous Galloway breed, 
rather ſmall in ſize, well-ſhaped, and without horns, 
They are not commonly bred here, but are bought 
in, at the cattle markets, Stirks, or Cuddochs, and 
after being fed for a year or two, are ſold off to the 
butcher, or rather to the cattle-dealers who carry 
them to the Engliſh markets. The horſes common 
here, are ſtout draught-horſes, valued at—from 
ſixteen to five and twenty pounds Sterling. Their 
fituation near the great highway between London 
and Portpatrick, and the rich paſture which theſe 
lands on the coaſt afford—give the farmers here, 
great advantages in the feeding and the ſale of cattle. 
Some of the fineſt cattle ſent from Galloway to Eng: 
land, have been from the pariſhes of Borgue and 
Twynholm. 20M 


Tux general attention to the management of cat 
tle has rendered the inhabitants of theſe parts mors 


negligent 
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negligent than they might have otherwiſe been, of 
agricultural improvements. With abundance of 
the beſt manure to lay upon a ſoil, ſometimes kind. 
ly, ſometimes deep, but almoſt every where of great 
natural fertility ; they could not avoid raiſing rich 
crops of oats, and barley. - But, hardly have any 
of them adopted the moſt advantageous rotation of 
crops. They are obſtinately attached to the old 
modes of agriculture. They ſeem to have a ſort of 
inſtinctive averſton to trees, ditches, and hedges. 
Indeed trees, ditches, and hedges do not anſwer fo 
well—perhaps as the Galloway ſtone-dyke, in paſ- 
ture-grounds for cattle. And, it muſt be confeſſed 
that, although both cattle and grain can be well 
ſold from theſe parts, yet the cattle can often be 
diſpoſed of, with the greater advantage.—I can 
think, therefore, only of two or three expedients for 
promoting the progreſs of agriculture here: 1. Let 
the large farms be ſubdivided, and let to families of 
ſmall tenants, who may juſt ſupport themſelves eaſi- 
ly, and pay their rents out of the produce of their 
farms. Theſe families of ſmall tenants, being more 
in each family in proportion to the quantity of land 
which they poſſeſs, than if the ſame family poſſeſſed 
a great farm, will till and cultivate a greater propor- 
tion each of their reſpective farms, in order to find 
labour by which they may earn the means of ſub- 
litence,—James M. Millan Eſq. of Barwhinnock has 
exhibited 
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eſtabliſhed on his eſtate a fine proof of the tendetiey 
of this plan of ceconomy to promote the progreſs of 
agriculture : He ſubdivided into a number of farms 
of moderate extent, an eſtate which might be an. 
ciently poſſefled wholly by the ſame perſon.” He has 
formed theſe ſubdiviſions by good fencible' ſtone- 
dykes, planting, with taſte and judgment, lines of 
oaks, aſhes, and pines, along theſe dykes. He haz 
built ſuitable farm and office-houſes ; and has com- 
monly carried the ſubdiviſion ſo far, that a family Wl 
of three or four perſons are ſufficient, with a'pro- Wl 
per number of cattle, to cultivate each farm. Ihe 
conſequence is, that, the whole eſtate has thus ab Wl 
ſumed, comparatively, the aſpect of a garden: 
Three or four times as many people as formerly, Wl . 
find employment and comfortable ſubſiſtence upon f 
it: Three or four times the quantity of grain i . 
now raiſed : As many cattle are fattened: Fewer ll + 
ſheep indeed are fed: Much more of the produce Will « 
of the eſtate is conſumed upon it than before; And Wl : 
much more is at the ſame time, exported from it. Wl 
2ndly. The next expedient is undoubtedly the in- 
troduction of manufactures, which may ſcatter a li: 
tle village or hamlet—almoſt for every farm. houſe 
that is at preſent, over this country. Theſe re 
quiring at once for ſubſiſtence the produce of agr 
culture and of the dairy, with animal. food from the 
ſhambles would enable agriculture to draw more 


particular 
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rarticular attention than at preſent. More of the 
produce of the country would be conſumed within 
it, Inſtead of furniſhing proviſions to the inhabi- 
tants of other parts, Galloway would then furniſh 
clothes. Its STo@k would conſiſt, not as now in cattle 
and ſheep, but in a nobler ſpecies, in men and wo- 
men, manufacturers and labourers. This effe& the 
introduction of the cotton- manufacture is likely to 
produce—in part, at leaſt. zdly. Every landholder 
ought to retain under his own management, a cer. 
tain number of his acres, and to appropriate theſe 
excluſively to agricultural improvements; indiffe- 
rent, although he might be a loſer by the event of 
many of his experiments; provided that he ſuc- 
ceeded in ſome, and could promote gainful im- 
provements in the agriculture of his tenants. 
athly. In every leaſe, certain regulations favourable 
to the agriculture of the grounds let, ought to be 
carefully inſerted At muſt be acknowledged that 
the landholders in general of theſe parts begin to 
turn their attention more and more to the advance- 
ment of agriculture. By the end of the century, 
all the lower parts of Kirkcudbright-ſhire will pro- 
bably exhibit ſcenes of as rich and 1 cultiva- 
tion, as any in Scotland. 


Tax are ſome che of ſtock which I think 
too much neglected. The great quantities of pota- 
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toes raiſed in theſe parts have ſuggeſted the advay 
tage of keeping hogs. Theſe are ſometimes Killed 
for domeſtic uſe, ſometimes ſent to Dumfries and 
other towns for ſale. I have been told, too, that 
the Dumfriſians are filly enough to ſend: the pork 
which they have killed to be cured for baconchams 
in Cumberland; from which theſe hams are rm. 


ported to Dumfries. Now I ſhould think that 


introduced here, were a ſmall race which afforded 
very delicately flavoured pork and bacon. But, 


great quantities of ſwine might be very profitably 
fed, killed, and cured here, and in the ſtate of hams 
exported to Liverpool, to Edinburgh, to Glaſgoy, 
and to other places. Thoſe hogs which were fir 


| 
| 
| 
larger breed, weighing, each, when fattened and 


full-grown, from four to five hundred-weight, have 


ſince been tried; and although their fleſh' be great. 


ly inferior to that of the ſmaller race, theſe people 
ſeem generally diſpoſed to prefer them. But, this 
is a fooliſh preference; for, being larger, they re 


quire more food than the ſmall race; and althougꝭ WI ; 


-ranker and more unwholeſome. Here is abundance 
. of poultry; ; the commen domeſtic hen z gee; 


* 


their meat were equally tender and well-flayoured; 
yet would they not be more profitable : Since thei 
fleſh is inferior; they are, undeniably, leſs ſo. Thot 
who preſerve the carcaſes for domeſtic uſe, may be 
aſſured, that the meat of the large breed, is mud 
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ducks; turkies. Were the peacock, an article of 
ating, as much admired at the luxurious tables of 
modern times, as it was by the practical Epicureans 
zmong the ancient Romans; the inhabitants of 
theſe parts might eaſily rear ſuch large numbess of 
peacocks, as to enrich themſelves. 


ALTHOUGH a bare of wood ; yet the 
country between Kirkeudbright and Gatehouſe of 
Vleet exhibits ſeveral agreeable enough ſcenes. The 
houſe of Barwhinnock, ſeen from the highway which 
paſſes by Twynholm-Kirk, with the ornamented 
grounds about it; the little clumps of larches, fil- 
ver-firs, and other pines ſcattered near; and the 
numerous ſnug. looking, ſmall farm- houſes inter- 
ſperſed; with the two oval hills, the Bar and the 
Dcon, limiting the foreground, on the caſt and the 
weſt ſides---form all together, a very intereſting 
landſcape. The Church of Twynholm below, the 
manſe, the glebe in a fine ſtate of cultivation, and 
z little village named from the church, and halt, 
hid in an adjacent glen---compoſe another cheerful, 
aimated proſpect. | 
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ADvancine, by this road, we ſoon after. diſco. 
ver, on the left hand, the houſe of Gategill, with 
ſome wood and cultivated fields around. And 
nearly at the ſame time, the fine vale of Fleet is diſ. 
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covered to the eye. I have ſeen few ſcenes naty. 
rally more beautiful, and few more highly pm 
mented than this. Within the bounds of one land 
| ſcape, the eye beholds the river Fleet diſcharging 
itſelf into the Firth; the houſes of Bardarrech, of 
Ardwell, of Cally, the beautiful and populous village 
of Gatehouſe, and the ancient caſtle of Cardineſ, 
with a large extent of adjacent country, either eul. 
tivated, and thick-ſet with farm-houſes, with abun. 
dance of wood interſperſed, or—towards the extre, 
mities of the proſpet—wildly pictureſque. 


CAZr-houſe is the principal ſeat of Mr Marr 
of Broughton, whoſe eſtates in this neighbourhood 
are very extenſive. It is a large, modern building, 
ſituate on the plain, on the eaſtern bank of the Fleet, 
The apartments are numerous, ſpacious, well-pro, : 
portioned, elegantly furniſhed, and poſſeſſing elpe- Wl 
cially ſome fine paintings Ir he circumjacent ground Wl « 
are laid out and decorated with great taſte. 'Imme- Wl t 
diately around the houſe, the lawn is left. open. ! 
The office-houſes, forming a large ſquare, are 1 Wl : 

moved to a convenient diſtance, The. gardens are Will : 
a 
P 
2 


divided from the houſe and the office-houſes, by the 
road running between the village of Gatehouſe and the 
pariſh-church. They are incloſed within high- walk 
The extent is conſiderable. No expence has heen 
ſpared to accommodate them to the ſtately * 
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of the houſe, and to the dignity and fortune of tho 
proprietor. They contain green · houſes and hot-hoy- | 

ſes, with all that variety of foreign herbs and fruits 
which, in our climate, theſe are neceflary to cheriſh; 
abundance of all the-riches of-the orchard; all the 
beauties of the parterre, and all the uſeful plenty of 
the kitchen-garden, They are dreſſed at a great 
expence. When the family reſide not here, all the 
country round, as far às Dumfries, are ſupplied 
with abundance of fruits from theſe gardens.—— 
Where the road running between the village and 
the church paſſes through theſe pleaſure-grounds, it 
is lined with trees, Every deformity within theſe 
grounds is concealed, or converted into a beauty by 
wood. Every where, except. at proper points of 
view, theſe environs are divided by helts of plant- 
ing from the highways and the adjacent country, 
Many fine ſwells diverſify the ſcene, Theſe: are 
crowned with fine clumps of trees, Within the ex- 
tent of the pleaſure-grounds is a houſe occupied by a 
farm-ſeryant, which has been built in the faſhion of 
2 Gothic Temple, and to accidental obſervation hag 
al the effect that might be produced by a genuine 
antique,—South from the. houſe of Cally, is a deer- 
park, incloſed within a high and well-built wall; 
and plentifully ſtocked with fallow-deer. ' The lands 
adjoining on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt are commonly 
yell incloſed within hedges, ox decent, dry ſtones 
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walls. The farm-houſes are very decent building 


' 2nd almoſt all covered with ſlates. To the north, 
riſe hills, bare of wood, but, on the front, green, 
gently ſloping, and conſiderably cultivated. Sheep 
and black-cattle wander in great numbers, over 
ſuch parts of theſe ſcenes as are not occupied by 
corn, potatoes, and other articles of crop. 


. GarEHOUSE of FLEET. 


WITHIN the remembrance of franc now living 
there was'only a ſingle houſe on the ſeat of this fine 
village. It was the ſcene of a conſiderable market, 
held, once a fortnight, for a certain number of 
weeks in the end of harveſt, and the beginrfing of 
winter. Lying on the great road from Dumfries 
to Portpatrick, and at a conſiderable diſtance - ten 
or twelve miles---from Carlinwark, the laſt good 
inn on this road; it was naturally, a proper ſituation 
for an inn. An excellent inn, with a ſuitable yard 
and offices, was built. A ſmith and a few tradeſ- 
men were equally neceſſary. The vicinity of the 
inn, and the highway, with the advantage of the 
well-frequented markets, rendered it a ſituation 
promiſing enough for a ſhop-keeper or two. Toa 
great land- holder, it would naturally be honourable 
and your to have labourers, — 

op: 
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ſhop-keepers, near his principal ſeat, that they might 
be ready to perform a variety of little ſervices which 
his houſehold would neceflarily demand. It would 
be no leſs worthy his care to- provide ſhop-keepers, 
labourers, artizans, &c. for the accommodation of 
his tenants, upon his own eſtate. The ſituation was 
one of thoſe which ſeem intended by nature for the 
ſeats of towns: In a beautiful, and fertile vale ; by 
the fide of a fine river; ſo near where that river 
| diſcharges its waters into the adjacent Frith, that it 
might eaſily become a ſea-port town; and in a 
neighbourhood where the principal articles of pro- 
viſion were ſo plentiful, as to be the chief or only 
articles of export. With theſe advantages of fitua- 
tion, and through. the influence of circumſtances 
already begun, nothing could be more natural or 
proper than for the proprietor of theſe ſcenes, to 
think of raiſing a town here. 


ACCoRDINGLY, as Mr Murray built his own ſpa- 
vous ſeat, he invited inhabitants to ſettle and form 
a village here, by offering very advantageous terms 
of feu, A plan for a village was formed by his di- 
rection : and the feuars were required to build their 
houſes in a certain order, and of certain dimenſions. 
the ſpot which was marked was a fine plain, not 
more than a mile diſtant from Cally-houſe, cloſe by 
the inn and the ſcene of the markets, and on the 


highway. 
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highway. Two ſtreets were marked out, divided 
from each other by intervening gardens. The one, 
named the fore-/ftreet, and lying along the highway, 
was to have all its houſes two ſtories in height and 
covered with flates. Thoſe in the back-frect might 
be meaner in their ſtructure and dimenſions, but 
were to be equally orderly in their arrangement. 


Tux ſituation, and the advantages offered, wert 
ſufficiently inviting. The enlightened and public 
ſpirited proprietor had ſoon the pleaſure of ſeeing x 
fine village riſe near his principal ſeat z more order. 
ly in its arrangement, more uniformly handſome in 
its buildings, happier in its fituation, than---perhaps 
any other village in Galloway. Attempts were foon 
made to render it a ſeat of trade. A Company en- 
gaged in the eſtabliſhment of a tannery here, with 
ſufficient ſucceſs. Another Company tried to eſta- 
bliſh a wine-cellar, and to import wines, at this 
port, to ſupply the gentlemen of the county: 3 
trade which, if I am not miſtaken, has been fince 
relinquiſhed. Mr Murray, at no inconfiderable ex. 
pence, either formed a ſhort canal, or deepened 
and widened the channel of the Fleet, (for, indeed, 
1 cannot, with certainty, recolle& which) ſo 28 to 
form a paſſage by which ſmall veſſels might advance 
from the Frith, almoſt cloſe up to the village. 

|  MzanwHilt, 
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MranwHILE, the richer cottagers were invited 
from the adjacent country, by the haughty proſpect 
of becoming Laird in Gatehouſe. Mr Murray had 
occaſion to throw ſome ſmaller farms together; and 
this circumſtance drove ſeveral families from the 
country into Gatehouſe. The local advantages 
brought the tradeſmen and ſhop-keepers at Gate- 
houſe into a thriving condition ; and this naturally 
alured others to repair from the adjacent clachans 
and hamlets to ſettle in the ſame ſeat. 'Tanners, glo- 
vers, weavers, ſhoe-makers, ſailors, maſons, carpen- 
ters, butchers, bakers, alehouſe-keepers, day-labour. 
ers, ſmugglers were thus brought together in Gate- 
houſe, The pariſh ſchool was transferred hither. 
And although in one or two inſtances, the attempts 
to augment its opulence and population might miſ- 
five; yet in the whole, it continued to advance 
with wonderful ſucceſs. . 


Tuus was it advancing, when Meſſrs Birtꝛohiſtle, 
gentlemen whohad for ſometime before, dealt largely 
in cattle purchaſed from Kirkcudbright-ſhire, and 
lad lately become proprietors of an eſtate, in, the 
neighbourhood of Kirkcudbright,—propoſed to eſ- 
tabliſh a cotton- work here, and obtained a ſuitable 
eaſe from Mr Murray. It was ſaid, that theſe gentle- 
men had previouſly applied to the Earl of Selkirk 
tor a leaſe of grounds near Kirkcudbright, on which 

Vol. II. Ee they 
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they might have erected their cotton- work; hut 
that his Lordſhip apprehending, that an Earl's man. 
ſion might be diſgraced by the vicinity of an'eſtz 
bliſhment of manufacturing induſtry, rejected — 
offers with earneſtneſs. | 


More ſucceſsful in their application to Mr Mar. 
ray, they immediately built a large fabric, atſa great 
expence, at the weſtern end of the village. Water 
to drive the machinery, by the apparatus of wheels 
and cranks, was to be brought from a lake, ſeveril 
miles diſtant, among the hills to the north-caſt,...by 
an aqueduct, to the expence of forming which Mr 
Murray contributed: The Fleet lying too low to 
to leave it poſſible to obtain water from i which 
might be conveniently raiſed to ſuch a height as to 
command the wheels. Every difficulty was over. 
come. The works were prepared; and the manufac 
ture begun. The poor people in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, although numerous enough, were how- 
ever fo little accuſtomed to any thing like the regs 
lar induſtry of manufacture, that they could not at 
firſt be perſuaded to apply to the employment whid 
this eſtabliſhment afforded, for reaſonable wages 
Thoſe in the neighbourhood again who had prov 
fions to ſell, had fancied that they might now ob- 
tain for ſuch articles, any extravagant prices the) 
ſhould chuſe to aſk. But labourers ſoon flocked 
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ttom Ireland and other places, to perform that work 
which the good people about Gatehouſe could not be 
induced to perform: And the importation of but- 
ter, cheeſe, and ſome other articles of proviſion from 
i diſtance ſoon brought the farmers of the neigh- 
hourhood to reaſon. The returns anſwered the 
wiſhes of the adventurous undertakers. Ihe money 
circulated, ſerved toenrich, and to quicken the induſ- 
try of the whole country-fide. And, there was ſoon 
an enthuſiaſm among all to be employed about the 
uten. mill, andi to contribute to the 1 of the 
manufacture. 


Tur increaſe of opulence, the growth of popula- 
tion and the riſing activity of induſtry have, through 
theſe means, been aſtoniſhingly rapid and powerful, 
A ſecond large edifice for a cotton-work, has been 
erected by Meſſrs Birtwhiſtle. Another has like- 
wife been built by a Mr M William. All intended 
s houſes only for the ſpinning of cotton-yarn. 
By that ,machine, named a mule, between forty 
and fifty pounds of cotton-wool are made into 
yarn in a week. For, many have been induced 
to try this manufacture, who could not erect cot- 
ton-mills, and were therefore obliged to content 
themſelves with ſpinning mules and Ginnees, A 
maker of theſe machines has ſettled here. A 
bras foundery has been alſo eſtabliſhed here, to 
Ee 2 | ſupply 
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ſupply thoſe articles of wrought braſs which are ne. 
ceflary to the conſtruction of the ſpinning and we. 
ving apparatus. Three hundred pounds of cotton. 
wool are ſpun into yarn in the week in the large cot. 
ton-work of Meſſrs Birtwhiſtle. Three hundred per 
ſons are employed in the labour; of whom two hund 
red are children; and fifty pounds of weekly wages 
are paid. On the Ginnces, a hundred pounds of cot. 
ton-wool are ſpun in the week. This yarn 1s al 
fold at Glaſgow,—and in the neighbourhood t=— 
For the weaving of cotton-cloth begins to be ar. 
ried on here with little leſs earneſtneſs and ſucceſ 
than the ſpinning of cotton-yarn. Nor is the ſpirit 
of the cotton-manufacture now confined excluſively 
to Gatehouſe. It ſpreads faſt through the whole 
country. Every perſon who can ſpare money enough 
to purchaſe a mule or a Ginnee, and a little raw cot: 
ton to begin with; eagerly turns Cotton-Spinner, 
The country weavers too either purchaſe yarn and 
make cotton-cloth for themſelves for which they 
find a ready fale,—or are employed by the many. 
facturers of Glaſgow or of Gatehouſe, to were 
cotton- cloth for them. The ploughman forſaks 
vis plough, the ſchoolmaſter lays down his birch, 
he tanner deſerts his tan-pits, the apothecary turm 
un the compoſition of pills, and the mixing of 
guents; and all earneſtly commence ſpinners d 
on. yarn or weavers of cotton- cloth. 


Tas 
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Taz village of Gatehouſe has thus been greatly 
enlarged, within this ſhort time, by the addition 
of new ſtreets, and the extenſion of thoſe which 
had been before begun. Its inhabitants are multi- 
plied to the number of fifteen hundred. It has 
even been extended to the weſtern fide of the river 
Fleet, with which there has been long an open com- 
munication by an excellent bridge. A library has 
been formed here, on the plan of that of Kirkcud- 
bright, begun upon a fund of twenty pounds raiſed 
by ſubſcription, and to be maintained, and enlarg- 
ed by the payment of two ſhillings quarterly, by 
each proprietor. Here is a maſon-lodge, too---for 
free-maſonry is a hobby-horſe with ſome of theſe 
people, to which no fewer than ſeventy members 
belong. Proviſions are laid in to their Iabourers by 
Meſſrs Birtwhiſtles and Co. The wages are paid 
once a fortnight. The labourers do not all ſquan- 
der their money, as it is acquired; ſome of them 
begin to accumulate property. In their Sunday's 
array, they are well-drefled. Marriages are fre- 
quent. The price of coals has riſen conſiderably 
here as in other places in this ſeaſon. The coals 
are from White-haven. Peats are ſent in for fale, 
by the farmers on the contiguous muirs. Garden- 
ſtuffs are to be had in abundance from Cally. Many 
more veſſels now frequent the harbour, 


wh 
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I wisn I could honeſtly add, that the morals of 
theſe good people have been improved with their 
circumſtances. But proſtitution and breaches of cha. 
tity have lately become frequent here. Tippling 
Houſes are wonderfully numerous. I was inform. 
ed by the intelligent exciſeman of the place, that 

not fewer than an hundred and fifty gallons-..of 
whiſky alone---had been conſumed here for every 
week of the laſt fix months. The licentiouſneſs of 
Gatehouſe affords frequent buſineſs for the neigh- 
bouring Juſtices. The Clergyman of the pariſh has 
found it neceſſary to a& both as a Juſtice of the 
Peace and as a Clergyman ; and although -exceed- 
ingly active in the former of theſe capacities, has 
yet found it too hard for him to reſtrain the irregu- 
larities of theſe villagers. An aſſiſtant has been em- 
ployed to aid him in the diſcharge of his clerical 
functions. Yet, both the pious aſſiduities of his al. 
ſiſtant, and his own labours, clerical and juridical, 
have proved inſufficient to maintain among the 
manufacturers of Gatehouſe, all that purity of mo- 
rals and decorum of manners which might be wiſh- 
ed. Marriages are indeed ſo frequent that the cler- 
gyman has found it occaſionally neceſſary, for the 
fake of diſpatch, to diſpenſe with the ordinary ce- 
remonies of the church.---A ſunday ſchool has been 
inſtituted for the inſtruction of thoſe children who 
are employed at the cotton - work through the week: 


And 
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And I am pleaſed to relate, to the honour of Mr 
M*Wiliam, who is the moſt conſiderable cotton- 
ſpinner in Gatehouſe, after Meſſrs Birtwhiſtle, that 


he pays the teacher for the Sunday inſtruction of 
the children of all his own workmen. *' 


As a moraliſt, I cannot but regret that crowded po- 
pulation, and the proſperity of manufactures ſhould be 
ſo invariably attended with the extreme corruption 
of the lower orders. In this mind I ſhould not wiſh 
to fee Gatchouſe increaſe greatly above its preſent 
population: and I would gladly fee ſome expedients 
uſed to reſtrain the growth of vice, in a village, 
where, but for vice, want and idleneſs might be 
unknown. It has been the great errour of the po- 
liticians and philoſopers of the preſent age, that, in 
their care to multiply the numbers, to ſtimulate 
the induſtry, and to increaſe the opulence of man- 
kind, they have overlooked the important concern 
of checking their vices, and of encouraging their 
declining virtues. This concern belongs to the po- 
litician, not leſs than to the Divine and the Mora- 
iſt, The inſtitution of Sunday ſchools is almoft 
the only thing that has been done, in the preſent 
time, towards preſerving a ſenſe of religion and of 
decent morals among the poor. The lord of the 
manor and the principal manufacturers about Gate- 
houſe might alſo uſe means to enforce a due atten- 
dance 
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dance on public worſhip among all, whether old or 
young: They ought to eſtabliſh a ſtrict police. Men 
habitually addicted to drunkenneſs, and women 
abandoned to proſtitution ought to be invarably 
diſcharged from employment, and diſmiſſed out of 
the village. The wages ought not to be paid of. 
tener than monthly. The manufacturers ought to 
provide for their workmen---the more neceſſary ar. 
ticles of ſubſiſtence; meal, butcher's meat, &c. 
Some ſmall part of the wages of every labourer 
ſhould be ſaved for him, to the end of the year; 
and intereſt be paid him upon it. The labourers 
ſhould be perſuaded to eſtabliſh a common fund, 
formed by the contributions of all who are in health 
to labour, and deſtined to relieve the wants' of the 
fick and the infirm. The uſe of whiſky ſhould be 
diſc wuraged ; and good malt liquors,---ale and por- 
ter introduced in its ſtead. I will even venture to 
ſuggeſt, that the eſtabliſhment of an Antiburgher 


or Cammeronian meeting-houſe might have no bad 


effet here. I ſhall add, that it might be better, i 
Mr Murray, the manufacturers, and the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen ſhould be induced rather to encout: 


age the formation of other villages, at the diſtance\ 


of every five or fix miles, than to promote the far- 
ther increaſe of Gatehouſe, 


TH 
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| Tax vale of Fleet is beautiful, for a good many 
miles above Gatehouſe. Rough, heath-clad- hills 
riſe, indeed, on both ſides; but, the lower dechvi- 
ties, and the intermediate plain are fertile, cultiva- 
ted, and adorned with large tracts of wood. At Cder- 
[ranman, Mr. Murray has a handſome hunting-ſeat, 
on the eaſtern ſide of the river, and about four or 
five miles above Gatehouſe, On the weſtern fide 
of the Fleet, and at nearly an equal diſtance from 
the village, is Ruſco, once a ſeat of the Viſcounts of 
kenmure. The houſe is large, and ſtill habitable. 
Northwards are a range of wild hills, affording paſ- 
ture to ſheep and goats, and having a few ſhepherd's 
huts ſcattered over them. The Highlands of Scot» 
land have no ſcenes of higher beauty, than what the 
rale of Fleet diſplays; and they have hardly any 
wilder than the hills among which this river takes 
its riſe, < | 
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IT ſhould ſeem that ſome mineralogiſt had once 
examined theſe and the adjacent hills of Car/phairn, 
in ſearch of precious ſtones or metals. For, I re. 
member hearing among the old people in the neigh. 
bourhood, indiſtinct tales of a ſtranger who ranged 
thoſe mountains, and who, by a ſimple proceſs, uſed 
to convert the ſtones into gold and ſilver. They 
ided, that, he propoſed to. Government to furniſh 
the expence for the maintenance of a regiment ; if 

Vol, II. Ff he 
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he might be permitted to continue his reſearches 
and his labours ; but could not obtain this permiſ 
ſion, and was obliged to leave the country, By 


their accounts, he was either an alchymiſt, or z 


coiner of baſe money. His name I remember not 
The whole tale was indiſtinct and Wr — 
1 a —_ tradition, 
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in the farm-houſes of theſe paſtoral regions, over 


their ſedentary work. I have heard from the old 
women, ſome of the beſt and rareſt of the ſongs in 
Dr Percy's Collection, and in the collection publiſh. 
ed by the late Lord Hailes from Bannatyne's manu- 
fcript. But, I know of few ancient ſongs that can 
be aſcertained to be the native productions of Gal: 
loway. There is one, named the Shepherds of Gal: 
loway, celebrating the praiſes of the country, and 
commemorating ſeveral of the vulgar traditions of 
its hiſtory. Love Gregory, The Earl of Caffilis" Luc, 
Youngs Beechom, Robene and Makyne, Gill Morri; 
. oung Legie, and ſome of the ſatirical pieces of Dun: 
bar, are the chief favourites with the old people: 
Almoſt within my remembrance, Davie Lindſay ws 
eſteemed little leſs neceflary in every family, than 
the Bible. It was common to have, by memory; 
great part of his poetry. I neglected to mention, 
in its proper place, that the Dee, near the Kirk df 


Tongueland 
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ſongueland is ſaid to be alluded to, in the well-known 
Scottiſh poem of the Cherry and the Sl ; and that 
the author is ſaid to have lived ſomewhere in the 
neighbourhood, But the ſame OO have ou 
claimed to the Tay. df 


1 | 
Tarts of Ghoſts, Brownies, Fairies, Witches, are 
the frequent entertainment of a winter's evening, 
among the native peaſantry of Kirkcudbright-ſhire, 
t is common among them, to fancy that they ſee, 
the Wraiths of perſons dying, which will be viſible 
to one, and not to others preſent with him, Some- 
times, the good and the bad angel of the perſon are 
ſeen contending in the ſhape of a white and a black 
dog. Only the ghoſts of wicked perſons are ſup- 
poſed to return to viſit and diſturb. their old ac- | 
quaintance. The Brownie was a very obliging ſpi- 
rit, who uſed to come into houſes, by night, and 
for a diſh of cream, to perform luſtily any piece of 
work, that might remain to be done: Sometimes 
he would work, and ſometimes eat, till he burfted : 
If old clothes were laid out for him, he took them 
in great diſtreſs, and never more returned: A 
Brownie is now very ſeldom to be heard of, in this 
country, Within theſe laſt twenty years, it was 
hardly poſſible to meet with any perſon who had 
not ſeen many wraiths and ghoſts' in the courſe of 
lis experience. The Fairies are little beings of a 
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doubtful character, ſometimes benevolent; ſomt 
times miſchievous; On Hallowe'en and on fome 
other evenings, they and the Gyar - Carlins are ſure to 
be abroad, and to ig thoſe, they meet and art di. 
pleaſed with, full of butter and beare awns ; In Win 
ter- nights, they are heand curling on every ſheet of 
ice: Having a ſeptennial ſacrifice of a human being, 
to make to the devil, they ſometimes carry away 
children, leaving little yixens of their own in the 
cradle: The diſeaſes of cattle: are very common) 
attributed to their miſchieyous operation: Cows are Bl 
often elf-/hot. Cattle are alſo ſubject to be injured Wl 
by what is called an evil eye; for ſome perſons are Will | 
ſuppoſed to have naturally a blaſting power in their 
eyes with which they injure whatever offends, or is 
hopeleſsly deſired by-them : Witches and warlogks 
are alſo much diſpoſed to wreak their malignity on 
cattle: Charms are the chief remedies applied for 
their diſeaſes, I have been, myſelf, acquainted with 
an Antiburgher-Clergymap in theſe parts, who ac 
tually procured from a perſon who pretended to 
ſkill in theſe charms, two {mall pieces of wood, cu. 
riouſly wrought, to be kept in his father's cow- 
houſe, as a ſecurity for the health of, his cows. It 
is common to bind into a cow's tail, a ſmall piece 
of mountain-aſh,—wood, as a charm againſt witch. 
craft. Few old women are now ſuſpected of witch- 
craft: but many tales are told of the conventions dl 
"0" 
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witches in the Kirks, in former times, of their 
purſuit of ſuch as happened, by any accident, to 
ſpy their myſteries, and of ſuch unhappy wights 
withſtanding the purſuers, within à circle, drawn 
with a ſword, in the holy name of God, —till the 
return of day. The Devil himſelf ſometimes ariſes, 
in ſome human or brutal form, to tempt or affright 
theſe good people. His favourite form is that of a 
ſow: Not many years ago, a worthy man miſtaking 
a hog or ſow, by night, for the devil, brought out 
his bible, and ſet to exorciſe the evil ſpirit with 
prayer ; but unluckily-inſtead of being driven away 
by his exorciſm, the object of his apprehenſions ac- 
cidentally advancing upon him, overthrew him in 
a trench. But devils, brownies, witches, fairies are 
becoming every year, leſs numerous, and leſs fre- 
quent in their appearance, in Kirkcudbright-ſhire. 
lt is poſſible, that they may, in time, ſhare the fate 
of the ancient wild cattle which have been entirely 
exterminated out of this country. 


I 5HALL add a few other particulars, before croſ- 
ling the Fleet, concerning the general character and 
circumſtances of the inhabitants of Kirkcudbright- 
hire. Potatoes have become almoſt the chief arti- 
cle of food with the common people. The uſe of 
tea is very generally adopted among the farmers, 
Except an individual or two in every little village ; 


they 
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they are little addicted to the drinking of intekic, 
ting liquors. It is but of late, that the uſe of il 
ky has been introduced through the country. Rum, 
and brandy. have been leſs drunk, ſince the-Galh, 
way ſmugglers have been vigorouſly checked y the 
exertions of the Commiſſioners of Exciſe. The time 
was, when the farmers meeting at a market town, 
or clachan, would fit together for days, and tipple 


penny-ale. But, punch is now the beverage upon 


fuch occaſions; and the fitting is never prolonged 
for ſo conſiderable a time. The clothes worn by 
the farmers and peaſantry are ſtill chiefly of theit 
domeſtic manufacture. Yet, every young man ba 
commonly a coat of Engliſh cloth; and Iriſh linen 
is procured, in exchange for old clothes. The young 
women are no longer ſatisfied with their ſtuff and 
drugget gowns, and blue cloth cloaks : Every ſer- 
vant maid has her cotton gown, her ſilk cloak, and 
a ſmart hat or bonnet. Hats are univerſallyworn 
by the men; bonnets, although of the manufacture 
of Kilmarnock in the next county, have been laid 
aſide, The furniture of the houſes is not inconve- 
nient. The beds are ſtuffed with chaff or feathers. 
Three-footed ſtools have given place to chairs. The 
tables, preſſes, and cheſts are all decent and commo- 
dious enough. The ſpoons are horn. Plates of ear. 


then ware, with knives and forks are generally uſed. 


Forty years ago, a candle. extinguiſher might have 
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been miſtaken by any farmer's wife in the country, 
for a dram- glaſs. But, the uſes of this and ſuch 64 
ther little articles of accommodation are now uni- 
verfally known. The houſes are now generally 
built with chimnies; not with 2 hole called a lumm 
in the middle of the roof, anſwering to a hearth in 
the midit of the floor. Every one is taught read- 
ing, writing, and a little arithmetic ; whereas, eigh- 
ty or ninety years ago, it was thought enough to teach 
the eldeſt ſon of a family to read and write. arts 
have now come into general uſe, inſtead of the cars 
and creels which were the carriages formerly em- 
ployed..--The farm-ſervants in Kirkcudbright-ſhife 
do leſs work, than thoſe in Ayr-ſhire- and ſome o- 
ther counties. They are commonly left idle for the 
greater part of the winter evenings.---No confidera- 
ble quantities'of butter or cheeſe are made for ex- 
portation, in Kirkcudbright-ſhire. From the upper 
parts of this diſtrict, indeed, there is ſome ewe-milk 
cheeſe, ſold into Ayr-ſhire, from which it is export- 
ed, with the cheeſe made in that county, under the 
common name of Dunlop cheeſe. ——The butter of 
Galloway is excellent, and might be exported with 
great advantage. The language ſpoken in this ſtew. 
artry abounds in broad vowels, and palatine conſo- 
nants : It ſeems Saxon, ſtrongly daſhed with Daniſh 
with comparatively little remainder of the Celtic. 
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Ons thing ſtrikingly expreſſive of the good ſenſe of 
the inhabitants of this ſtewartry forced itſelf upon my 
notice. At this time, the efforts of the giddy andthe 
turbulent, who wiſhed to perſuade the Britiſh Nation 
tooverturn their Conſtitution, becauſe theFrenchhad 
done ſo with theirs—At this time, the efforts of thoſe 
men had begun to be exerted with too ſucceſsful an 
efficacy. A variety of books, had been circulated, 
which were more ſtrongly libellous of the Britif 
Conſtitution, and indeed of all orderly ſociety, than 
ever the moſt atrocious calumny was of any private 
character. They had been circulated with an affiduity 
partly intereſted, partly enthuſiaſtic. An impreſ. 
fion had been made upon that corrupted maſs df 
the people, which is naturally formed about gret 
towns. Theſe had eagerly diffuſed the infection. lt 
had ſpread into almoſt every quarter. Every idle 
mechanic, every worthleſs peaſant was eager to be 
come a reformer, a legiſlator, a ruler. Who indeed 
could be unwilling to obtain the credit of know. 
ledge which he had not ſuſpected himſelf to poſes; 
to be inveſted with ſovereign power---that great ob 
ject of human ambition; and to have an equalſhare 
of the property of thoſe who had acquired or inherited 
property,—without toiling for it, as they or their fr 
ther had done? With theſe temptations to ſeduce, 
it was natural for the poor, the ignorant, the giddy, 


the idle, the credulous, the diſſipated, to be ever} 
where 
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where allured to promote a reform, the nature of, 
which they could not underſtand. - The ſocieties of 
this character which were very generally formed, 
and the deliberations and reſolutions by which theſe 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, ſhewed plainly that a fer- 
ment had been excited through many parts of Scot- 
land. Occaſional tumults, and acts of mobbiſh in- 
ſolence, if not of inſurrection, attended thoſe ſocie- 
ties in all their different ſeats ; perhaps, indeed, ra- 
cher as collateral and related events, than as direct 
elſects. But, in the ſtewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
this political frenzy had not begun to rage. The 
inhabitants of this diſtrict were not leſs informed 
than the citizens of Glaſgow, of Paiſley, of Perth, 
of Kirkintilloch, concerning the general train of 
public events. The improvement of the condition 
of the poor, had been leſs rapid here, than in thoſe 
places, Yet, no murmurs had begun to riſe, no. 
ſchools of ſedition had been inſtituted, none of its 
revels had been celebrated in theſe parts. High 
and low agreed in thinking it the trueſt patriotiſm, 
to lovę the Britiſh Conſtitution, to preſerve its 
forms unviolated, and to perpetuate it unaltered, 
uninjured, to their poſterity, as the nobleſt legacy 
that one generation of human beings could be- 
queath to another.—At Gatehouſe, although a ſeat 
of manufacture, where a good number of the in- 
duſtrious part of the ſociety were aſſembled, in a 
Vet. I. G g ſtate 
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ſtate of conſiderable independence, no Rec $6 
ciety had been inſtituted or ſuggeſted. ' All were 
content with their political condition, and were 
ready to attribute chiefly to its advantages, that u 
pid progreſs of wealth and induſtry in which wat 
rejoiced. . 


From GaTEnouss of Fieer, to FExxr- Tou of C 


6 | 
Nor many years ſince, the road from Gatehouſe Wl 
to Ferry town, led among hills of the moſt difficult Wl | 
aſcent, and was fo imperfectly made, as to be often Wl | 

_ abſolutelyimpaſſable. The preſent Marquis of Down- 
* fhire, travelling at one time, by this way between ll | 
England and Ireland was, by ſome accident, owing Wl 
chiefly to the badneſs of the road, obliged to ſpend 
a ſtormy night in his carriage, among theſe. hill. 
Nor is this road only rough and difficult of aſcent. Wl 1 
The country is, on both hands, wild and dreary; * 
hibiting only brown heath and bleak rocks. 


* 

W1THIN theſe few laſt years, therefore, thegentle- 
men of the county have procured a new road'to be 
led along the coaſt between theſe two towns. The 
country round which the road leads, is notevery where 
adorned and cultivated. But, for a great part of the 
way, it is both naturally charming, * 


tet 
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Ibly beautified by the hand of induſtry. It leads, 
for the fixſt three or four miles, from one gentle- 
man's pleaſure-· grounds, into another's. 


— » 4 14 * = 


CrossinG the Fleet by the bridge, the traveller, 
frſt paſſes by a line of new houſes which have been 
haſtily run wp on its weſtern bank, for the accom- 
modation of ſome new adventurers in the cotton- 
manufacture. — The ancient caſtle of Caerdineſs, (ce- 
lebrated by Camden, as having been, at the time when 


de wrote, a fortified place of ſome conſideration on 
It WY this coaſt) hangs with a pictureſque aſpect, over the 
ore“. It was formerly the ſeat of the Maccullochs, 
one of the moſt ancient families in Galloway; and 
oho, as I believe, have been conſiderable ever fince 
de time of the old Lords of Galloway: A Maccul- 


lch was Sheriff of Wigton-ſhire under Edward I. 
of England, in that ſhort period when Scotland 
was ſubject to the Engliſh yoke, Caerdineſs be- 
came afterwards the property of the Maxwells,--- 
originally of Caerlaverock and Nithſdale, when that 
powerful family extended their pofleflions, and 
pread out their cadets over a great part of the ſouth- 
ern diviſion of Kirkcudbright-ſhire, It now gives 
denomination to Mr Maxwell of Caerdineſs who 
las a conſiderable eſtate. in this neighbourhood. 

Gg2 — 
I am not ſure, that Camden's Caerdineſs did not ſtand rather 
wo or three miles ſouth-weſt from this. 
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The houſe, woods, gardens, and lawns of Cuy, 
with the adjacent village are ſeen to great advan, 
tage, as the traveller advances. Borland inhabited by 
Mr Stuart: Airdwall the feat of Mr Maceullich, 
with woods and well laid out grounds, are ſeen 
upon the ſhore. The hills on the North. Weſt are 
ſcreened from the eye, with wood. Fertile fields 
which have not long ſince begun to be Kkilfully 
wrought by agricultural induſtry, lie at their baſes, 
The inequalities of the riſing grounds, with wood 
ſcattered over them are every where ſo varied, and 
ſo novel in their aſpect, as to preſent the moſt in- 
_ tereſting ſcenery to the eye of taſte. On Sxx. Al- 
BURN, a fine romantic glen opens up. Of the wood, 
there is a great part birch, with pines, oaks, aſhes 
and other trees here and there intermixed. Ha 
zels, buckthorn, dwarf-willows are the underwood. 
Abundance of black cattle are ſeen roaming where 
ever the woods open into a lawn. The ſheep at 
chiefly confined to the more diſtant hills. 


BARDARROcEH, the ſeat of Mr Maxwell of Caerd- 
neſs is beautifully ſituate nearly upon a point of the 
coaſt. The houſe is handſome, the ſituation inte- 
reſting, the gardens and immediate environs, {ki 
fully laid out. The Iriſh-ocean here begins to open 
wide to the eye; and the iſland of Maw is ſeen, # 
it were, floating amidſt the waves, to the South-Eal. 

TBL 
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 Tazry has long been conſiderable intercourſe be- 
tween this iſland and the inhabitants of the coaſts 
of Galloway. Man ſeems to have 'been originally 
peopled by the ſame Celtic race; who were the carly 
inhabitants of the contiguous coaſts of Galloway and 
Ireland. It was ſeized by the Danes, in their pira- 
tical deſcents upon theſe coaſts. It had been before 
ſubdued by the Northumbrian Saxons. When the 
Scottiſh monarchs had reduced Galloway under en- 
tire ſubjection, they turned their views to Man, 
and received the homage of its princes. It fell af- 
terwards into the hands of the Fngliſh, Its ſove- 
reignty was conferred upon the Stanleys, Earls of 
Derby. By marriage, it became a poſleſſion of the 
family of Athol. The privileges of Man were, by 
the Britiſh Government purchaſed from that fami- 
ly for the ſum of ſeventy thouſand pounds, with 
the addition of a penſion of between two and three 
thouſand pounds on the lives of the then Duke and 
Ducheſs. It has been ſince reclaimed unſucceſsfully 
by the preſent Duke of Athol, ** 
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Int inhabitants of Man ſpeak a peculiar language, 
a mixture of the Gaelic with the Norſe or Iceland- 
ic. Their manners are not highly civilized. Their 
iſland has not been conſiderably cultivated. Their 
religion is of the «Church of England. Many of 

them follow a ſea-faring. life. Their iſland is ſtill 
| the 
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the haunt of ſmugglers, but was remakably ſo be. 
fore they became ſubject to the laws of the Britih 
Exciſe and Cuſtom-houſe. Salt, liquors, "teas, and 
2 variety of Eaſt India goods, imported by other 
European nations were then landed in the iſle of 
Man and ſmuggled over into Galloway. This traf. 
fic was highly detrimental to the National Revenue, 
It had alſo a moſt pernicious influence on the man. 
ners of the iſlanders and of the inhabitants of the 
coaſts ; while it withdrew them from fair traffic, 
honeſt induſtry, and the improvement of ſuch ad. 
vantages as their country naturally afforded. Upon 
the purchaſe of the ſovereignty of this ifland for 
government, meaſures were employed to reſtrain 
this pernicious traffic. The diſtreſs of the ſmug: 
glers was great. Songs lamenting this event are 
yet common among the inhabitants of the coaſts of 
Galloway. But, the Gallovidians could not imme. 
diately relinquiſh their favourite employment. They 
perſiſted in ſmuggling although at a greater riſk 
than formerly: and ſtill continued to ſend their 
ſmuggled goods to almoſt all quarters in the ſouth 
of Scotland. They were often intercepted by the 
cuſtom-houſe cutters, and often by parties of fol- 
diers under the direction of the Exciſe-officers, al. 
ter their goods had been landed. Hardly ever 3 
ſmuggler eſcaped bankruptcy and ruin, ſooner or 
later. But, ſtill the trade was tempting. The 
country 
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country in general ſeemed to gain by it. Even 
ſome. of the landed Gentlemen were occaſionally 
tempted to take a part in it. And companies of 
ſmugglers, with conſiderable capitals, were here and 
there eſtabliſhed. At length, Government and the 
Commiſſioners of Exciſe ſaw the neceſſity of check- 
ing the ſmugglers of Galloway, yet more effectu- 
aly. The Exciſe-officers were multiplied ; conſi- 
derable parties of ſoldiers were ſtationed through 
the country,. to be ready to aid the exciſe-officers 
in their ſeizures; and ſuch vigilance and energy 
were exerted, - that the capital and the mercantile 
enterprize of the Gallovidians, are now in one 
employed in more proper channels, 


Bur, to add a few other 3 concerning 
the iſle of Man, while I journey on, within view 
of it: Its ſoil is not in general, fertile: Its moun- 
tains,---the two Barrowls, Skeyall, the Watchill of 
Knockallou, Sceafel, Sneafield or Snawfeldt, are 
very lofty; the ſhores of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
being plainly difcernible from the two laſt: Its brooks 
ue numerous. It has vaſt tracts of peat-earth. Po- 
tatoes, barley, oats, flax, and hemp are produced. 
in the arable and fertile parts of the iſland. The in- 
habitants have for their domeſtic animals, black cattle, 
borſes, ſheep, goats, hogs---of the laſt, a ſmall breed 
1K whoſe pork and bacon is fingularly 

delicate. 
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delicate. They have alſo rabbits and hares in am- 
dance. They have, on their mountains, eagles and 
hawks. Their rivulets afford ſalmons, trouts, ech, 
and other freſh. water fiſhes : On their ſhores ate 


caught cod, turbot, ling, halibut, herrings, all forts 


of ſhell-fiſhes,--.although the oyſters are ratlier good 
than plentiful. By the herring-fiſhery, the inhibi. 
tants of Man have ſometimes been conſiderable gain. 
ers; but I am not ſure, that they continue to pro- 
ſecute it with ſufficient induſtry and perſeverance. 


---Beſide peats, the bowels of the earth furniſh theſe 


people with marl, limeſtone, ſlate, freeſtone, rag- 
ſtone, black marble, lead, iron, copper, and various 
other foſſils. . 


Or raw 3 or munufaBures, theſe 10. 
ers have, however, few to export. They ſupply us 
with ſome ſlates, black marble, lamb's wodl, hides, 
tallow, fiſh-oil, wax, and honey. There was a time 
when they uſed to ſend not leſs than twenty thou- 
ſand barrels-of herrings annually to France. Their 
manufactures, whether linen or woollen might be 
more advantageouſly proſecuted, if proſecuted with 
greater induſtry. Mis. 


Tuxix principal towns are Douglas, Or---more 
properly Duſglas, on the eaſt-ſide of the iſland; 
Peel or Holm, on the weſt-lide; Ramſea, on the 

BE Hh north · eaſt; 
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dorch eaſt; and Caſtletrwn, in which the — ol 
the government chiefly reſide. 


Then ancient laws are Rill preſerved to them. 
Their great court of TIN WALD is equally their le- 
riſlacure, and their principal body of judicature z 
ind conſiſts of the governor, his council, the two 
demfteri---the judges in civil and criminal affairs, 
ind the twenty-four Keys, — men who are choſen 
to afliſt the judge, on account of their ſuppoſed 
knowledge of the laws and cuſtoms of the iſland. 
The iſland is divided into ſix headings; each of 
which has its coroner,—an officer equal in authori. 
ty to our Sherriff, The eccleſiaſtical affairs of 
this iſland are regulated by a biſhop, under the Pri- 
macy of the Archbiſhop of York, an archdeacon, 
two vicars-general under the biſhop, with the clergy 
of ſeventeen pariſhes, two of whom are parſons, the 
thers, vicars. The iſland has likewiſe ſome public 
chools, in which the elements of claſſical education 
ne taught. 


Tur iſland ſeems formed for a nurſery of ſeamen. 
| might be well, if the inhabitants were encouraged 
bo apply themſelves chiefly to a ſea-faring ife. 
their minerals might be advantageouſly dug and 
ported. Their harbours being large and fate: if 

Vol. II. H h they 
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they were duely attentive to their cattle ; the iſland 
might be a good victualling place for ſhips. 


TurninG round the jutting coaſt, "where it 
ſtretches out, to form a channel at the mouth af 
the Cree; the houſe of Kirkdale riſes to the eye 
with a ſort of magic effect. It is newly built, of 
grey granite quarried from the adjacent hills;-the 
edifice ſtately and ſpacious ; after a moſt elegant 
plan by Mr Adams; the granite beautifully poli. 
ed; the adjacent fields bare, unincloſed, and un. 
adorned, —for, ſince the houſe was built, circum- 
ſtances have ariſen, to retard the completion of the 
noble plan, upon which the adjacent grounds were 
to have been laid out and planted. It commandꝭ: 
noble proſpect of the Iriſh ſea,—of the adjacent in 
country extending up the weſtern bank of the Cree, ¶¶ e 
—of the town of Wigton and its environs on the 
oppolite bank of the ſame river,—and of the land 
ſtretching out, in a ſort of promontory, to form tt 
point of Whithern,—the Candida Caſa of Bede. The 
houſe of Kirkdale is among the moſt advantageoully 


ſituate in Scotland, for the grandeur and extent of te l 
proſpects which it commands. The circumjacent : 
grounds, too, are ſufficiently ſuſceptible of even 

decoration which it would be proper for art to f. di 

boy 


perinduce upon them. In its preſent ſtate, it i 
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the air of the palace of an Arabian Tale, or of one 
of the ſolitary caſtles which were the ſeats and for- | 
treſſes of our martial anceſtors. 


Oy all theſe mountains, abundance of granite. is 
found, ſuperincumbent in vaſt maſſes upon other 
more regular ſtrata. The biſhop of Derry obtained 
conſiderable quantities of this granite, a year or two 
ince, to be employed in the ſtructure of architectu- 
nl ornaments for ſome churches in Ireland. - 


WrrRE the highway leads along the ſhore of the 
Frith, and up the bank of the river, the ſcenery is 
pictureſque, and wildly beautiful. The ſides of the 
hills riſe boldly, incroaching at the ſame time, far 
in upon the ſhore. They are fringed, in many pla- 

ces, with underwood; hazels, furze, and riſing oaks, 
or birches. Sometimes, little inſulated mounts riſe 
to break the narrow plain which ſkirts the baſes of 
the hils. Here and there are farm-houſes and cotta- 
ges, with little gardens of pot-herbs, and little fields 
of potatoes or corn. In one of theſe cottages, 
placed in a ſequeſtered ſituation among the woods, 
a young girl was, ſome years ſince, barbarouſly 
murdered by her lover, by whom ſhe was with 
ld. The country people fancied, that the neigh- 
burhood was diſturbed by ſupernatural noiſes and 
#paritions, till after that the murderer had been 
Hh 2 detected 
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detected and brought to juſtice, In the ſame uad, 


and upon the coaſt ſtands the ancient houſe of Caer. 
Auth, formerly the feat of the Browns ; à conlider. 
able family in theſe parts. Caſſencarry, a ſeat be. 
longing to Mr Muir-Mackenzie, is finely ſituate un. 
der the baſe of the ſame range of hills; and has, on 
its front, a plain of ſome extent, which although 
unfit for culture, and almoſt for paſturage,, hag been 
more gainful to the proprietor, than if it had fed 
the fatteſt cattle, or produced the richeſt crops af 
grain. It is one deep bed of ſhells and ſleech, the 
moſt valuable of manures. This manure has been 
beneficially laid upon the proprietor's own. Jands, 
and has been fold, with ſufficient advantage to far 
mers who had not acceſs to this or any other ſuch 
ſtrata of ſhells without purchaſe. Along great pat 
of the ſhore, from the entrance into the Frith, this 
Manure is to be had in great abundance. 


Taz ſiſhings of the Cree are valuable. The pro- 
prietors or poſſeſſors of the lands along its banks, 
on both ſides, enjoy the rights of the fiſhery. Sal 
mon, and a variety of other fiſhes are taken in great 
abundance. Ihe talmon are eſteemed the molt de 
licat- in dcotland. This is one of the few river in- 
to wich imelts, or /purlings enter, in Spring: Thele 
are taken, in large quantities for the few night 
during which they are to be found in the Crt 


» 3 
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They are eſteemed a choice delicacy, and are ſent, 
a preſents to friends at a diſtance. Flounders are 
picutitul in this Frith; and I ſhould ſuppoſe, that 
the fiſhery alone might afford more than nouriſh, 
ment enough to all the inhabitants, ſcattered nean 
the mouth of this river. The ſalmon are exported 
to Liverpool, and perhaps to other places. 


FexxrTown of Cres ;—and to NEWTON-STEW ART, 
alias—-DouGLAs. 


Tur Ferrytown of Cree is a village of no great 
antiquity. It owes its origin,---as the name ſeems 
to indicate, - to the eſtabliſhment of a ferry here for 
the convey ance of paſſengers to the oppoſite fide of 
the Cree. The river is here of conſiderable width. 
When the tide has ebbed, it may be waded or paſ- 
ſed on horſeback ; although not without difficulty 
and danger. At other times, the paſſenger muſh 


be terried over. | 


As to beauty of ſituation : this village is leſs hap- 
pily placed than Gatehouſe. The ground is not le- 
vel and equal, but varied irregularly. - The plan 


in- has not been tormed, when the village began to be 
ce built. But, every feuar ſeems to have been left,--- 
ul for a while, to ſet down his houſe, as his on fancy 


luggeſted, It grew at length into ſomething of 


\ 
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form and order. I am inclined to think, that the ſtrag. 
gling diſpoſition of ſome of its houſes gives them a 
more pictureſque effect. This effect is aided by the 
inequalities of the ground, the unequal heights of the 
houſes, the little gardens interſperſed, and the trees 
riſing here and there among theſe. The environg, 
too, are cultivated; and ſome handſome houſes, 
among which is the houſe of Mr Macculloch of Bar. 
Holm, are ſeen here and there. | 


FEerRYTOWN is conſiderably leſs than Gatehouſe, 
and does not ſeem to contain more than half as 
many inhabitants. It is ſupported by a coaſting 
trade in lime, coals, falt, grocery goods, liquors, 
and wood. It is ſtated in the Cuſtom-houſe books, 
as a member of the port of Wigton. It produces a 
good many failors, and is inhabited chiefly by ſea- 
faring people. Its manners take their tone from 
theſe. Here are abundance of tippling-houſes, but 
no decent or commodious inn. Dram-drinking is 
the vice of the place and of the neighbourhood. 
You ſee every where through the village, marks of 
the tarriſh roughneſs and manlineſs.---I know not 
that any conſiderable manufactures have been eſta- 
bliſhed here. The genius of the place ſeems rather 
to prompt the farther proſecution of trade, and of 
the fiſheries of the friths. Many of theſe villagers 
have, with a feued houſe and garden, a little fied 

- | for 
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for corn and paſture, rented from one or another 
of the neighbouring landholders. They are tenants ' 
of a good part of Mr Macculloch of Barholm's con- 
tiguous eſtate; not leſs, I ſuppoſe, to his advantage, 
than to their own. © Yet, I muſt confeſs, that, in 
places advantageouſly ſituate for trade or manufac- 
ture, I ſhould not wiſh to encourage the labourersand 
mechanics to divide their cares and their little ſtocks 
between occaſional agriculture, and their proper 
employments. It were better to leave it to the 
neighbouring farmers to ſupply ſuch articles as can 
be raiſed in the neighbourhood, than to make a ſet 
of villagers, half-farmers, half-artizans. But, in ſi- 
tuations, unfavourable for trade, and into which 
manufactures have not yet been introduced, a vile 
lage cannot be otherwiſe formed, than by making 
the villagers petty farmers and half-huſbandmen. 
Even ſuch a village will improve the adjacent lands, 
and contribute to raiſe their value. Only, where 
it can be formed or enriched, upon the principles of 
trade or of manufacture ; it will be wiſer to throw 
2riculture ſomewhat into the back. ground. 


From Ferrytown of Cree, after taking ſome re- 
freſhment, I proceeded on my way to Newton- 
Stewart, newly Newton-Douglas. The fertility of 
the country declines, as it recedes from the ſea-ſhore. 
Yet it is ſtill ſo conſiderable, that all the farmers on 

| the 
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the grounds lying low on the banks of — 
find agriculture and the feeding of black. cattle the 
_ profitable modes of managing their farms. 


One of the moſt intereſting tracts in this dd, 
is the Mo/+ of Cree ; an extent of level ground upoi 
the eaſtern bank of this river, conſiſting of many 
acres, and divided into various farms ; of which the 
whole is almoſt one continued ſtratum of peat-earth; 
Wherever peats are cut in this tract of moſs, large 
trunks of trees are found, laid extremely thick, and 
—moſt of them. -ſtill undecayed. The origin of 
this moſs is thus plainly diſcovered: That tract 
which it occupies, has made a part of a wide foreſt; 
By ſome extraordinary deluge, or hurricane, ot 
convulſion, thoſe trees muſt have been overthrown; 
when at their full growth. The country was then; 
perhaps uninhabited, or occupied only by a few 
favage hunters, roaming over the hills, or amid the 
foreſts. Such an event, if it paſſed not unnoticed; 
would neceflarily paſs unregiſtered by them; The 
formation of this moſs is known thetefore, at'this 
time, only by the appearances which it exhibits: 
The trees of which the trunks remain here=-are of 
thoſe ſpecies, common in Scotland ; oaks, Scotch 
pines, birches, and perhaps various others. I know 
not whether any exuviæ of thoſe animals Which 
were the ancient inhabitants of our Scottiſh foreſts. 

or 
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of whether any buried ſpecimens of ancient arts 
and cuſtoms have been found in this moſs. I ſhould 
think it probable, that ſome ſuch muſt have been here 
found. Agriculture has made ſome progreſs in ſub- 
duing the natural obſtinacy of this moſſy ſoil. The 
moſs has been in ſome places, cut away, and the 
day below it, brought to produce rich crops. . In 
ſome places, drains have been formed, and pumps 
{et up, for carrying off the water. The mixture of 
other carths, and of ſuitable manures has fertilized 
the peat-earth in ſome ſpots. Beans, barley, oats, 
and perhaps ſome wheat are raiſed through this 
tract. Yet, after all, but a very little has yet been 
done, The moſs is rendered ſufficiently acceſlible 
by good roads. Indeed, the highway which runs 
through ſome part of it, muſt have been formed 
with great labour, and a comparatively enormous 
expence. I know not, that thoſe expedients which 
have been ſo happily employed to recover the ara- 
ble ground from the vaſt moſſes on the Forth in 
Surling-ſhire, have been tried here. Were trenches 
formed, the moſs cut, and puſhed into the torrents 
which would neceffarily pour down the trenches in 
great rains ; the ſoil might be ſpeedily cleared of the 
incumbering moſs. The buildings within the extent 
of this moſs, except ſuch as have been very lately e- 
rected, are all of a very mean and incommodious 
ſructure; the cottages having mud- walls, or turfs 

r Ii piled 
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piled up together, and being covered on the rock, 
with thinner turfs. | 


SEVERAL pleaſing proſpects open to the North. ll 
Welt, extending up vales divided by various ri 
lets, - from the highway between Ferrytown and 
Newton-Douglas. The ſloping hills are rough with Wl : 
un derwood. Cattle are fed in great numbers on 
the lawns. And the loweſt ground in the vales is Wl | 
in fine cultivation. A river running into Cree, the t 
name of which I have indeed forgotten, but on 
whoſe banks 1 have formerly wandered once or if © 
twice, with great delight, prefents ſome charming 
wild ſcenes. Its banks are plentifully wooded; the ll * 
hills riſe and open and cloſe in many diverſified Wl ” 
forms. The ſtream is ſometimes obſtructed with t 
rocks, among which it burſts with the greater im f 
petuoſity, in conſequence of the obſtruction. The 
houſe of Bardrocheid belonging to Mr Lawrie, and 
Bargaly, the property of Mr Hannah, are ſeated on 
the banks of this river. 


Tux hills towering up, between the Fleet and 
the Dee, have much of an Alpine wildneſs and 
grandeur in their aſpect. Cairn/more riſes above the 
reſt. It ſeems to derive its name from its ſuperior 
magnitude. Sheep and goats are fed on theſe mou 
tains, Some tumuli and others of the rude and fim- 
| ple 
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ple monuments of remote antiquity are ſcattered 
over them. Were it not for the wonderful mild- 
neſs of all the coaſt of Galloway, theſe mountains 
might be liable by their height and bleakneſs, to be 
conſtantly ſnow. clad. But on all theſe coaſts, ſpring, 
ſummer, and harveſt are early; winter late and 
mild. Snow never lies on the ground for any 
length of time. The lakes and rivers are ſeldom 
long enough frozen, to allow the inhabitants of 
theſe parts any ſatisfactory enjoyment of their fa- 
vourite diverſion of curling on the ice. To the ſouth 
of Galloway, particularly to the coaſts of Kirkcud- 
bright-ſhire, might the valetudinarian advantage- 
oully repair from other parts in Galloway, 
were it not that the air is perhaps too moiſt, and 
the country, in ſome parts too marſhy. Agues were 
formerly the frequent diſeaſes of the inhabitants of 
what is called, in the dialect of the country, the 
Laigh Field of Kirkcudbrigat-ſhire. Colds, rheums, 
and conſumptions are the diſeaſes moſt prevalent. 
i the hilly parts of the country. 


Tux lead mines of Mochramore were once a ſource 
& conſiderable wealth to the inhabitants of theſe 
parts, and eſpecially to the landholders, proprietors 
« the mines. They were wrought with great ear- 
teſtneſs. A village roſe beſide the mines, occupied 
okly by the miners. The lead was fold at a ſuffi 
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cient price. And nothing could have prevented 
theſe mineral ſtores from continuing to enrich the 
country and its inhabitants, —had not the veins of 
ore come to be at length, greatly exhauſted, and 
new veins ceaſed to be diſcovered. 1 rode cloſe by 
where the miners were at work ; and ſaw various 
ſpecimens of ore; but none of them ſo ſingular a; 
to be worthy of a particular deſcription here. Onl 
an hundred and eighty hands are now nn in 
workin 'S theſe mines. 


Tax houſe of Mochramore, the ſeat of Mr Dun. 
bar, lying weſtward from the highway, but on the 
eaſtern bank of the river Cree, is a fine object in 
the landſcape which extends before the traveller 
near theſe mines,— Advancing onwards, we palled 
near by Kirroch-tree, the ſeat of Mr Heron of Her. 
on: a large houſe, modernized, and repaired, with 
additions, within theſe laſt fifteen or twenty years 
—The family of Heron are from the North of Eng: 
land. A Robert Heron was comptroller of the king- 
dom of Scotland, for ſome time, during its ſubjec- 
tion to Edward I. of England. A Sir Richard Herm 
is celebrated in the ballad of Chevy Chaſe, as one 
of the warriours who fought on the Engliſh fide 
The anceſtors of the preſent Mr Heron of Heron 
have long been ſettled in Galloway. His grandi 
ther was repreſentative of the county in ſeveral fuc 


Gelb: 
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ſeſive parliaments. He is diſtinguiſhed as a very wor- 
thy and amiable private gentleman.— The environs 
of Kirrouchtree-houſe, are not without ſuitable orna- 
ments, to ſet off and improve the natural beauties 
of the ſcenery; but ſeem to me ſuſceptible of much 
more conſiderable decorations than they have yet 
received. Below it lies a plain which is ſaid, with 
great appearance of probability, to have been the 
ſcene of ſome ancient battle. A ſtanding ſtone and 
ſome cairns remain as monuments of that event. 
Some beautiful fields and parks in this neighbour- 
hood are diſgraced. by the paltry ſtone-dykes ſur- 
rounding them. The proſpect of Newton-Douglas, 
25 one approaches, is not unpleaſing; yet, leſs agree- 
able, than if the back. ground were more boldly termi- 

nated by riſing hills. 1 reached this village in the 
afternoon : And after taking ſome refreſhment in 
an uncomfortable inn, on the eaſt ſide of the river, 
was favoured with the company of Mr Hope, the 
Surgeon of the village, whoſe abilities and medical 
ſkill are worthy of a more ſplendid theatre on which 
they might be diſplayed. 
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Nzwrown DouGLAas, and its Environs. 


NEWTON. Douglas is, like Caſtle-Douglas, Gate- 
houſe of ds and F errytoun of Cree, another 
thriving 
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thriving village, of late origin, which owes its riſe to 
the judgment of an enlightened and public. ſpirited 
landholder, and to thoſe circumſtances which haye, 
within the preſent century, contributed greatly to 
the improvement of Galloway, in general, althoygh 
without operating towards the enlargement of its 
ancient burghs. 


Tus village is ſituate on the Cree, partly within 
the pariſh of Minnigaff lying on the eaſt fide of this 
river, and in part, within Penningham, lying on 
the weſt ſide ;—but chiefly and properly within the 
latter. Like. the other villages above mentioned, it 
lies on the great highway between Dumfries and 
Portpatrick. To the river, the bridge, the high. 
way, the inclination of the proprietor of the ground 
to form a village, and the extent of the adjacent 
country without a market town, does the origin of 
this village appear to be referable. As in the origin 
of ſome other villages, the idle, the giddy, thoſe 
who hung looſe upon ſociety, were the firſt to flock 
to it. The advantages of the feus invited ſome pear 
ſants who had accumulated a few pounds. Smug- 
gling did ſomething to promote its advancement, 
Some. money was naturally left in it by travellers, 
—as a commodious ſtage on the highway. A de- 
cant inn or two ſoon came to be kept. A few ſhop- 
keepers were gathered hither, A tew artiſans found 
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this a ſituation where their country-cuſtomers would 
readily enough reſort to find them. And through 
the influence of all theſe, and various other circum- 
ſtances, Newton-Stewart, notwithſtanding the vi- 
cinity of the Clachan of Minnigaff, had riſen to be 
a conſiderable village, containing perhaps about 2 
thouſand inhabitants, before, by the will of the Lord 
of the Manor, it became Newton-Douglas. 


 TaxoucH the influence of a variety of cauſes, 
many of the eſtates of Galloway have, within theſe 
laſt thirty years, come into the hands of new pro- 
prietors. Among others, the eſtates of the family 
of Caſtle-Stewart, a younger branch of the family 
of the Stewarts Earls of Galloway, have paſled 
from their former proprietors. They have fallen 
into the hands of the ſame reſpectable merchant 
who has become the proprietor of the village of 
Carlinwark in Kirkcudbright-ſhire——Since theſe 
eſtates and with them the ſuperiorities of Newton- 
Stewart have been purchaſed by Mr W. Douglas, 
ts population and induſtry have continued to ad- 
Vance, as before. but with increaſing rapidity pro- 
portioned to the more rapid improvement of. the 
reſt of Galloway, and of Scotland, in general. The 
cotton. manufacture has been introduced, ſince its 
having ſucceeded ſo happily at Gatehouſe. Several 
ot thoſe machines for ſpinning cotton which are com- 
monly 
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monly named mules, have been ſet up here. Mz 
chines for carding the cotton-wool have been like. 
wiſe introduced. A company under the firm of 
Douglas, Dale, and M*Call have alſo joined to ered 
a large work for the ſpinning of cotton by milla. 
chinery, at a ſmall diſtance up the river above, the Wl. 
village, and upon the weſtern bank. A tannery WWW; 
had been long before eſtabliſhed here, and managed WI, 
with great judgment and ſufficient ſucceſs. The WM 
falmon-fiſhing of the river had likewiſe been conſ. Wl; 
derably lucrative. A village-lawyer or two had 

found this a favourable ſituation to ſettle in. A 

ſmall manufacture of coarſe carpets had been at- WW: 
tempted by a Mr Tannahill, under the patronage d 
of Mr Douglas. A good ſchool was eſtabliſhed in 5 
the village. A branch of the Paiſley bank likewiſe vi 
opened a counting-houſe. And a multitude of ar. I 
cumſtances concurred to promiſe that Newton. Doug 
las might under the patronage of its new lord, rilt I fu 
rapidly to be a place of no ſmall conſequence. Its iſto 
preſent population amounts to about twelve hund; f 
red ſouls. | 1 05 wh 


I was much pleaſed to learn all theſe facts. Not 
in one or two places, but round the whole 'coaſt * 
the population and the opul-nce of Galloway fk 
improving. The manners of its inhabitants have 


been improved, with its circumſtances, If thoſe 
who 
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who at firſt reſorted to the naſcent villages, were ra- 
ther the giddy, the licentious, and the indolent ; 
the vices of theſe people have been ſince checked, 
ind their energy rouſed by exertion. Bring men 
together in any ſituation not exceedingly unfavour- 
ile; and you have a powerful engine by the wiſe 
management of which---almoſt any noble purpoſe 
may be effected: Only bring them not together 700 
doſely, or in too great numbers, unleſs you intend 
ſpeedily again to diſperſe them. 


Nzaz Newton-Dovuglaſs, but upon the eaſtern 
bank of the Cree, ſtands the ancient village or Cla- 
chan of Minnigaff. Its houſes are, for the moſt 
part, built with a cement in the walls of clay mixed 
with ſand, and have their roofs covered with thatch. 
This village ſeems to have owed its riſe chiefly to 
the vicinity of the Kirk. It is ſeated upon the con- 
luence of a rivulet the name of which I neglected 
to enquire---with the Cree. Above this village 
lands the Kirk of Minnigaff in a ſituation ſome- 
vhat elevated. The manſe which I have repeatedly 
found the ſeat of polite and elegant hoſpitality 
ſands near. The view down the Cree, from the 
rindows of the upper rooms in the manſe of Min- 
weaff, is highly pleaſing. The courſe of the river, 
a iſlet dividing its ſtream, ſtraggling houſes on 
th ſides, the village extending to the ſouth-weſt, 
Vor. II. K K and 
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and a green hill, with trees ſtraight ſouth beyond 
it, are the groupe of objects which make up the 
landſcape. But, in enumeration it is impoſſible to 
give to objects in ſcenery any thing of the effed 
which they acquire from their natural attitudes and 
colours. Icannot communicate the impreſſions which 
this proſpect made upon my mind. If I could, my 
re ider would be ſufficiently rewarded by theſe alone, 
for the trouble of attending fo dull and inſipid a 
traveller, in a rainy ſeaſon, through the courſe of 
this journey. | 


 E nave almoſt forgotten to mention, that a Re- 
lief. meeting-houſe has been built, and a Relief Con. 
gregation formed at Newton-Douglas. Although 
2 ſincere well-wiſher to the church of Scotland; 1 
am however not ill-pleaſed to ſee diſſenting-meeting- 
Houſes ariſe in growing and populous villages. They 
have always a happy effect on the morals of the low. 
eſt of the people, and they ſerve, at the ſame time, 
to rouſe the eſtabliſhed clergy to an alert diſcharge 1 
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of their official duties. 
UNLuckiIx Newton Douglas had not been be- Wil * 
gun, like Gatehouſe of Fleet, upon any plan previ- il © 
ouſly formed. It is therefore like Ferrytown, 3 b 
ſtraggling village; the houſes built along the tigh- Wl * 
0 


ways, and larger or ſmaller, higher or lower, % 
whim, 
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whim, accident, or convenience ſuggeſted to the 
builders. But, this very irregularity makes the ge- 
neral effect of the whole, more pictureſque, and 
more pleaſing to the imagination chan. it might 
otherwiſe be. 


From NewTon-DoucLas to GLENLUCE. 


Ir was late in the forenoon before I renewed my 
journey, and proceeded onwards from Newton- 
Douglas to Glenluce. Mr Hope kindly accompa- 
zied me for ſome part of the way. His converſa- 
tion was indeed neceſſary to raiſe my fpirits above 
that depreſſion which they were naturally liable to 
ſulſer from the drearinets of the ſcenery upon which 
| now entered. It was a wide extent of flat, bleak 
heath, interrupted, now and then, by a moraſs out 
of which peats had been cut, and which perhaps ex- 
hibited the verdure of a few water-plants. The 
road was good; for I was yet on the great highway 
between London and Portpatrick © and care has 
been taken to make this highway paſlable, even 
where the pariſh-roads and the cultivation of the 
country have been neglected. Theſe muirs are a 
tract of ſheep-paſture. They ſeem not to be wholly 
unſuſceptible of cultivation. The Britiſh huſband. 
man, too, has now learned to overcome the obſti- 
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nacy of the muſt rugged muirs. Hills, the aſcent 
of which does not eaſily admit the plough, may be 
more wiſely appropriated to the purpoſes of paſture, 
But, the level of ſuch flat tracts as that which lis 
between Newton-Douglas and Glenluce preſents 50 
ſuch obſtacle to impede the ditcher, the hedger, or 
the ploughman. And, of ſuch tracts, therefore, 
am willing to hope, that, in the progreſs of cult 
vation, they may be all brought to bear rich crops 
of grain or forage. —The river Blaidenoeh, near the 
mouth of which Wigton is ſeated, runs through thel 
muirs. We pafled it, by a commodious bridge. 
Here and there, as we advanced, appeared a farm- 
houſe, having walls careleſsly enough built of ſtone 
and lime, and the roof—perhaps ſlated, but more 
commonly thatched. A few dwarfiſh trees grow: 
Ing round the kitchen-garden, were in theſe places, 
objects of beauty to draw the traveller's fondeſt at- 
tention.ä— The Tarf is another river watering this 
tract of country. It is inferior in ſize to the Blade 
noch; and diſplays no higher cultivation on its 
banks. The houſe of Drumbuy, low, and covered 
with thatch, caught my attention as I went on. l 
had about it ſome marks of having been once the 
habitation of a higher family than appeared to 
be then accommodated in it. The garden was fur- 
rounded with a thick and high ſtone-wall. Some 
foreign ſhrubs and among theſe a Balm of Gilead 
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fr grew in it. The windows of the houſe were 
ſhed. And, the whole had an air of neatneſs, and 
ſnugnels, even riſing to elegance, which formed an 
intereſting contraſt to the bleakneſs of the circum- 
jacent ſcenery, and the plainneſs of thoſe who ſeem- 
ed its preſent inhabitants. It was not larger than 
an ordinary farm-houſe. Only, it appeared to have 
been the reſidence of a gentleman, at a time when 
farmers were leſs ſuitably accommodated than they 
now are. It was the ſeat of a Mr M*Kie who, if I 
am not miſinformed, was underſtood by the coun+ 
try-people, to be a repreſentative of that M*Kie 
who, with a Murdoch, and a M*<Clurg obtained 
from Robert Bruce a grant of a conſiderable extent 
of ground, on the other fide of the Cree, for ſer- 
vices which the performed to him, in his engagement 
with the Engliſh, near Craig-an-caillie, on the Dee. 
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Tu fields adjacent to the highwayare nearly open. 
They are left ſo, I believe, in order for the accommo- 
dation of the droves of Iriſh cattle, which have lately 
been driven in vaſt numbers from Ireland to Eng- 
land, through Galloway and Dumfries-ſhire. The 
drivers and proprietors of theſe cattle are little dif. 
poſed to halt by the way, on any other account 
than for neceflary reſt and refreſhment, or for ſale. 
They are ſeldom impreſſed ſufficiently with religious 
reſtraints, to be awed from proceeding on their 
Journey 
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journey by any reverence for, the ſanctity of the 
ſabbath. But, in their progreſs on this day, tuey 
have given great offence to the pious inhabitants of 
Galloway, in thoſe parts through which the high. 
way runs. The appearance of the cattle on the 
highway, driven on irregularly, bellowing and 
ſtraying; their drivers running, hallooing, roaring, 
ſwearing :—This appearance alone cannot but be 
offenſive to the piety of ſuch as ſtill reſpe& the 
Lord's day. But, this is not all. Theſe cattle are 
to be brought off in the morning from thoſe parks 
in which they have reſted for the preceding night; and 
the farmer or inn-keeper who has entertained them, 
is, with his ſervants, neceſſarily engaged in the g. 
thering and driving of them off. They are again 
to halt in evening; and now likewiſe occaſion an 
indecent buſtle, and confuſion in which they who 
receive them are unavoidably concerned. Beſides, 
the people of the country are likely to loſe that re. 
verence for the ſabbath, which it is highly impor- 
tant to maintain upon their minds; unleſs any thing 
like abuſe of that day be vigorouſly checked, 
whatever conſiderations of convenience it may have 
been ſuggeſted. Upon theſe grounds, the Clergy 
of Galloway have been alarmed by this contemptu- 
ous violation of the ſabbath. They have attempted 
to reſtrain the the Iriſh drovers from their Sunday's 
progreſs. An appeal to the civil courts obtained the 
1 . gtoven 
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drovers leave to proceed, _ | during the time of 
Divine Service. 


Wcrow, lying ſouthward PRES the muirs which 

[ croſſed on my way to Glenluce, is a burgh of 
conſiderable antiquity. It may be nearly equal in 
ſize to Kirkcudbright. It is the Chief Town of the 
County. It has a Cuſtom-houſe. Its ſite is upon 
tue mouth of the river Blaidenoch. It gave a title 
to tie Earls of Wigton. Its aſpect, when ſeen from 
2 diitance, is ſufficiently beautiful. I know not if 
it he at preſent in a very flouriſhing condition. It 
may hereafter become more flouriſhing. With 
Wotthern, Stranraer, and New Galloway, it has a 
y te in the election of a member of parliament.— 
W-.thern is ſituate farther to the ſouth-weſt. It is 
ſu poſed to have been a town of the ancient inha- 
bi-ints of theſe parts, at the time when the Ro- 
m.ns invaded Galloway; which Ptolemy the Geo- 
g wher mentions under the name of Leucophibia. 
It is the Candida Caſa of Bede, where the firſt Bi- 
ſhopric of Galloway was eſtabliſhed, when the in- 
habitants of theſe parts were converted to Chriſti. 
mity by St Ninian. It is an inconſiderable burgh, 
infamous as the haunt of ſmugglers. Round Wig- 
ton and Whithern there is ſomething of improved 
zpricultyre to be ſeen : And the induſtry and opu- 
lence of the conntry, if not advancing faſt, are at 
| leaſt 
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leaſt not in a ſtate of decline. A village is riſing at i 
Garlies. The Earl of Galloway has his principal feat Wl 
near; and is proprietor of a conſiderable _ of 
the adjacent lands. 


Tux ſheep of the tract of muir over which I wa 
ſtill advancing are eſteemed for the ſineneſs of their 
wool. There was a time when all the ſheep in Gal. 
loway were believed to bear as fine wool as any in 
Britain. But, in the progreſs of opulence and the 
increaſe of population in Britain, the fleſh has be- 
come ſo much more valuable, that the wool has 
been neglected. It may be happy if the efforts of 
the Society for the improvement of Britiſh Wool 

ſhall prove at leaſt more or leſs ſucceſsful. 'For if 
the ſheep-farmers could be perſuaded to direct their 
attention carefully to two objects at once; they 
might produce both fine mutton and fine wool x 
the ſame time. And in thoſe paſtures which are 
the moſt remote from markets, it might be wiſe 
to encourage an attention rather to the wool than 
to the mutton ; the wool being more convenient 
for carriage to a diſtance. The ſmearing of ſheep 
with tar is unqueſtionably neceſſary to protect them 
from the cold of winter, and from the rugged- 
neſs of the heaths over which they. ſtray, But, 
the tar has been often laid on in ſuch quanti- 
ty, and the butter ſo Ry mixed with it, as to 


injure 


or profitable, as that of the farmers in W 
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hure equally the health and the wool of the ani · 
mal. More judicious farmers have begun to lay on 
Jes tar, and to intermix it with a larger proportion 
of butter. I have not learned that the practice of 
ſheep-farming in theſe places, is nearly ſo judicious 


and Tweed-dale. 


Giesy Tinkt&s often range through theſe parts4 
{ling horn-ſpoons, ſmoothing-irons, and kettles; 
lodging in any barn, ſtable, or kiln, into- which 
they can firid acceſs ; purchaſing horns z and ſteal» 
ing proviſions and clothes of all forts. William 
Marſhall, a man of the gypſey-gang, a native of the 
adjacent pariſh of Minnigaff, died lately at an age 
conſiderably above an hundred years. It had not 
been habitual temperance or purity of manners that 
had contributed to prolong his life to ſuch a period. 
From his earlieſt years, he had lived in all the licen- 
tiouſneſs of manners by which theſe gypſies are diſ- 
tinguiſked. Hardly could a crime, or a ſpecies of 
diſipation be named, of which he had not, at one 
time or another been guilty ; murder, robbery, in- 
ceſt, He had been repeatedly in the army, from 
which he had eſcaped at one time by deſertion, at 
others, in conſequence of the regiment being diſband- 
ed, in which he had ſerved. In the latter years of his 
lite, he roamed through Galloway at the head of a 
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gang of tinkers; till he became at laſt too frail far 
this; and drew the curioſity of the country fo much 
upon him by his longevity, that he found it more 
lucrative to travel about, alone, or almoſt alone, and 
to call upon ſuch as had a curiofity to ſee and t 
converſe with old William Marſhal. The Countel 
of Selkirk benevolently allowed him for two ot 
three of his laſt years, a ſmall annuity which with 
what he received from others, made his old age fuf- 
ficiently comfortable. William was famous through 
the whole country, in the end of his life, for his long. 
evity, as he had before been for his profligacy. There 
had been always 2 mixture of generolity and ability 
with his wickedneſs which had, even in the midſtofit, 
gained him ſome ſhare of reſpect. When he paſed 
His word for the ſafety of the goods of the ' neigh. 
bourhood, in any place where his gang halted for: 
few days, all was ſafe. If he could not protect the 
property of any who had not offended him; he 
would commonly give the proprietors warning to 


beware.---If Don Quixote found reaſon to felicitate | 


himſelf, on his having been ſerved by great ladies, 
and courted by princeſſes, when he firſt ſallied forth, 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by exploits of knight · eri 
try: Old William Marfhall might have faid, that 
Parſons had contended for him, and different p- 
riſhes had claimed the honour of his nativity. l 
| the account of the preſent ſtate, for I am unwillingto 
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ue that new fangled word STAT1sTICAL,---of the pa- 
u nihes of Scotland, compiled by Sir John Sinclair: Old 
u Marſhall has been claimed as a native of two different 
id BY pariſhes. One clergyman, willing to do his pariſh 
Ua poſſible honour, took advantage of Marſhall's 
being accidentally in his neighbourhood, and popped 
of WH him down in his Account. When the miniſter of the 
ü pariſh to which William truly belonged, came to 


give in his Account to the Compiler, he found it 
zeceſſary to reclaim the waif. I am not fure, how- 
ever, that any perſonal contention took place be- 
tween the two clergymen on account of Mr Mar. 
ſhall, 


Taz gypſies, to whoſe number William Marſhall 
belonged, are now leſs numerous in Galloway and : 
other parts of Scotland, than they once were. They 
ze among thoſe ſavage animals which increaſing 
population and order expel or exterminate. Their 
iſtory is one of the moſt curious objects of reſearch 
that modern Europe affords. They are ſpread 
through all the countries of Europe. In Hungary 
and in Spain they are very numerous. Their man- 
ners, their trade, and their traffic are every where, 
the lame. They keep inns; they deal in horſes ; 
and they make houſhold utenſils of horn, wood, 
tin, copper, They devour carrion with yaolfiſh 
Npacity. They ſteal poultry, and tear them in pieces 
| | L112 almoſt 
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almoſt raw, Give them but food; and they are li, 
tle ſolicitous about its quality, or about the mode 
in which it has been dreſſed. Of their dreſs, they 
are equally negligent. The intercourſe of the ſexe 
among them, is promiſcuous, as among the brutest 
No laws of marriage are faithfully obſerved: Noreh, 
tion of affinity or conſanguinity impoſes any ref. 
traints upon luſt. They wander commonly about, 
in conſiderable bodies, averſe to regular labour, and 
to the habits of ſettled life. Any ſhelter ſufficient 
to ſcreen them from the open air, is fatisfactory 
lodging. Their women' are eminent in all the arty 
of fortune-telling. They form a fort of commyni- 
ty among themſelves, having a king and chick, 
They make excellent ſoldiers, whenever the habits 
of military diſcipline can be ſuſhciently impreſſed 
upon them. They are accuſtomed to aſſemble in 
great bodies from all parts of each particular diſtrid, 
and to meet in an annual aſſembly in ſome particu- 
lar place. They ſpeak among themſelves, 4 lan- 
guage of their own, different from all the language 
ſpoken in all the countries of Europe through which 
they are diſperſed. 


Trzse peculiarities in the character and manner 
of this wandering race, have excited a ſtrong ci 
rigfiry in many, to examine farther into their bil 
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tory. They have been conjectured to be from Hugs 
gary, from Egypt, and from variousother places. But 
the probability was long thought to be greateſt, in 
four of Egypt. Later and more curious enquiry, 
has, however evinced that Egypt has no better a 
caim to be conſidered as the parent country. of the 
gypſies, than Croſs-michael to be regarded as the 
native pariſh of old William Marſhall. The man» 
ners of the gypſies have, upon careful compari. 
ſon, been tound to correſpond with wonderful 
exactneſs, with thoſe of a baſe and deteſted caſh 
among the native inhabitants of Hindoſtan. Tha 
language of the Hindoos has been found to cor- 
reſpond with equal exactneſs to the lanuguage of 
the Gypſies, And after allowance had been 
made for that corruption which the language of 
the latter muſt neceffarily have ſuffered from 
their roaming through countries in which dif- 
ferent languages were ſpoken, and from thein 
intercourſe with the inhabitants of thoſe coun. 
tries, —after this allowance was made, it appeared 
undeniably certain, that the gypſies of Europe had 
brought their language from Hindoſtan. The pe- 
rod, too, at which as nearly as can be traced, the 
gypſies made their firſt appearance in Europe, an- 
ſwers with ſufficient exactitude, to the æra of one of 
the irruptions of the Mahometans from the north- 
pelt of Aſia, into Hindoſtan; thus admitting the 

concluſion, 
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concluſion, that having fled from the face of the 
conquerors, the anceſtors of our European gyplic 
came onwards from one country to another, til 
they found their way into Europe. 


I xnow not, that any of our comic writers have 
availed themſelves of the ſtrongly marked peculia. 
rities of the gypſy character; or whether ſuch x 
character might be introduced with a ſuitable eſſed 
upon the ſtage. But, our noveliſts have not neglec. 
ted the gypſies. Fielding, that moſt ſkilful painter of 
the intereſting peculiarities of low life has amuſed us 
with ſeveral ſketches of the gypſy character. And 
in two fine pieces of fictious writing of which the 
Learned and Elegant Dr W. Thomſon has been accu- 
ſed, the gypſies are among the molt intereſting pero. 
nages introduced on the ſcene; The Works I allude 
to, are The Man of the Moon,” —and & Mam 


muth, or Human Nature Diſplayed.” - 


I nave ſaid that the tinkers or gypſies are not 
at preſent numerous in Galloway, or the other parts 
of Scotland. As their humbers declined, however, 
the Sturdy Beggar, an animal little troubleſome, 
and little leſs worthleſs, began to infeſt theſe parts. 
By the uſe of ſuitable meaſures,” this nuiſance has 
' been alſo reſtrained or diſmiſſed. And indeed, the 

plan on which the Poog are provided for, through 
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gcotiand, is ſuch as to render the idle poor as little 
burthenſome as poſſible, to the induſtrious. No 
poor's rates are eſtabliſhed here as .in England. 
They are left dependent on caſual charity. That 
charity is ever ſufficient for their maintenance, 
when their wants are not in a very ſhameful degree, 
the conſequences of their vices : While in receiving 
ſuch charitable ſupport, they have ſuch a tax of 
ſhame and pride to pay, as renders it dearly enough 
bought, and deters them from aſking it unleſs they 
cannot by other honeſt means procure ſubſiſtence. At 
every pariſh-church, on every ſabbath, a plate is either 
ſet at the door, to receive the contributions of the 
charitable, as they enter; or ladles are carried 
round by the Elders, after the Service is concluded, 
and preſented to every one, that he may give for 
the uſe of the poor, what he thinks proper. This 
money is diſtributed by the Kirk-Seſſion, under the 
occaſional inſpection of the Landholders or Heritors 
of the pariſh. Thoſe who feel themſelves in cir- 
cumſtances of helpleſs diſtreſs apply to the Kirk-Sef- 
lion for relief. If ſatisfied of their want, and that 
their conduct is not ſo worthleſs as to render them 
undeſerving of aid; the Seſſion immediately relieve. 
with ſuch a proportion of the charitable fund un- 
der their management, as can be prudently ſpared 
to them. This aid is continued, while the poor 
perſon's wants demand, and the fund is adequate 

| to 
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to ſupply it. It ſometimes happens, that & je: 
fon who has received aid from the Kirk-Seffion, 
dies poſſeſſed of ſome little property. In this cas 
the poor are, of courſe, that perſon's heirs, unleſ 
there ſhall be more than enough to repay all that 
has been received from the Seſſion. The remainder 
then falls to the natural heirs. | 


Or all 8 that political wiſdom, or the cares 
of pious charity have contrived, in order-to-relieve 
want, without encouraging vicious idleneſs, this 
is perhaps the beſt. Yet, I muſt confeſs, that it of- 
ten proves inadequate in pariſhes, which are thinly 
inhabited, and in thoſe which are very populous 
Only in fuch as are in a middle condition to 
population and wealth, has it been found fully ſub 
ficient. In the former pariſhes,---the thinly inhabited, 
—it has generally been thought neceſſary to permit 
the pariſh poor to beg from door to door. If they 
are of fair character, they are received commonly 
with all the warm kindneſs of ancient hoſpitality, 
In other caſes, it has become uſual for the Seſſion 
to require from the Heritors, or Houſholdets or 
both, ſuch an addition to the fund ſupplied by ſpon- 
taneous charity as may be ſuſſicient for the relief 
of the poor. The charity of ſome individuals hi 
left bequeſts to be mortified for the behoof of the poor: 
And, in ſome pariſhes, theſe are ſo conſiderable 3 
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to require little addition from the charity of the 
preſent generation. Theſe are all the charitable 
proviſions that have been yet made for the poor of 
Scotland. They are of ſuch a nature as neither to 
tempt the managers of the funds, to abuſe or em- 
bezzlement, nor to encourage the idleneſs and other 
vices of the poor. 


Taz Friendly Societies to which Government ſeem 
ready to give every encouragement, are the only 
additional means for providing for the poor, that I 
ſhould wiſh to ſee introduced into this country. 
The poor are thus rendered ceconomical, and inde- 
pendent. The tax falls upon themſelves, but with 


the effect rather of a bounty than of a tax. Where. 


ever theſe Societies have been formed, they have 
proved highly uſeful to the labourer and artizan. 
There ſeems to be a ſpirit in the preſent age, which 
promiſes to carry them farther. If in England, 
theſe were modelled into a general form, and em- 
ployed inſtead of the preſent ſyſtem of poor's Rates; 
| ſhould think that the poor would be freed from 
many of their preſent temptations to vice and idle. 
neſs, and the community at large of a heavy bur- 
then, Yet, I confeſs myſelf to be too much a no- 
vice in theſe matters, to have any right to ſuggeſt 
a change of meaſures, 
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WILLIAM MansHaL, the gypſies, and ** 
have perhaps detained me too long on the muiry of 
Mochrum.—Only one petty village—and that hard. 
ly a village—appeared along this part of the high. 
way. To the ſouth, I obſerved,—nearly midway, 
I think, —between Newton-Douglas and Glenluce, 
the houſe of Craighlaw, at ſome ſhort diſtance from 
the highway, and half. hid among wood. There vn 
ſomewhat of an air of cultivation in its immediate 
environs. In ſome peat. moſſes, by the hw 
perceived abundance of old oaks. 


Near Glenluce, the aſpect of the country begu 
to ſoften. Several houſes ſeemingly the habitation 
of men of ſome fortune appeared here and there, 
Fatter cattle appeared. And hedges, and green 
fields, and well-built walls of incloſure caught the 
eye. - * 


Bartcarz, formerly the reſidence of Major Roc i 
agrecably ſituate immediately above Glenluce. Mt 
Rofs was at conſiderable pains in improving and de- 
corating the grounds lying adjacent to this houſa 
He planted ſome wood in a glen, and on a bil. 
ſouth-eaſt from this houſe. He cultivated his arable 
grounds on a regular plan of agriculture : and dia 
ſed his graſs-fields with ſome care. The conſeques- 
ces have been happy. The ſcene is charming in its 

fituation 
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tuation on the edge of a wild muir; The value of 
the lands has been greatly $i gage The exam - 
ple begins to be n | 


Ls 


GLzw. q. to 8 TRANRAER 


THE aſpect which the village of Glenluce preſents 
to the traveller approaching from the north-eaſt, is 
very pleaſing. It is irregularly placed on the lower 
part of a gentle declivity, on the ſea-ſhore, and at 
the head of a fine bay. A ſmall ſtream pours down + 
upon the eaſtern fide. The houſe of Balctail with 
the adjacent fields and wood are within the ſcene. 
The ſmoke from the houſes, the appearance of the 
villagers, and of their cattle, the trees ſurrounding 
their little gardens—are ſo many intereſting objects 
_— nh 


Tnis village owes its oright partly to its having 
been the ſeat of a priory; founded by one of the Old 


Lords of Galloway,—and partly to the natural ad. 
rantages of the fituation at the head of the bay, 
ad by the fide of the ſtream. It has never riſen 
to be conſiderable. - It ſeems at preſent to be grow. 
ing. Some coaſting-{loops belong to it, and come 
wp near to the village, entering the mouth of the 
little river, The river is the Luce. I am not ſure. 

* Mmz2 that 
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that any manufacture has yet been tried here with 
any conſiderable ſucceſs. The villagers are mer. 
chants or ſhop-keepers, inn and alchouſe-keepers, 
labourers, failors, and rural artizans. The inn at 
which I topped to dine, is not uncomfortable ot 
ill kept. A drove of Iriſh cattle paſſed through the 
village, while I was here. The tract of land inter. 
jected between Glenluce-Bay and Loch-ryan, is that 
called by Ptolemy the Geographer, Novantum Cher- 
ſoneſus : The Novantæ were the rude inhabitants 
whom the Romans found in theſe parts. 1 


Ax rx reſting, and refreſhing myſelf at Glenluce 

I continued my journey towards Stranraer. Imme, 
diately below the town, and towards the ſouth-eaſt, 
the country preſented a ſcene of decer* farm-houſe 
and cultivated fields. As I went onwards to the 
ſouth- weſt, I ſoon paſſed near by the ſeat of Sir 
Thomas Hay of Park, ſurrounded with wood, and 
as I ſhould ſuppoſe, agreeably enough ficuate; a. 
though I had not ſuch an opportunity of viewing 
it, as I could have wiſhed. Immediately beyond 
the ſeat of Sir Thomas Hay, the highway en- 
tered a tract of flat, ſandy ground, which was 
indeed covered here and there with grafs, but 
which, I ſhould ſuppoſe hardly ſuſceptible of culti- 
vation for crops, unleſs by the intermixture of 3 
vaſt quantity of clay for manure, Sand is wel 
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Y Potatoes, that enriching and pulverizing crop, are 
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known to be even a better manure than lime for 
the fertilizing of clay: and I ſhould think, that clay, 
if it could be obtained in ſufficient quantity, might, 
i like manner, fen. 


Bur, the land in this neighboyrhood 1 58 in 
variably barren ſand. Much of it has a light, dry, 
and kindly ſoil, eaſily cultivated, and producing 2 
burdant crops. The ordinary manuxes are lime 
imported from White-haven, and delivered to the 
farmers at the price of one ſhilling and two pence 
for the Carliſle buſhel or herripg-barrel. Large 
quantities of ſea-weeds are driven by ſouth-winds, 
upon Balgreggan head, in the bay of Luce: and 
theſe, impregnated as they are with falts, afford one 
of the beſt ſpecies of manyre, that can be uſed. 


raiſed in large quantities in theſe parts; and, with 
cats and bear, form very conſiderable articles of ex- 
port. Flax has, ince the American war eſpecially, 
become a favourite article of crop, in this neigh- 
bourhood. I have not been particularly informed 
what profit any of theſe crops affords for the acre. 
But, it ſhould ſeem that the farmers find agricul- 
ture ſufficiently lucrative; for agricultural i improve- 
ments are proſecuted, every year, with increaſing 
induſtry and perſeverance. In theſe parts, 23 
through the reſt of Galloway, black cattle are rear - 
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ed and fed in great numbers. Theſe form, through 
all Galloway, ſtill the principal article of export. 
Horned cattle from Ireland are introduced into this 


neighbourhood : but the polled. or cowed- breed of 


Galloway are ſtill preferred. I think it not a whim. 
ſical or capricious preference that is given to theſe. 
The growth of horns certainly carries away ſome 
juices, which, if not ſecreted for this uſe, would go 
to the improving of the fleſh of the animal: and, 
beſides, cattle having . horns are commonly more 
miſchievous and leſs manageable than thoſe without 
| horns, Yet in ſome parts of Scotland, as I am in- 
formed, —in Dumbartonſhire eſpecially,----horned 
cows and bullocks are as eagerly preferred, as the 
. polled in Galloway. Swine are a ſpecies of live. 

ſtock which I was much pleaſed to find bred and fat, 
tened in great numbers, in this neighbourhood. 


And, what is ſtill better, they are killed and cured 


here, and the carcaſes exported to London in hams, 
or barrelled pork. Upon the ſea- coaſt hardly any 
ſheep are fed for exportation. The mutton how. 
ever of ſuch as are fed there, is peculiarly high fla- 
youred. Geeſe, hens, rabbits from a warren on 
the bay of Luce, and a variety of the beſt articles of 
animal food are to be obtained here in ſufficient 
numbers, and at no exorbitant price. The price of 
the different ſpecies of labour is in theſe parts at 

pate from one to two ſhillings for the day,  Sexvices, 
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under the denomination of 'Baillie-work---fuch as 
cutting peats, and conveying them home, when 
dried, cutting down corn, and ſometimes plowing 
and harrowing---are commonly performed over the 
whole county of Wigton by the farmers to their 
maſters. chr K We | | 


SALT has been occaſionally manufactured on theſe 
coaſts : and the manufacture might be proſecuted 
with ſucceſs, were it not for a ſmuggling impor- 
tation of Iriſh ſalt. Of the ſea-weeds thrown in 
upon theſe ſhores, ſome part are burnt into kelp, 
which is commonly exported to Ireland. The flax, 
raiſed here, is not exported unwrought, but ſpun into 
coarſe yarn, for that ſpecies of linen cloth, named Of 
naburghs, and prepared for the Weſt Indian market. 
Within the pariſh of Stonykirk are no fewer than 
four mills for drefling flax, and a bleachfield. In 
the ſame pariſh, an excellent mill has been lately e- 
rected for preparing pot or pearl-barley for the Li- 
verpool market. As to the fiſhery on theſe coaſts ; 
abundance of mackarel are taken, about Lammas, 
in the bay of Luce. Salmons abound in the little 
rivers ; but of theſe the fiſhery has been hitherto in 
a great meaſure neglected. Cod are taken in con- 
iderable quantities in the Iriſh channel: and this 
bſhery is purſued through the whole year, with va- 
nous ſucceſs, | 


- Taz 
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Taz population of theſe parts, is confideribly k 
numerous, being, on an average, at the rate of an 
individual to every fifteen or, n PE 
venteen acres. 


On the lands of Garthland in this ue 
is a ſquare tower, forty five feet high, and having 
on its battlements, the date 1274, which is faid to 
have been a ſeat of the ancient Lords of Galloway, 

TI have reaſon to believe, that the preſent Macdow: 
alls of Garthland are deſcended from the line of 
thoſe ancient - princes. In this neighbourtiood too 
are ſome mounds or moats of a conical form; ths 
original deſtination of which, as of othets of the 
ſame appearance through Scotland, ſcems to have 
been,---for ſeats of courts of juſtice, or for military 
ſtations. One is four hundred and ſixty feet in cit. 
cumference at the baſe, ſixty feet in height, and lus 
2 curious excavation on its ſummit, 


Tas Earl of Selkirk on his eſtate of Baldowat, 
Sir William Maxwell of Monreith, Admiral Keith 
Stewart of Glafſerton, and ſeveral others of the 
landholders in theſe parts, have diſtinguiſhed them. 
ſelves by their care to ſet an example of highly im- 
proved agriculture on thoſe parts of their domains 
in their own immediate poſſeſſion. The fattening 
of cattle ſeems indeed to have been what they had 
chief 
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chiefly in view, in attempting ſuch improvements. 
But, while raiſing green crops, and labouring to pro- 
cure the richeſt ſward of the moſt nouriſhing graſs; 
they have neceſſarily improved the natural fertili- 
ty of the ſoil with conſiderable culture, have employ- 
cd labourers numerous in huſbandry, and have reaped 
many ſine crops of grain. I am happy to ſtate that 
theſe landholders have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
improved agriculture; believing as I do, that ex- 
periments in agriculture can never be gainful to 
thoſe by whom they are firſt tried, and that the 
farmers are therefore not to be expected to be the 
ſrſt to begin them. Galloway, once a country no- 
ted for wool and horſes, has ſince become, in the 
progreſs of induſtry and improvements, à cattle- 
country, and ſeems now likely to be, in a ſhort 
time remarkable for its agriculture, and its manu- 
fadures. | 


Tar road between Glenluce and Stranraer is one of 
the beſt I have ever travelled. It leads through a level 
rt, for its whole extent. The country is generally 
green, divided, incloſed, and cultivated on all hands. 
The fences are commonly of turf or /ods ; a ſpecies 
of tence leſs unpleaſing to the eye than the ſtone dyke; 
athongh not equal to the growing haw-thorn hedge. 
[tis indeed bare of wood. But, ſo near the ſea. ſhore, 
maybe thought that wood would ſcarcely thrive; the 
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lands are more profitable in their preſent ſtate, tian i 
they were covered with even the belt timber; ahditis 
not eafy to perſuade people to be at an expence hy 
which only their great grand-children, in whoſe 
fortunes they can be little intereſted, are to profit, 
— Yet, even on the ſea- ſhore, wood will thrive; a 
appears from the wood with, which uninhabited 
Hands are often overgrown : The firſt, the ſecond, 
the third, and even the fourth lines of the trees on 
the ſhores may partly be withered, and in part 
dwarfſiſh : But, facrifice theſe; and the reſt will do 
well, and will protect the grounds lying within, 
from any blaſting influence of the ſea air; and the 
fea breezes.—I know not that the landholders 0. 
Scotland have yet thought to fix any conditions re 
ſpecting planting, in their leaſes to their tenants, 
But, ſuch conditions might well be fixed, without 
the impoſition of any great hardſhip upon the ten 
ant; and clumps and belts of trees thus ſcattered 
around ſo as to warm the country by ſhelter, anc 
to operate the ſame effect as if we were . 
few degrees farther ſoùth. 


Wird a few miles of Stranraer, this road pub 
fes througi the Earl of Stair's plantations near Cu 
horn. Theſe are extenſive: the pleaſure- ground 
are laid out in the Dutch taſte: They were formel 
by that Earl of Stair, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf f 

ien! 
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eminently as a general and a ſtateſman. The late 
Furl of Stair diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome valuable 


tie tracts which he publiſhed on the ftate of the = 


Jational Revenue, —and ſtill more by his care to 
promote the improvement of the country, and the 
wealth and comfort of the farmers and peaſantry 
upon his eſtate. He uſed to take farm after farm 
inta his own poſſeſſion, and after incloſing and im-. 
proving, to let it to tenants,—Lime is imported 
her from Ireland: And of this his Lordſhip was not 
(ping, Ile encouraged the breed of the polled 
Galloway cattle. He introduced an excellent rotation 
of green and white crops. Many acres of his eſtate 
wer? thus improved to bring a rent of fifteen or 
tr.nty ſhillings an acre, for which, in their former 
cou "tion, no tenant could afford to pay more than 
{ix-yence or a ſhilling an acre.---The preſent Earl of 
Stair has been long one of the moſt reſpectable diplo- 
matic miniſters of the Britiſh Government.---Where 
the highway leads through the Earl of Stair's orna- 
mented grounds, it paſſes for ſome length, between 
ine whin-hedges. Theſe ſeem to have been long care- 
fully dreſſed. The whins have riſen to a great height 
Their appearance is ſingular and beautiful. Their 
ſtalks are ſtraight; their tops green and buſhy ; but 
they are too bare and denuded below, to from a ſuffi- 
cient fence. I ſhould ſuppoſe that whins intermingled 
yith plants of the floe-or black-thorn might do better. 

Nn 2 It 
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It was night before we reached Stranraer; "Mit 


ſome difficulty, we gained admiſſion into the Ning. 
Arms inn, which was then crowded with-company, 


STRANRAER\ aaa 

STRANRAER is a burgh of conſiderable antiqui, 
ty; ſeated on the Bay of Loch-Ryan ; and Tiling 
nearly at the bottom of the bay, on the ſouthern 
fide, on ground the inequalities of which ſeem to 
render it a diſadvantageous ſite for fuch- a town, 
The principal ſtreet is of great length, in propor- 
tion to the extent of the whole. Many of the hou, 
ſes are of decent appearance. They ſeem t0 have 
been built chiefly about the beginning of the pre; 
ſent century. From that period till lately, Stran 
raer ſeems to have been enlarged by few additional 
buildings. But whole ſtreets of new houſes have 
been lately built. No regular plan of arrangement 
has been obſerved when the ſtreets of this tou 
were firſt formed. Even at preſent, they are fiil 
ſet down in a diſorderly and ſtraggling diſpoſition. 


 STRANRAER is eſteemed a port in the Cuſtom: 
houſe books. It has a collector and the uſualſetofolf: 
cers for the collection of the cuſtoms. - Portpatrick, 
on the ſouthern fide of the promontory, is à meme 
ber of the port of Stranraer.— This town is 
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tood to contain at preſent, about two thouſand in- 
habitants : It has ſome trade,-+-to the Baltic, to Ire- 
land, to England and perhaps to the Weſt Indies. 
The Cotton-manufacture has been lately tried here. 
To the encouragement which this manufacture has 
given to population, is, the late growth of the town 
moſt probably owing, Stranraer unavoidably de- 
rives ſome advantage, from its being a thoroughfare 
for travellers between Scotland and Ireland. It has 
ſeveral large inns, the beſt of which were at this 
time crowded with people of rank waiting for a 
fair wind by which they might fail over to Do- 
naghadee. 


Ma TavyLos, the landlord of the inn which I 
entered, keeps alſo a coffee-houſe for the accom- 
modation of ſome of the townſmen who have en- 
couraged him by a ſubſcription to procure newſpa- 
pers, and to fit up one of his rooms for this pur- 
poſe. He conducted me to read the newſpapers in 
this coffee. houſe. Some Gentlemen of decent ap- 
pearance ſat in the boxes. I entered inſenſibly into 
converſation with one or two of them. They were 
eagerly and paſſionately intereſted about the pro. 
grels of French Democracy, and the earneſtneſs 
with which the Roman Catholics of Ireland, aid- 
ed by the Diſſenters, were then preparing to de- 
mand the abolition of thoſe laws which placed 

them 
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them in a Rate of ſubjection and inferiority 
reſpect to the Proteſtants. The vicinity of Ireland 
appeared to have inflamed in thoſe gentlemen' the 
ſpirit of national rivalry. They regarded with 
high indignation the very idea of the Iriſh pa- 
pits claiming legal relief from any hardſhips, from 
which they might, at any time, eſcape by profeſſ. 
ing themſelves Proteſtants. They were no leſs irri. 
tated againſt the Iriſh Preſbyterians whom they be, 
heved to have at this time aided and abetted the 
Roman Catholics, in the hope of finally dividing 
Ireland from all connection with great Britain 
and of forming it into a ſeparate republic. With 
this revelling ſpirit of liberty that had ariſen in Ire- 
land, they naturally connected in their reflections, 
the efforts of democracy in France. The latter ap- 
peared to have prompted and encouraged the for- 
mer: And the gentlemen whom I thus met in the 
coffee-houſe at Stranraer were conſequently hoſtile 
in their wiſhes alike to the Democrates of France, 
and to the Reformers of Britain and Ireland. 


A $y1r1T of rivalry prompted by near vicinity, 
might indeed contribute to inflame the zeal of theſe 
gentlemen againſt the attempts which the Iriſh, and 
even not a few of our brethren in Scotland and 
England ſeemed then ready to make upon the Bri 
tiſh Conſtitution, But their zeal was ſupported 


bf 
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by very juſt and rational ideas of the happineſs of 
their preſent condition, of the Evils of Political 
Change, and of the conſtant miſeries of democra- 
tical government. They maintained, that the po- 
licy was equally wife and juſt which had ſubjected 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland, to the reſtraints 
of which they now complained. They aſſerted, 

that the Britiſh Legiſlaturè had invariably ſhewn a 
diſp ſition to cheriſh and relieve them,. in propor- 
tion as they appeared to lay aſide thoſe religious and 
and political prejudices, which had made the reſtric- 
tions to which they were ſubjected, neceſſary for the 
ſafety of the ſtare. They obſerved that if the politi- 
cal and civil condi ĩon of the Papiſts in Ireland were 
all at once greatly changed ; the newneſs of their 
fituation might give a giddneſs to their ſentiments 
and opinions, which might render them inſo- 
lent, factious, and turbulent. The Iriſh Diffen- 
ters they thought ſtill more blameable than the pa- 
piſts, as have nothing but envy of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, toprompt their clamour of grievances. They 
ſeemed to dread, that the artful, perfidious policy 
of the French might too eaſily ſeduce the levity and 
ſickleneſs of the Iriſh into traitorous correſpendence 
with them. They were equally afraid, that the 
lame imprudent levity of character, and that fero- 
city of manners and of temper which is ſtrongly 
expreſſed in the propenſity of the Iriſh to duelling, 
- might 
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might hurry them into open rebellion, beſorg 
Government could have time to hear their com. 


plaints to eſtimate their grievances, and: * grant 
relief,---if relief were needed. . | 


Turin indignation a to me, to be too vo. 


lent againſt the Iriſh : their fears exceſſive. I could 


not agree with them in thinking the Iriſh likely to 
be ſeduced into any treaſonable correſponderice with 
the enemies of Britain; nor could I ſuppoſe it poſ. 
ſible for the Britiſh Government to refuſe to the 
Iriſh Catholics, the redreſs of every real grievance; 
or for the Iriſh Diflenters to plot the deſtruction of 
a government under which they were flouriſhing 
and happy. I was led to ſuggeſt, that the emi- 
gration of ſuch numbers of the French into Britain 
and other countries, -muſt give to the countries in 
to which they were received, an acceſſion of uſeful po- 
pulation,---of hands which might be happily em 
ployed in our manufactures or agriculture, The 
revocation of the Edict of Nantz, which drove 10 
many thouſands of Frenchmen into exile, introdu- 
ced in other countries various manufactures in which 
the French then excelled their neighbours, but 
which have ſince flouriſſied chiefly in cet ſeats in 
which they were eſtabliſhed by the Proteſtant Emi- 


grants from France. 
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Beixo now nearly on the confine of Ayrſhire, [ 
cannot leave Galloway, without reflecting again 
wich pleaſure, on the good ſenſe and the virtuous 
manners of its inhabitants. They are ſtrangers to 
bigotry in religion, in cuſtoms, in political princi- 
pes. Vet are they equally free of that levity and 
ficki- es which prompts capricious change in theſe 
matters. The diſſenters in Galloway are, compa- 
natively, few. The progreſs of their manners and 
the alteration of their cuſtoms, is happily flow, yet 
not ſtationary. In their political ſentiments, -they 
are the ſteady friends of Government, yet ration- 
ally jealous of their liberties. Some of the landhold- 
ers in Galloway have been lately diſpoſed to wiſh a 
reform in the laws by-which the County Elections are 
regulated. But, the people, in general, have diſ- 
covered an abhorrence of that atheiſtical, and de- 
mocratic ſpirit which has ravaged France and Flan- 
ders, and which has prompted the formation, and 
governed the meaſures of our Aſſociations of Friends 
tothe People. Nor is it ſimple ſtupidity, want of in- 
formation concerning public tranſactions and events, 
or any ſluggiſhneſs of character that has preſerved the 
balovidians faithful, in theſe times of turbulence, 
to their ſovereign, and to the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
They are active, accute, and intelligent; and no leſs 
eager than the inhabitants of the other provinces of 
the Britiſh Empire, to acquaint themſelves with 
VoL. II, | Oo - 
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the news of the times. But, the Readineſs of th, 
temper renders them averſe to change. They know Wl 
themſelves to be well: and they prudently fear, tha Wl 
political revolution may not tend to make their d. 
cumſtances better.— Theft, robbery, and murder ae 
crimes almoſt unknown in Galloway. Drunkennek, 
unchaſtity are---comparatively fpeaking---rare. The 
inhabitants of Galloway may appear to be, in ſome 
inſtances, indolent and defictent in inventive inge. 
nuity. But, this is only where circumſtances have 
not yet preſented ſufficient incitements to ſtimulate 
their induſtry, and rouſe their ingenuity. Gal. 
loway has long been a breeding country for men, 
no leſs than for cattle. No province in Scot- 


land has ſent out a greater number of young 
men into all parts of the world: And theſe, when n 
placed on ſcenes where their induſtry and ingenuity MW 
might be ſucceſsfully exerted, have diſtinguiſhed i 
themſelves fo as to prove, that Galloway is no Caf 
fraria, or Bzotia.---As Galloway continues to bee 
opened up by roads and canals: as agriculture make ll 
farther progreſs through it: as manufactures a&Whir: 
vance from the coaſts through the inland country W's 
the natives of Galloway will come, more and more 
to exert at home, that activity, perſeverance, acute ' 
penetration, and inventive ingenuity, by whid lhe 
iS 


they have often already diſtinguiſhed themſe 
abroad. The inhabitants of Galloway do not reayWal 
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ay enliſt in the army. But, ſuch as have gone for 
oldiers, have commonly been diſtinguiſhed among 
their fellows, for bravery, ſteadineſs and decency of 
manners. a e Kt "ph | 
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Taz burgh of Stranraer is chiefly the property 
of Lord Stair or at leaſt dependent upon his 
ordſhip. The circumjacent grounds are alſo, for 
the greater part, within his lordſhip's eſtate. - The 
wriculture is ſufficiently improved in ſome places. 
In others, it ſeems in the way of improvement. 
Lime is imported from England and Ireland. A 
compoſt of peat-earth, dung, and lime has been u- 
{ed for manure by ſome of the farmers who are beſt 
acquainted with the qualities of the ſoil. The com- 
mon round of crops---is---three of oats, fix of graſs; 
then oats again.— This whole tract of level country 
las the appearance of having been under water,. 
i one may judge by the lowneſs and equality of le- 
rel with which it ſpreads out under the adjacent 
lils,—by its ſandy ſoil, or by the nature of the 


irata which are found ** digging eee to 
z great depth. 


Tyz promontory or headland, extending between 
de bay of Loch- Ryan, and the Iriſh channel, is 
led, in the diale& of the country, the Rinnes of 


Galoway. From its northern horn, Fairland Point, 
90 2 to 
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to the Mull of Galloway, its length may be Abort 
thirty Engliſh miles; its breadth varying from tim 
to fix miles: the whole area may be, thus eftims. 


ted at · from ninety to an hundred ſquare miles lu 
products are corn and cattle. Oats are the favour, 
ite article of crop. Bear or barley is alſo'raifed in 
conſiderable abundance. Rye graſs and clover am 
_ cultivated in preference to the natural fwd of 
graſs. Some ſmall quantities of grey-peaſe and 
horſe-beans are raiſed, rather for domeſtic ule; than 
for exportation,---Beſide the other manures"above 
mentioned, ſea-ſhells are found in many places, and 
are laid, with great advantage upon the lands,” A 
ſoft ſea-ſand, either taken from within the flood. 
mark, or dug in lands that have been formerly co. 
vered with the ſea, is found to anſwer well as a mn. 
nure. The agriculture of all theſe parts is in-aſtateot 
rapid advancement and improvement. A largerqua 
tity of grain 1s exported on every ſucceeding year. 
Ayr, Greenock, Glaigow are the chief markets. The 
improvements in huibandry, affording food bette 
in quality, and in greater quantity, have at the 
ſame time improved the breed of the cattle, an 
have enabled the farmers to raiſe them to a la 
ſize. and to fatten them better. With theſe i 
provements, population has been proportionate) 
increaied. Ihe diſtrict may be about one tent 
part more populous than it was, thirty years 20 

8 Village 
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villages ariſe, here and there, from time to time. 
The ſhores afford abundance af fiſh, of all kinds. 
Near the Star- point, in the peninſula of Kirkcolm 
pariſh, is, a fine bank of excellent-oyſters; © On the 
fame coaſt, and formed partly by the ſhores of Kirk- 
colm is a beautiful baſon called the Wig, large enough 
to afford a ſafe retreat to almoſt any number of the 
{mall coaſting veſſels. The bay of Lochryan is a 
noble and convenient harbour, —affording ſufficient 
depth of water for ſhips of any burthen; good, 
anchoring grounds, or à ſoft beach; and having 
no ſhoals or ſunken rocks near its mouth, to ob- 
ſtruct the entrance: Perhaps the whole coaſt be- 
tween the two headlands of Galloway and Cantire 
affords no more commodious harbour. 
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Tron 8 TRANRAER to BALLANTRAY. 


Amn ſpending a night in Stranraer, I proceed - 
ed, on a Sunday morning, rainy and uncomfor- 
table, towards Ballantray. I had accidentally met 
vith a young gentleman from Ireland, whom I had 
formerly known in Edinburgh. He was now pro- 
ceeding to ſtudy in Glaſgow, and became the com- 
panion of my journey between Stranraer, and the 
intended ſcene of his ſtudies. 
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.. Our way now led along the North-Weſt hte 
of the Bay of Loch-ryan, The coaſt is bare of wood, 
The agriculture ſeems not to be very perfect. But, 
the country was not deſtitute of verdure; and the 
fluctuating waters of the bay,—the appearance ai 
Stranraer at its bottom, and the Rinnes bounding 
it on the ſouth-weſt, preſented a grand and inte. 
reſting proſpect, which to me, had at the ſame time 
ſomething novel and -peculiar in it, by which my 
attention was powerfully arreſted, and my mind 
amuſed. Parcels of ſea-ware lay, here and there 
upon the ſhore. I was informed by people of the 
country, whom we met on their way to church, 
that the ſea-ware was uſed for manure wherever it 
could be obtained on theſe ſhores, and was prefer- 
fered to every other ſpecies of manure which they 
had occafion to try. Here and there were farm- 
houſes and hamlets along this ſhore, Near a place 
called Under- Meſſeu is the ſeat of a woollen-manufac- 
ture. The cotton- manufacture in alſo to be 
tried in theſe parts, 
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As we proceed onwards, the country on our 
right hand became more and more rough and bleak 
in its aſpect. The Rinnes, on the oppoſite ſide of 
the bay, ſeemed, however, rather to aſſume a more 
agrecable appearance towards its extremity. - 
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Ar the diſtance of a few miles from Stranraer, 
we found a village, named Cairn, having near it 2 
landing place for ſmall veſſels, at which ſeveral 
veſſels then lay. One had juſt come in with cat- 
tle from the port of Bangor, on the Iriſh coaſt. 
The villagers were almoſt all employed either in 
:ſiſting at the landing of the cattle, or in ſeeing 
then come on ſhore. The buſtle which this buſi- 
neſs occaſioned, ſeemed highly unſuitable to the 
lanctity of the day. But, it was neceſlary to bring 
them on ſhore, ſince they had been ſhipped ſo late 
on the preceding day, as to leave it impoſlible for 
them to reach the bay of Lochryan ſooner than on 
the ſabbath morning. The troubleſome confuſion 
and indecency, attending the landing of cattle on a 
Sunday, cannot but be extremely diſagreeable to 
the pious inhabitants of theſe ſhores. The clergy 
muſt be particularly ſhocked at it. To them will 
the people naturally look for exertions to check it. 
But, wanting civil authority, what can they do? 
cannot ſufficiently applaud the wiſdom and ſpirit 
with which Mr Mackenzie, the worthy, ingenious, 
and eloquent miniſter of Portpatrick, has applied 
himſelf to check this profanation of the ſabbath, 
within his own pariſh. Finding it vain to inſiſt on 
the ſanctification of the Lord's day, if the dealers 
in Iriſh cattle were permitted to profane it, at their 
pleaſure.; and ſenſible, at the ſame time, that he had 
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not civil authority to reſtrain them Mr Mack. 
enzie gave notice to his congregation, that he, ther 
_ paſtor, highly diſapproved of that practice by which 
the ſabbath was ſo wantonly profaned, that he ar. 
neſtly wiſhed them to diſcountenance it und thut 
if any of them ſhould in future, lend affiſtance it 
the bringing of cattle on ſhore, on the ſabbathz he 
would immediately proceed againſt them with eccle. 
ſiaſtical cenſures, and with every eccleſiaſticalpuniſh- 
ment which it was competent for him to inflict,— 
making an exception only in favour of that caſe, 

when the owners of the cattle ſhould make oath be- 
fore the neareſt magiſtrate, that they had left the Iriſl 
ſhore at ſuch a time, upon the preceeding day, that 
they might have reached the Scottiſh ſhore on the 
evening of Saturday, had they not been unexpec 
tedly retarded on their paſſage by contrary winds 
This bold and well-intended exertion was as ſuccels 
ful as Mr Mackenzie defired. His pariſhioners have 
ever ſince refuſed their aſſiſtance to the drivers of 
Iriſh cattle, on the ſabbath ; and thoſe men pre- 
ſume not to land their cattle in his pariſh, on this day, 
unleſs in the caſe of neceſſity. I with, the ſame mes 
ſure were uſed by all parochial clergymen, to check 
ſuch indecent violations of the ſanctity of the fab- 
bath !---I took occafion to hold ſome converſation 
with the owner of thoſe cattle ; and was informed, 


that he had purchaſed them in Ireland, for--b& 
tween 
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wren four pounds, ten ſhillings,--and five pounds 
head in Ireland, and expected to ſell them at 
Gatchouſe of Fleet; and Dumfries, for fix pounds, 

z head. | | a: "hv 


Tas inn at Cairn is not very large, nor exceed. 
ingly commodious; but we found it occupied by 
yery civil people. We were to breakfaſt and corn 
dur horſes here. While breakfaſt was prepared, we 
walked through an adjacent park, into the uninha- 
bited houſe of Mrs Dunlop of Cairn. It ſtands wi- 


of a rugged, precipitous, ſchiſtous hill; which 
where the rocks are not bare, is brown over, with 
teth. Around this houſe are ſome ſtraight ave- 
tves, walks, and hedges in the Dutch faſhion. In 
theſe, ſome beautiful evergreens are intermixed, 
dome riſing aſhes, elms, and pines are ſcattered on 
the contiguous part of the declivity of the hill above. 
This houſe was built, an hundred years ago. For 
theſe laſt forty years, it has been uninhabited. It 
contains ſome ſpacious rooms. Several fine paint. - 
ings have been left to fade and moulder away, on 
the ſtair-caſe. It has been by degrees disfurniſhed 
of almoſt every thing elſe. The partitions till re- 
min: and the roof, although ruinous, is not yet 
entirely deſtroyed : but, the lapſe of a few years - 
nl leave nothing but the bare walls. This houſe, 
Vor. II. Pp not 


thin half a furlong of the ſhore ; cloſe by the baſe - 
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not being of remote antiquity, ſeems to beſpeak by 
its decay, either the misfortunes or neglect of iu 
proprietors. Yet, its fituation on Lochryat ber 
ſheltered by wild romantic hills, and commatiding 
a wide and ſingular proſpect, on its front,—is=one 
of thoſe, to which above all others, one might de. 
light to retire occaſionally, from the luxury and re- 
ſinement of great towns, and from the ordinary 
and familiar beauties of more populous and cultiva. 
ted ſcenes in the country. On the ſide of the bil 
above this houſe, is a flate-quarry which has been 
wrought for theſe many years. There is no proba- 
bility of its being ſuddenly exhauſted : For it'is not 
wrought with any great earneſtneſs, or to any great 
extent: and the ſtrata are, comparatively, ummenle. 


r 


IN the parks into which the narrow plain between 
the baſe of the hills, and the ſhore of the bay was 
ſubdivided, I obſerved black-cattle of the Galloway 
breed; and ſwine of a ſmall prick-eared ſpecies, Of 
the fleſh of the latter, we had ſome ſlices of delicate 
bacon at breakfaſt. Some corn-fields appeared here 
and there. The corn was cut, but ſill in the ſhock. 
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We continued our journey along the bay. The 
proſpects were to me the moſt intereſting I had yet 
feen. The bay; the opening channel; the penin- 
ſula of the Rinnes of Galloway; the rocks riſing in 
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fogular forms on the right hand; the fragments, 
ſometimes ſmaller, ſometimes greater, which having 
fallen from them, were ſcattered, often in ſtrange- 
pictureſque diſpoſitions, over the plain; the pal- 
try cottages; and the ſimple air and garb of the 
peꝛſants, all rendered the proſpect ſufficiently in- 
tereſting. 4% a ak 


Taz favourite | Scottiſh ſong, Open to me, 
Love Gregory!“ —or, The Laſs of the Lochryans,”? 
alludes to the ſcenery of this bay. "lhe date of the 
ſong I cannot trace. But, it is probably founded on a 
real incident. Gregory may have been an Iriſhman, | 
2 Mankſman, or a Highlander from the coaſt of 
Argyle-ſhire z and may have firſt ſeduced; and then 
deſerted ſome lovely maid of rank in this part of 
Galloway, whoſe diſtreſs and death afterwards fo 
moved his pity and remorſe. as to make him follow 
her to the grave. | think this one of the fineſt of 
our old love ballads. . Ihe air. as ſung by Urbani, is 
charming. I have often heard it affectingly ſung 
by old women, in Galloway. The ballad of · Lord 
lhomas and Fair Annet,“ differs very little from 
Love Gregory,” I ſuppoſe them to have been 
both founded on the ſame events, and to be only 
variations of the ſame ſong. | 
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Wr at length reached the confine between'Gil. 
loway and Ayr-ſhire. A ſmall rivulet, named the 
March-burn, marks the limit. Pouring down where 
the hills riſe with a ſteep declivity, it falls, imme. 
diately above the highway, in a fine caſcade, 1 i 
covered where it croſſes the highway, with an hand. 
ſome bridge. The braes are rough with hazes, 
black and white thorns, briars and other brambles. 
The ſheep on the hills above, are the ſmall Galloway 
breed; and ſuch allo are the black cattle. The wool 
is of middling quality, and is manufactured in the 
country. The mutton is uncommonly excellent. 


STILL as we went on, the ſcenery was to me 
new, ſtrange, wild, and often ſublime. The hill 
{till towered up loftier and wilder above. The ex- 
panſe of the ſea opened wider before us. The road 
winded among broken rocks, and inſulated mounts. 
Rivulets poured here and there down the ſides of 
the hills, in every variety of deſcent and courſe. | 


Ar length, the highway, turning from the ſea. 
ſhore, conducted us up the vale of Glen-nap, to- 
wards Ballintray. Ihe river Nap or Glen-nap divides 
this vale. A range of high hills ſhelters it on each 
ſide. It is of moderate width. Farm-houſes are 
ſcattered through it. In length it extends ſeveral 
miles. On the north-yeſt quarter of this vals, ts 
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il ſeems to be not deficient in fertility. The 
houſes are chiefly low, awkward, thatched cottages. 
Whins grow here and there over the fields. The 
vale affords but little hay. We obſerved the cattle 
in ſeveral places in folds. The houſes of Glenlee and 
of Nhinnard are handſamer than the reſt. The river 
runs with a meandering courſe ; and the road often 
croſſes it. This road has long been infamous as - 
one of the worſt in Scotland. The difficulty of this 
-whole way between Stranraer and Maybole was in- 
deed long ſuch as almoſt to cut off Galloway from 
al intercourſe with Ayr-ſhire, on this fide. A great 
part of it has been lately improved: And a turn- 
pike has been eſtabliſhed near the head of Glen-nap ; 
x which is levied a toll, to be n in repair. 
ing this road, 


Taz country opened wide before us, as we aft 
cended the hill which ſhelters Glen- nap on the north- 
alt, All was dark-brown heath, fometimes broken 
by an extent of moraſs, —ſomerimes ſpreading over 
tract of dry, level ground, plated over with a thin 
layer of peat-earth,—and ſometimes riſing over lofty 
tud-capped hills. Of theſe hills, the loftieſt are 
Ceerlick and Ben-y-raird, which tower up with all 
the grandeur of the Highland mountains. The vale 
 Glen-nap would produce a charmingly romantic 
et amidſt the circumjacent ſcenery,—if ſome, 
nobleman 
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nobleman or gentleman of large fortune, ſhoud 
build a ſtately houſe ſomewhere in the valey/and 
ſhould cultivate and: ornament the whole-with all 
the care and taſte that the Genius of Agriculture, 
and of Oxpamental il Pardening might ag 
FS by 
4 Mg my eye ranged over theſe wild 1 l 
' was led to reflect on the various uſes for whichiour 
imple anceſtors employed this plant. It covered 
their huts. It ſerved them for fuel. And if tradi. 
tion may be truſted, they brewed from it a beyerage 
which they drank as ale. They had then little or 
no grain, and none of thoſe fruits from which-an 
intoxicating juice is preſſed. From Heather per. 
haps with an intermixture of bog-ga/l,—they might 
prepare a weak, exhilarating, and intoxicating li 
quor. It is a common tradition among the peaſan- 
try through almoſt all parts of Scotland, that the 
Pechts brewed from heath, a liquor greatly ſuperior 
to our common ale. They point out tracts of level 
or nearly level heath, from which the ſtones appear 
to have been carefully gathered away,—as fields 
which the Pechts mowed, and carried the crop af 
heath to prepare their ale from it, by decoction. 
The Gaelic words, too, for drinking are ol elmi, and 
luſadh, the latter of a derivation which certainly 
tes the liquor drunk to have been a decoction of 
berdi 
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herbs. It might be worth while for ſome curious 
Antiquarian to make a brouft of heather ale. 


ADVANCING towards Ballan-tray down the oppo- 
te fide of the hill which we had aſcended from 
Glen-nap ; we paſſed by the farm of Auchencroſs, 
and obſerved near the farm-houſe, one of thoſe 
moats which I have'already often noticed, as being 
frequent through Scotland, and as having been ori- 
ginally intended either as places of burial for the 
dead, or,---more probably---as the ſeats for courts of 


judicature. 


In theſe parts, and in various others, through 
Scotland, are occaſionally found what are called 
Elf tones or Elf-arrows, and are believed to be 
uſed by the elves, in inflicting inviſible wounds 
upon cattle. Theſe are evidently the heads of the 
arows uſed by our remote anceſtors before the uſe 
of iron was yet known in Scotland. In thoſe times, 
the Scottiſh warriour was armed with 2 bow of 
tough wood; a ſtring which he formed of the gut 
of ſome animal : His arrows were pointed with flint 
or carnelian : His long lance was pointed in the 
fame manner: His hatchet for domeſtic uſes, was 
equally of ſtone : Cannal-coal, horns, bones, ſhells 
vere the materials of which his other utenſils were 
brmed,— 1 
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Ws were ſoon again upon the ſea-ſhore, tid 
crofled the head of a narrow, but beautiful and fer: 
tile plain, lying immediately before Ballanetray, 
On this plain I obſerved a regular circle of uptight 
ſtones, at certain diſtances : one of the moſt perſed 
of thoſe called Druidical circles, that I had yet ſeen, 
The river of Ard-Stinchar pours down on the far. 
ther ſide of this plain; dividing it from the village 
of Ball-an-tray. The ſoil of the narrow ſtripes of 
arable ground lying along theſe ſhores appears to be 
abundantly fertile. The banks of the Stinchur are 
adorned by nv trees or underwood. A commodi. 
ous bridge carries the highway acroſs this river; 
F rmerly, the only road led through the town of 
Ball-an-tray, and along the windings of the ſbote, 
to Girvan. But, as this was equally dangetous and 
difficult, a new road has been lately formed, which 
leads up the bank of the Stinchar, and actoſs the 
country, to Girvan, 


P 


From this ſtation, the ſea appears landlocked, {6 
as to preſent a ſpacious bay, about thirty leagues in 
diameter. The coaſts of Galloway and Ayr: ſlüre, 
of Down and Antrim in Ireland, the eaſt coalt 
of Argyle-ſhire, and a part of Dumbarton: ſhire 
form the boundaries within which the ſea appears 
to be confined. On theſe ſhores are four liglt- 


houſes ; one at the newly conſtrued harbour af 
Portpatrick, 
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fortpatrick. another at Donaghadee, a third on 
the Mull of Cantire, —and a fourth on the iſle of 
Cumbray. When the day is fair, and the air pure 
if miſt, a ſpectator, may, with high enjoyment, 
view this wide range of proſpect from the fide or 
fmmit of any of the adjacent hills. The iſles of 
dana, Arran, Lamlaſh, Bute, the two Cumbrays, 
ind the conic roct of Ailfa appear amidſt the waters, 


Tars diſtrict, where the highway has hardly yet 
been made tolerable, cannot be ſuppoſed to be well 
opened up by croſs-roads. It is almoſt appropriated 
to the purpoſes of paſturage. Only on the verge of 
the coaſt does the hand of agricultural induſtry ap- 
jear to have been yet exerted: The fſoll is there 
tommonly a light, dry, hazel-coloured mould, upon 
1gravel bottom. As the hills recede from the ſhore, 
they are diverſified by tnany inequalities. The 
death with which they are chiefly covered, has in- 
termixed with it, a ſpecies of thin, long graſs, called 
by the people of the country Ling. On the ſhcres 
b abundance of broad. leaved ſea-weeds forming ex-. 
ellent manure for the lands for in this neic hs 
bowrhood, they are not, in any conſiderable quan- 
iy, burnt into kelp. 
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Tus fiſhery of ſalmons at the foot of the river 
zünchar, affords to the proprietor, an annual rent 
Vol. II. Qq of 
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of eighty pounds ſterling. About twenty e 
fince, ſhoals of excellent herrings commonly came 
upon this coaſt in the end of harveſt and the begin. 
ning of winter: theſe now appear only in ſpring, 
Great quantities of haddocks and whitings were 
formerly taken in the ſame ſeaſon. Cod, ſkate, and 
ling are now more frequently caught.  Sail-fiſhes 
come upon this coaſt, on the ſirſt or ſecond week 
of June. The villagers of Ballantray kill them with 
harpoons. And the liver of one of the beſt of theſe 
fiſhes yields from forty to ſifty gallons of oil. They 
remain only three or four weeks on the coaſt, 


Tri town of Ball. an- tray is of conſiderable ant. 
quity. In ballads, it is diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of old Ballaniftay. I am inclined to ſufpe&-that it 
may be the Rerigonium or Berigonium of Ptoletny, 
the Geographer. That town muſt undoubtedly 
have ſtood upon either the Srinchar or the Girvan. 
The vicinity of the above-mentioned Druidical cir- 
cle ſeems to confirm the conjecture, that here might 
be an ancient ſettlement of the firſt inhabitants of 
Carrick. Here are the remains of # caſtle which 
has been ſpacious, ſtately and ſtrong. Its walls ars 
built of ſchiſ ous, ſhorlaceous, and fand-Rones. I. 
ſtands almoſt cloſe over the river; and that part o 
the walls which ſtands contiguous to the river is the 
moſt perfect. Concerning the ancient condition anc 
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(he original poſſeſſors of this caſtle, I have, in vaig 
ſought ſatisfactary information. I ſuppole-its name 
to have been T he Caſ/lle of Ard-Stinchar : and it may 
have been the ſeat of the Kennedies of Ard Stinchar. 
Being ſituate in a narrow pals, and commanding 
two paſſages through Carrick, ——that along the 
kore——and that which leads up the river Stin- 
char; —it muſt have been of great importance 
the turbulent, military times of Scotland: While 
+» ſituation on the coaſt would render it equally 
vrtant as a place of ſecurity, —where the neigh- 
Z inhabitants might find protection when 


= 


ec by the piratical incurſions of the Iriſh, 


CVALLANTRAY, although ancient, is, however, 
only a petty village. The dwelling-houſes in the 
village, are, moſt of them paltry huts. It has been 
lng notable as a neſt of ſmugglers. Some new 
houſes are riſing in the village. The harveſt ſeem- 
ed to have been no leſs backward here, than in 
other places of. the country. - The pot-herbs in the 
little gardens had a ſtunted, unthriving aſpect. 
Here is an inn, large enough indeed for the ſitua- 
tion, but not well kept. We refreſhed ourſelves 
laſtily in this inn. Wiſhing to make ſome enqui- 
fies of the landlord, I defired by a civil meſlage to 
be favoured for a few minutes with his company. 
But, this fayour Mr M. Ric did not chuſe to 
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grant me. Pleaſed as I am with the fuccels with 
which the iron- works of the Carron-Company haue 
for theſe many years been conducted,---and fond of 
that furniture which gives a room an air of com. 
fortable ſnugneſs,---I was glad to ſee one of the Cal 
Carron grates in the parlour of this inn, lich 
was otherwiſe, neither comfortable nor well furnih. 
ed. -The inſcriptions on the windows of inng are 
commonly baſe effuſions of folly and pbſcenity, 
Here, however, I found an exception. On the win. 
dow of this parlour was a name inſcribed, whick 
I could not read :----After the name followed theſe 
incidents in the inſcriber's hiſtory,---That he waz 
from Antigua, and had ſpent ten years in the Wel 
Indies; concluding with the pathetic exclamation, 
happily introduced,----Ah fata“ aſpera fata! He 
might make this quotation with feeling, who had, 
in early youth perhaps torn himſelf from the ſociety 
which might be endeared to him by every tendet 
tie; had gone in voluntary exile, into a diſtant cli 
mate, and had perhaps engaged in a difagreeable 
employment, to earn ſome little fortune, which be. 
fore he could acquire, perhaps his health and con- 
ſtitution might be waſted, But what if, after ac- 
quiring this competency, the hapleſs exile might 
return to his native country, and there find paren 

brothers, ſiſters, friends, miſtreſs,---all whom he hac 
fandly jopged | to meet again,---and of whom d 
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remembrance had given an inexpreſſible charm to 
the idea of his native country,. — what if he had 
found all theſe dead, diſperſed or eſtranged from 
him, at his return . What if circumſtances obliged 
him again to tear himſelf from them While I 
read this inſcription, my fancy naturally awaked to 
this train of melancholy ſentiments and images; 
my heart ſympathiſed with the feelings of the 
writer: my eyes were filled with tears. ? 


Well, alas! my I, too, take up the ſame excla» 
mation, Ah, fata! aſpera fata! Divided almoſt in 
infancy from my father's family; purſuing litera- 
ture, of which 1 have been ever fond, through 
many difficulties, and with little ſucceſs : often de- 
ceived in friendſhips which I have been ever ready 
to form with a ſimple, open heart ; ſuffering often 
for candour as for weakneſs, and for ſincerity as for 
malice ; abuſed, at times, for the errours of no unge- 
nerous paſſions, and for the miſtakes of no criminal 
inadvertency, as if debaſed by meanneſs, by ſtupi- 
dity, by guilt; ſeeing the companions of my early 
days, ſome gone to that country from whoſe bourne 
no traveller returns, others ſcattered through dif- 
tant clin.es, dead to candid virtue, and to the ten- 
derneſs ot genuine friendſhip, alive only to the calls 
ot narrow ſelfiſhneſs, to the buſtling employments, 
and the noiſy, inſipid pleaſures of the world !.--Ah, 
fata aſpera fata But, perhaps the excellencg 

moſt 
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moſt worthy of being aſpired at, is a wiſdom toy 
remote from cunning, a virtue, though mild, yet 
too unaccommodating, a ſenſibility too tremblingiy 
alive for the crooked paths, the rude rencounter, 
the dreary proſpects of this weary life! There is 
pleaſure in contemplating human life with cordial 
benignity, and in guarding the heart againſt the 
gradual encroachments of ſelfiſhneſs. The eye and 
the hand of a beneficent providence is over All, 
This life is but a ſhort paſſage to a better. Happy 
they who can chearfully exclaim with the poet 
I care not, fortune, what you me deny : 
You cannot rob me of free nature's grace; 
You cannot veil the beauties of the ſky, 
Thro' which Aurora ſhews her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my conſtant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living ſtreams, at eve: 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great Children leave: 
Of fancy, reaſon, virtue, nought can me bereave. 


BALLANTRAY being ſtill frequented by ſmug- 
glers; ſoldiers are frequently ſtationed here. I found 
no fewer than twenty two in it, as | paſſed. Seve- 
ral of them myſt certainly have been very ill lodged. 
The ordinary inhabitants of the village are about 
three hundred in number.— Ihe climate is mild, 
favourable alike to the health and the labours of 
man, and to the rearing and feeding of cattle.-—— 

| BALLANTHAY 
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BartAnttar—to CRF AN. 

OUR ftay at the inn in Ballantray was ſhort. We 
continued our journey along the ſhore. Before we 
had advanced far, we entered upon the ſea-beach, 
and had a fine ride along the ſands for a mile 'or 
two. The rocks rofe above us, on one. hand, in 
various fanciful ſhapes. , The ſea roared on the 
oiacr, On the top of a low hill, near Ballantray, 
| obſerved the ruins of an old windmill. There 
was 3 time when windmills were more common in 
Scotiand, than mills driven by water. The ruins 
of luch mills are ſtill to be ſeen on various heights. 
They Rand lonely and deſolate, as if overthrown in 
the combat with ſome Don Quixote, and diſmaniled 
by the victor, 
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Ar length, the beach became again rocky; and 
the highway turned from the ſhore, up the ſteep 
lide of a rocky hill. The rocks in which this hill 
terminated, on the ſhore, looked, with a bold and 
frowning projection, over the waves. Under the 
ſouth- eaſtern edge, is a cave, the retreat of ſmug- 
glers. We rod up to it. I entered. It extends a 
good way backward, but without having any inte- 
nor receſſes. All the adjacent rocks are porphyry, 
. or 
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nearly of the character of porphyry: clay and itof; 

intermixed with ſiliceous earth. 1 picked up and 
brought away ſeveral ſpecimens. We turned, and 
with difficulty aſcended the hill. It was broken in: 
to ridges. The road was, in one place carried in a 
line by which a ſmall ſegment, of a curioully pic: 
tureſque form, was cut off from the extremity of the 
hill. Looking round, we remarked on the plain 
behind, towards Ballantray, ſome large fragment 

of rocks, which ſeemed to have been artificially 
brought together,---for what purpoſe I eould not 
gueſs. The wind how blew violently. The waves 
daſhed with violence on the beach, and againſt the 
rocks. Numbers of ſea-fowls floated before the 
billows ; diving ſometimes to ſuffer them to pals 
over. The ſhore preſented itſelf, as we went on, 
in many a ſtrange aſpect. In one place a pit was 
curiouſly ſcooped out; and within that pit a conic 
rock or pile of ſand roſe up, as if artificially reattd, 
The road ſometimes approached the edge of the 
rocks, where they towered with the loftieſt elevs- 
tion over the billows. The wind blew with violence. 
A ſtorm of hail battered our faces. Hardly could 
we fit on our horſes, or hold our hats upon our 
heads. Night was beginning to fall, and the at 
darkening. The rock of Ailfa appeared, at 2 ib 
tance; riſing up black and frowning, like the terri 
fc Genius of the Cape, ſo nobly conceived, · and ſo 
impreſlively 
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{mpreſſively . pictured by Camoens. This imagery 
was awful and elevating. As it returns upon my 
imagination, I feel my heart partly tremble for ter- 
rour, and partly ſwell with the conception of ſubli- 
mity. Thoſe parts of the Weſt Highlands which-I 
viüted, had nothing equally intereſting. | 


373 


Tux iſle or rock of Ailſa lies about four or five 
leagues north-weſt from Ballantray: Its figure is 
conical, its top covered with heath and graſs. 
Goats, rabbits, and ſea-fowls in countleſs numbers, 
we its only inhabitants. It is rented from the Earl 
of Caſſilis, the proprietor, at five and twenty pounds 
a year; and this rent is paid from the feathers of 
the ſea-fowls, from the ſolan geeſe; and from the 
kins of the rabbits. It has on it a ruinous caſtle, 
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s WF built by the direction of Philip II. of Spain, about 
c dhe time when he had hopes to add the Britiſh 
. lands to the dominions of Spain. 

e 

„ Wx continued our journey towards Girvan, ſome- 
a times over the projecting angles of hills, and ſome- 
| 


times along ſtripes of level ground intervening be- 
tween the baſes of the hills, and the ſea- ſhore. 
Thoſe ſtripes of level ground commonly difplayed a 
back rich ſoil, ſeemingly of great fertility. Abun- 
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„ dance of ſea-weeds lay on the ſhore, which might 
0 Wi form a moſt fertilizing manure.— Before the dark- 
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neſs of night had altogether veiled the proſpeſi, we 
obſerved, at ſome diſtance, north-eaſt from the 
highway, and on the ſide of a hill,—the ruins of 
Carleton-caſtle, the property of Sir Andrew Cath. 
cart. Nearer Girvan, the hills recede from the 
ſhore : the plain ſpreads beautifully out: and al 
though it appears not to have received any. great 
ſhare of ornamental cultivation; yet it ſeems to be 
induſtriouſly enough wrought for the common pur. 
poſes of agriculture. The ſmall but neat houſe of 
Ardmillan ſtands near the highway, at two or three 
miles diſtance ſouth-weſt from Girvan. It was dark 


ere we reached this village; and in the darkness, 


we wandered off from the highway, for a mile or 
two along the ſhore. . Suſpicious that we had gone 
aſtray, we turned acroſs the fields, towards the 
light of a farm-houſe. The kindneſs of the family 
ſoon conducted us back to the highway. 


Gizr an—to Kizx-Osw ALD. 


GIRVAN is a ſmall village, a burgh of barony, ſitu- 
ate near the mouth of the water of Girvan, I have 
been told that it is of great antiquity. The houſes 
are huts more miſerable than thoſe of Ballantray. 


They are ſo low as to ſeem, at the ſouth end of the 


village, rather caves dug in the earth, than houſes 
| wilt 
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built upon it. On the north-weſt ſide, and cloſe 
upon the banks of the river, are, indeed, ſome more 
decent and commodious houſes. The highway paſ- 
ing the village, is raiſed above the doors of many of 
the cottages of which it conſiſts. I ſhould ſuppoſe 
theſe cottages to have been built before this high- 
way was improved to its preſent condition ; and the 
highway to have been raiſed above their doors by 
the accumulation of freſh ſtrata of earth in the ſuc- 
ceſſive reparations which, it muſt have undergone. 


T >» T ww, © oO» 


G1RvaAN is, I think, inhabited chiefly by weavers. 
f I am not mifinformed, ſome woollen ſtuffs have 
been long manufactured here. I learned, upon en- 
quiry, that the manufacture of cotton-ſtuffs had 
ately begun to be tried by theſe weavers. All parts 
of Scotland ſeem to have caught the enthuſiaſm for 
the cotton- manufacture. But, I ſhould rather with 
the weavers of Girvan to ſtick to their woollens. 
As ſo extenſive a tract of the adjacent country, is, 
by its nature, excluſively appropriated to the pur- 
poſes of ſheep-walks ; wool is one of the natural 
commodities produced here in the greateſt abun- 
dance, This wool it were better to continue to 
work up, before exporting it, than to export it raw, 


Beans are raiſed in large quantities, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Girvan. And indeed agriculture ſeems 
Rr 2 to 


1» 
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to be here a favourite branch of induſtry. Abus. 
dance of lime-ſtone is to be procured at no great 
diſtance ; and ſea-ware may be brought from the 
ſhore. Ihe ordinary round of Cr0ps—15—tWO Copy 
of oats,—then barley,—then beans Or Peas. 


SALMONS are caught in the river of Girvan, 2 
in the Stinchar; and not only in the river, but 
commonly within the ſea- mark. Haddocks, whit. 
ings, Kate, and cod are caught by fiſhermen on 
the coaſt. 


Tux inn at which we were directed to ſtop, in 
Girvan, was a moſt miſerable one. We could not 
obtain accommodation for the night. Hardly could 
we procure refreſhments for ourſelves and our hor. 
ſes. Some whiſky was brought us which taſted 
ſtrongly of turpentine : and ſome peaſe-bannock to0 

tough to be eaten. Yet, the people of the houſe 
were ſufficiently civil and attentive, and ſeemed 
willing enough to entertain us with their belt. 
Dark as it was, and we ignorant of the road; 
we were obliged again to mount our horſes, and to 
continue our journey towards Kirk- Oſwald. As we 
rode out of town, we were met by a ſoldier who, 
with great kindneſs, directed us on our way. When 
I enquired whether many ſoldiers were in the town, 
he anſwered briſkly, & Serjeant Copland, with twelve 

private 
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privates, ſtationed here, to intercept ſmugglers.“ 
conjectured that he might be the Serjeant himſelf, 
vin whom I had the honour of converſing. The 
bett part of the town lies upon the river. As I 
croJed it by the bridge, I thought, I could diſtin» 
guiſh, through the darkneſs, ſome good houſes, on 
its northern bank. | 


a > -o- 


AT no great, diſtance north-weſt from Girvan 
ſand the remains of the ancient caſtle of Turnbury, 
This caſtle is, by ſome ſuppoſed to have been built 
vearly on the ſituation of the ancient town of Reri. 
GE or Berigonium, mentioned by Ptolemy, the 


at Cecgrapher, —as a town of the ancient inhabitants 
d »hom the Romans found in theſe parts. I am in- 


dined to believe, that this town muſt have ſtood 
lonew!t.re, near the mouth either of the Girvan, 


20 WJ or © Stinchar. But between the two rivers, I ſhall 
ſe not preiume to decide, : 
ed | 

. Bu this as it may, of the caſtle of Turnbury, 
; little more than the lower vaults and cellars 


now remains. At what period in the hiſtory of 
Carrick it might be erected, I am not Antiquarian 
enough to have aſcertained, It was one of the caf: 
tles of the old Gaelic Lords of Galloway. When, 
upon the diviſion of the dominions of the indepen- 
dent princes of Galloway, Carrick fell to one branch 


of 
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of the princely line of Galloway---Galloway to the 
other: Turnbury-caſtle ſeems to have become the 
principal ſeat of the Earls of Carrick. I ſhould fup. 
poſe Ard-Stinchar to have been another of their 
caſtles. Balloch-caſtle, within the lake of the Doon, 
was certainly a caſtie belonging to thoſe ancient 
Earls. The remains of all theſe caſtles are fully ade. 
quate to the ideas of rude magnificence which the 
records of the manners of the feudal ages lead us to 
conceive. They had ſtately halls and battlements, 
Numerous trains of knights and ſquires might be 
received in them. The feaſt, the dance, the ſong, 
the tournament, the minſtrel's tale might amule the 
lords and ladies by whom they were inhabited, 


THz line of the ancient lords of Carrick, like the 
collateral line of the lords of Galloway, ended in an 
heireſs. She was the only child of Duncan, the laſt 
of the ancient Earls of Carrick. Her father left her 
young and unmarried. She continued to live ſingle 
among her vaſlals and dependents, but in the ward- 
ſhip of the Scottiſh King ;——till, in hunting, ſhe 
happened to meet young Robert Bruce, ſon to the 
Lord of Annandale. She was charmed, at firſt 
ſight, with the figure, the air, and manners of the 
young nobleman. She fondly invited him to her 
own caſtle of Turnbury. Ere he had ſpent many 


days here, a marriage was conſummated between 


«s cc = a awe te. Aw G Bus OaAwsn — 
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wem. The King's conſent was afterwards — 
fly obtained. 


RoperRT BRUCE, King of Scotland, was deſcend- 
ed from this marriage. The Bruces were originally 
from Normandy. They obtained poſſeſſions in York- 
ſhire. They became afterwards Lords of Annan- 
dale. Then Earls of Carrick. Then Kings of 
Scotland. In the wars with the Engliſh, concern- 
ing the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh throne, Turnbury 
was occupied by one of the Piercys of Northumber- 
land, He was forced by Bruce, to retire to Ayr. 
| ſuppoſe this caſtle and the domains belonging to 
it, to have been afterwards granted to the Kenne- 
dies. I am not ſure whether it be not now within 
the poſſeſſions of Hamilton of Bargeny. 


| 


Camden conjectures, from the ſimilarity of the 
names, that the ancient Rerigonium, or rather Beri- 
rium, as the other editions of Ptolemy have it, 
muſt have been the ſame as the modern Bargeny. 
But, Etymology is a very uncertain guide in topo- 
graphical reſearches. However, the grounds round 
Girvan are the property of Mr Hamilton of Bar- 
geny. They have been improved by his care. 
The farmers on the eſtate of Bargeny owe much to 
the wiſdom and the kindneſs of their landlord. 

The 
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The huſbandmen have been more = 
to improvements, than the ſhepherds. 
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Tux Kennedies and the Hamiltons are amet 
moſt conſiderable families on the confine ban 
Carrick and Kyle. The Kennedies area very 
family, originally, I believe, of Iriſh deten, | 
reigns of the earlier monarchs of the houſ * 
art, they appear to have been lords of ae 
Carrick, and of the more northern parts on. 
way. They were humbled and deprefled byal 
- neighbours, the Boyds of Kyle, at the periods 
extraordinary but ſhort-lived grandeur of than 
ly. They were firſt Lords Kennedy, and 
Earls of Caſſilis. Sir Hugh Kennedy of Ard 
of this family, was one of the braveſt \ | 
Scotland has produced.---Kennedy, the 1 whe 
flyting with William Dunbar, is preſerved ini 4 - 
tynes Collection, was of the Kennedies f 
That fine old Scottiſh ſong intituled the © 
 Cafjilis' Lady,“ has this neighbourhood for 
and the principal perſons whoſe adventure 
brates, are of the anceſtors of the family of | 
The late Earl of Caſſilis lived much, during Wal 
ter years of his life at Culzean, in this neighboul 
hood. He was beloved and eſteemed by his'ts 
and neighbours — > £2000 I 
THOR 
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T«novon all theſe parts are many handſome, 
modern houſes, the ſeats of men of family and for- 
tune; and many remains of old caſtles and palaces 
which prove Ayr-ſhire to have been anciently no 
| conſiderable than it is at preſent, among the pro- 
rinces of Scotland. The upper banks of the Stin- 
char, the banks of the Girvan, but ſtill more thoſe 
of the Doon, are adorned with much beautiful ſcen- 
ery, and with many-gentlemen's ſeats. The land- 
holders in theſe parts have long applied with won- 
derful aſſiduity, to adorn' and enrich their lands 
with all the improvements of huſbandry. None 
more ſucceſsfully than Sir Adam Ferguſon of Kilker- 
n; who is univerſally eſteemed as a virtuous 
and n patriot, a an amiable man, 


Tas mountains which occupy the greater part of 
Carrick, eſpecially on the north-weſt, ſeem to be 
merely a continuation of that great ridge which ex- 
tends from the confines of England, through Sel- 
kirk-ſhire, Peebles-ſhire, Lanerk-ſhire, Dumfries. 
ſhire, and meets the Weſtern Sea, on the boundary 
cient extent, ſeems to have had this ridge for its 
ndward barrier, on all quarters on which it was 
not bounded by the ſea. From this ridge ſpring al- 
moſt all the conſiderable rivers in the ſouth of Scot- 
Yor, II. Ss and; 
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land: the Tweed, the Eſk, the Annan, the'Wi 
the Urr, the Ken, the Dee, the Fleet, the Cree, the 
Blaidenoch, the Stinchar, the Girvan, the Doan, the 
Ayr. Several of theſe laſt rivers riſe juſt upon the 
boundary between Galloway and Carrick; id th 
theſe two diſtricts ſeem to meet nearly 1 1 * 
of the country. 


/ aid 1} 7 

RKivins by night between Girvan and Kink; 
vald, I loſt the ſight of a moſt agreeable. tract d 
country; that which here forms the line of deparation 
between ornamented cultivation, and native wild: 
neſs almoſt wholly unſoftened and unſubdued; 
ſhould have been pleaſed to ſee the one melt infer 
ſibly into the other, like the changing colours in 3 
fine painting, the mingled light and darknels of 
twilight, or the roſe and the lily on 1 _ of 
W 


— 


KR Do and to Arm.. 


|| T was late in the evening, ka we * Kick 
' Oſwald. We were not a little pleaſed to finda dean 

and commodious inn, good ſtables, and a'careful, 
attentive landlord. The comfort and the xefrel 
ments which we here obtained, were doubly agree 
able, after ſo long a ride, along a wild and giſicu 
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bond, in a ſeaſon not the moſt favourable for tra- 
ling, and by night. Labour and reſt, caſe and 
ificulty, danger and ſecurity muſt be interming- 
:d, to give human life its moſt exquiſite enjoy» 

ments. * l 


ArrEx ſupper, I invited the landlord of the inn 
Ir R, to ſpend a few minutes with us, and 
drink two or three glaſſes of rum- punch. He was 
1farmer and cattle-dealer, as well as an innkeeper. . 
ln his manners, I found him wonderfully ſmooth 
and plauſible, He had been often in Ireland, and 
had viſited various diſtant parts of Scotland. By 
degrees, I engaged him in converſation,” and ſug- 
reſted enquires concerning the circumſtances of the 
country. He was ready with anſwers to every queſ- 
tion which I could put. But, I ſoon diſcovered 
that his care was rather to anſwer, than to inform. 
lle repreſented Kirk-Oſwald as lying within Gal- 
loway ; Galloway as comprehending almoſt all the 
South of Scotland, and as extending to the border 
of England; its inhabitants as numerous, wile, 
wautiful, and brave above every other people; its 
cattle as a breed peculiar to itſelf, and excellent 
above all others; its horſes as more valuable than 
the famed horſes of Arabia; its ſheep as a race for 
mutton and for wool, more precious than the goats 
a Angora, or the ſheep of Thibet ; its dogs as fleet- 

| Ss 2 2 er 
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er far than the roe, and more ſagacious than the 
elephant; its ſwine, as fat as porpoiſes, delicate a 
ortolans, and learned all, as the celebrated Piy of 
Knowledge. - Its mountains were, by his account, 
richer in mineral treaſures, than the mountains of 
Peru. On its heaths and wilds grew abundance af 
plants, poſſeſſing virtues to cure every diſeaſe, Gal. 
loway, he would willingly have perſuaded us, was 
anciently the ſeat of empire, and the capital dif. 
trict of Britain. Its ancient inhabitants, under the 
old, independent lords, were not a rude and fimple 
race, but poliſhed, enlightened, great and happy 
far above the preſent race of men. He ſeemed un. 
certain whether Galloway might not have been the 
paradiſe of our firſt parents, but rather inclined ts 
think, that it had been ſo.— | 


I was expecting, with Marlov of old Hardr: 
fle, in the play,—that he would next come home 
upon himſelf, and tell us, how that © his uncle wa 
2 Colonel, and his mother a Juſtice of the Peace;” 
ben he took up the theme of Ayr-ſhire, and 
with fuch an air and manner, as he ſeemed tc 
threaten, that what he had faid of Galloway was on 
ly an humble prelude to the mighty things wick 
he had to tell of Ayr-ſhire. But, the bowl was, 0) 
this time exhauſted ; and not even the hopes of the 
praiſes of _Ayr-ſhire could encourage us to replenil 


SY 


Wa 
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it, He pauſed, therefore, and with ſeeming reluc- 
unce, wiſhed us good-night; appearing to retire 
in the full perſuaſion, that we cordially believed eve- 
ry ſyllable he had ſaid. I know not how he had acquir- 
ed his ſkill in romancing : but he certainly could 
ſcarce have excelled more in this way, although he 
had, every week ſince his childhood, and every day 
in the week, ſtudied Lithgow's Travels, and the 4 

lian Night's Entertainments, 


SS — IJ” SC a 


Ox the morning, we continued our journey to 
Hr. We found that we had left the ſea-ſhore, and 
travelled acrofs the country from Girvan to Kirk- 
Oſwald. We faw around us, a country highly cul- 
tirated and populous. Kirk-Oſwald is a village of 
ſome magnitude. The houſes are neat and appa- 
tently commodious, built chiefly of ſandſtone, and 
covered with ſlate. The circumjacent fields are in- 
doſed with well-built walls, and often ſubdivided 
with thriving hedges. The corn was cut down, 
but ſtood ſtill in the fields. Numerous roads ap- 
peared running through the country in all direc- 
tions. They were thronged with carts, with ri- 
ders, and with foot-pafſengers. It was a market or 
fir day: And numbers of the peafantry, males and 
temales, were haſtening, in their beſt clothes, to the 
town, 
STILL 
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STILL as we advanced, a more pleaſing proſpect 
opened before us. Abundance of wood in every 
variety of arrangement regular or irregular, appear. 
ed over the face of the country. Even the farm. 
houſes and the grounds about them, | exhibited a 
degree of taſte and of elegant ornament ſuch as 
might grace many a gentleman's ſeat, in other 
parts of the country. The lofty ſteeple of May 
bole, the ruinous abbey of Cre/5-Ragwell, and the 
equally ruinous caſtle of Balterſan ſoon appeared 
within ſight. trad N 


” 


Taz abbey. of Cro/s-Ragwell is an ancient, and 
Was a very opulent foundation. It is ſituate on a 
a broad ridge of ground, which riſes conſiderably 
above the level of the ſea, but in a part on that 
ridge, which ſinks under the level of the immediate 
environs. The ground is marſhy about it: The 
quadrangle of which the buildings of this abbey, 
have conſiſted, is of conſiderable extent. The walls 
have in many places crumbled down. It is almoſt 
wholly unroofed. It ſtill preſents however, a ſtate- 
ly front towards the highway paſling, at ſome ſhort 
diſtance, on the Weſt:hde. The famous George Bu- 
chanan obtained a penſion out of the yearly rents of 
this abbey ; from which circumſtance he was accuf- 
tomed to denominate himſelf penſioner of Cr: Ra- 
| 2vell, I believe, that, on the diſſolution of the reli- 


gious 
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gious houſes in Scotland, a great part of the reve. 
nues of this monaſtery came into the- poſſeſſion of 
the family of Cafſilis.” The houſe of Balterſan, ſtand- 
ing near, I ſhould ſuppoſe to have been a palace for 
the abbots of Croſs-Ragwell.  T think, _=— mn 
a enen #331 


SURVEYING 4 ruins of this religious houſe, I 
was led into various reflections on the influence of 
religion on ſocial life, and the fate of the miniſters 
of religion, at different periods in the progreſs of ſo- 
ciety. Religion no ſooner takes a body and form 
in rude ſociety, than its miniſters become men of 

conſequence. The doubts, the wiſhes, the hopes, 
the fears of the human heart, are all ſo many ready 
engines with which they may work their purpoſes. 
They haye uſually the power to give to ſavage life, 
ſomething of the order of civility. If the form of 
religion or ſuperſtition which they profeſs, have ari- 
ſen among ſavages; it will ever retain in its cha- 
rater, ſomewhat of their barbariſm and ferocity. 
lf it have ariſen among a poliſhed, enlightened peo- 
ple; ſomething of barbariſm, and of the abſurdity 
of ignorance may indeed be ſuperinduced upon it; 
but its leading features will ever be marked with 
benignity and beneſicence. In either caſe, the cler- 
gy, ſo long as they are the beſt inſtructed order in 
the ſociety, will neceſſarily have great influence, and 


bd 6 TT ty Gt ©  =+þ» 0. ear” 


ſures; to profeſs abſtinence, yet ſolace themſelves with 
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will acquire a large ſhare of the wealth RTE. IG 
the ſtate. Druidi/m, and the ſuperitition-of the fol. 
lowers of Mahomet, ſeem to have arreſted eivilizz. 
tion and refinement in their progreſs. Chriſtian 
ty, the offspring of knowledge, of civilization, of phi. 
loſophy, was indeed degraded in its character, and 
debaſed in its ſpirit, in the dark ages of Europe: 
But, it prevented barbariſm and ignorance from 
| ſettling over Europe, in all their darkneſs and gloom, 
In both theſe inſtances, , the Clergy. hayeacquir. 
ed great wealth and great conſideration in civil lie 
In both inſtances, their influence has been, in the 
whole friendly to the dignity and the happineſs of 
mankind. But in the Chriſtian Eſtabliſhment it 
has been much more ſo, than e n. 


Wix we review the hiſtory, or ap dogs 
numents of the dark ages of Europe, we are apt to 
exclaim againſt the Romiſh Clergy, as having de- 
haſed and corrupted the religion of Jeſus for the 
purpoſes of worldly policy and of ſenſual gratific- 
tion. Was it for the Clergy, we are apt to ſay, to 
lord it over kings; to appropriate to themſelves the 
fat of the land,; to build ſtately palaces, while the 
people of their flocks inhabited huts inexpreſlibly 
wretched ; to profeſs poverty and accumulate tres- 


the moſt generous wines and the moſt beautiful of 
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of nen? Was it for them to draw ambitiouſly all 
oY cover into their own hands, and to ſtudy nothing 
n. ut the invention of new engines from time to time, 
„. which they might depreſs and pillage the people ? 
u. —1hc Clergy of the Church of Rome, if they en- 
d croſſed an undue ſhare of property in the dark ages © 
e of modern Europe, if they enjoyed a greater ſhare 
mn of the luxuries and conveniencies of life than the 
m. ity, —were however well intitled to theſe advan- 
ir. ges. They not only preached religion, but pro- 
le. pagated the arts of life. The gardening, the agri- 
de culture, the architecture of our forefathers origina- 
a td with the Clergy. The forms of law, and the 


decencies of public aſſemblies were regulated by 
them, Their immunities and privileges and opu- 
lence were liberally ſhared with the laity who re- 
orted to their protection and charity. The hierar- 
chy of Rome formed, as it were, an empire within 
the empires and kingdoms through which its clergy 
vere eſtabliſhed : and that empire was an eſtabliſh- 
nent of refinement and knowledge, in the midſt of 
brbariſm, ſimplicity and ignorance. When I ſur- 
rey the remains of the noble abbies and cathedrals 
which were formerly occupied by Roman Catholic 
Clergy; when J trace the appearance of ſuperior 
cultivation in the fields which were poſſeſled by 
em; when I viſit their orchards, and examine 
tteir cellars ; I feel no temptation to exclaim againſt 
Vol. II, TE: the 
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the luxury of the Clergy, or the horrours of Romiſh 
ſuperſtition: No, I am proud to ſee, that among the 
antiquities of my country, there are monuments no. 
bler than the circle of rude pillars, the cairn, the bar. 
row, the mote, the turreted caſtle, the barn-like meet. 
ing-houſe of our diſſenters.— ] allow that the Romiſh 
Clergy became the groſſeſt of ſenſualiſts: that their 
opulence and their peculiar inſtitutions had together 
a tendency deſtructive to their morality : that, with 
all its ceremonies, all its artifices, and all its abſur. 
dities of doctrine ; the Romiſh ſuperſtition is unſi 
for the religion of a poliſhed people and an enlighten. 
ed age. But, I muſt at the ſame time maintain, that 
no. form of ſuperitition was ever better calculated to 
bring ſavages under the reſtraints of order, or to 
teachi the more improved arts of life. 


Soo after viewing the remains of the abbey of 
Croſe-Ragwell, we paſſed cloſe to the town of Mayer 
Minni-bole. It is a place of confiderable antiquity ; is 
finely ſituate on riſing ground; has in it a number 


of good houſes; and may contain a good many 
hundreds of inhabitants. The woollen manufacture 


has been long proſecuted in this country. Plaiding 
and coarſe flannels are the ſtuffs chiefly wrought. 
The wool and yarn come from the upper parts af 
Galloway, and from the ſouthern diſtrict of Carrick. 
The ſtuffs manufactured, are ſold through the ad- 
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cent country, and ſome part of them, I believe, 
exported into Ireland. Maybgle has likewiſe a good 
{hool, which was onee conducted by a very emi- 
nent man, a Dr Doig. Dr Macknight, author of 
the Harmony of the Evangeliſts, and of other Learn- 
ed and valuable works in Theology, was, I think, 
once miniſter here. 


Tur morning was fair; and we had no unplea- 
ant journey to Ayr. The Doon winded weſtward 
before us. This river has its riſe from Loch Doon 
on the confines between Galloway and Carrick. 
Running on in a northern direction, it paſſes the 
mcient village of Dalmellington ; near which is one 
o the moſt beautiful green motes I have ſeen. The 
avirons of the Doon are here for the greater part, 
ther unſuſceptible of cultivation, or uncultivated, 
bs the river advances, it takes a north-weſt direc- 
ton. The country aſſumes ſtill a fairer and a fairer 
pet before it. Near Ayr, where we now ſaw it, 
ll around is cultivation and ornament. 


We crofſed this river by a decent bridge. At a 
uſtance, on the ſouth-weſt, and cloſe upon the ſea. 
bore, appeared the ancient caſtle of Greenand, the 
litory of which is unknown to me. Before coming, 
uly within fight of this caſtle, we had paſſed within 
tw of the houſe of Mr Hutchiſon, ſeated on a low 
Tt 2 riſüng 
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riſing ground, and having an agreeable aſpect. This 
man is eminent through the cquntry for integrity 
ſingularly ſcrupulous and honourable. - He had dealt 
in cattle ; and through unavoidable misfortunes had 
become unable to diſcharge his debts. His creditors 
accepted a compoſition. He was enabled to renew his 
tranſactions with better ſucceſs. He ſoon acquired 
enough to make him eaſy for life. But, inſtead of 
uſing this money as his own, and conſidering himſelf 
as free from all future claims on the part of his credi. 
tors, he called them together in Ayr, and with the 
manly dignity of honeſty, paid every one the whole 
ſum of his debt, principal and intereſt, that remain- 
ed due. Honeſty proved in this inſtance, excellent 
policy. He continued his tranſactions with the ge- 
neral eſteem and favour of the county, and with 
that ſucceſs with which we rejoice to ſee honeſty al 
ways attended. E b 


Tas corn was ſtill in the fields, over theſe envi- 
rons; part of it indeed was in neat ſtacks in the 
barn-yards: the fields all around were green or 
white: peaſants were buſy, burning whins, leading 
lime, digging marle, plowing up potatoes, or hy- 
ing their corn out to dry, if not carrying it in. 
The low ſtone-dykes of Galloway were no longer to 
be ſeen. But, the fields were beautifully interſected 
with living hedges. Here and there, they appearcd 

green 


* 
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bi WY ereen with ſpringing wheat. Every thing concur- 
ity red to prove, that we were now within the country 
alt WM of lime and free-ſtone. 

ad 

Irs E 

his 


Arx, and its Environs. 


AYR is a city of great antiquity, and of conſider. 
able extent. Its form is an imperfect quadrangle. 
On the weſt-ſide it extends for the length of a mile 
and a half, and is bounded by the ſea. On the 
north, it extends, with the pariſh, for three miles, 
dong the river Ayr. The principal ſtreet is ſpaci- 
ous, and has on each fide a line of decent houſes. 
Many of theſe ſeem to have been anciently ſuch as, 
-conſidering the ſtate of the arts—would appear 
much more ſplendid and ſtately, than, although new- 
built, they would now appear, in compariſon with 
the circumjacent country. There was a time when 
Ayr had a great trade; and a time when it was diſ- 
tinguiſhed no leſs for its military ſtrength. When 
the Engliſh over-ran Scotland under Edward I. one 
a their principal garriſons, intended to command 
all the adjacent country, was fixed at Ayr. The he- 
roic exploits of William Wallace were begun here. 
This was a favourite place of reſort to King Robert 
bruce, In the progreſs of our national hiſtory, 
Ayr became a conſiderable trading and ſea-port 
| T2 | | | town, v 
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town. The merchants of Ayr were, about tis 
hundred years ſince, greatly enriched by the impor. 
tation of French wines. The number of its inhabi. 
tants appears to -have been, ſeveral hundred years 
ſince, between two and three thouſand. Theſe num. 
bers were thinned by a plague. Various cauſes a. 
roſe to thwart the proſperity of this city. The 
riſing trade of Glaſgow muſt have been greatly pre. 
Judicial to that of Ayr. The immediate conſequen. 
ces of the Revolution and of the Union were hurt. 
ful to all the trading towns in Scotland. In the 
year 1745 the population of Ayr, and of that part 
of its ſuburbs and of the environs which is included 
within the pariſh, was eſtimated at two thouſand. 
In the year 1755, they were found to amount near- 
ly to three thouſand. Trade about this period be- 
gan to revive. The herring fiſhery was eagerly and 
ſucceſsfully tried. The adjacent country began to 
be improved. A bank was afterwards eſtabliſhed 
here. Various other circumſtances have co-operated 
to increaſe the population of Ayr, by a continual 
progreſſion, within theſe laſt thirty years. And the 
population of the town alone is now between three 
and four thouſand ſouls, 


TE DovcLas and HERON Banx, eſtabliſhed at 
Ayr, although ruinous to the proprietors, ſeems to 
have contributed greatly to promote the proſperity 
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of this city, and the improvement of the adjacent 
country. The projectors of that Bank ſeem to me 


to have had three purpoſes in view; to form an 


engine by which the elections of Parliamentary Re- 
preſentatives for the Weſt of Scotland, might be 
ſubjected to the controul of a certain intereſt ;—to 
zive the country more of the advantage of the 
money tranſactions of the landholders ;—and to 
make it eaſier for the landed gentlemen to obtain 
what money might be neceſſary for the improve- 
ment of their eſtates. The ſpirit of Banking, had 
but juſt then found its way into Scotland ; and 
the charm of novelty, with thoſe wild hopes and 
wiſhes which are readily enough conceived concern- 
ing a mode of trade or induitry yet untried, were 
naturally excited by the project. The gentlemen 
who were the leaders in it, had been little accuſ- 
tomed to the minute toils of accountantſhip, or to 
the calculations of ſtock jobbing. 


Ir was therefore a project haſtily conceived, and 
agerly entered into. The proprietors were obliged 
to abandon almoſt every thing to the conduct of 
the directors: and the directors, I believe, 3 
ry left too much to the ſervants of the Company. 
Many of the ſubſcribers were little able — 


P 
in due time, the ſhores for which they had as 
cribed, Inſtead of thinking of the obligations ey 

had 
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had come under, to anſwer the demands for theit 
ſhares ; they thought only of the command of cre, 
dit and of paper- money which they had thus ob. 
tained : Conſidering it as an addition to their for. 
tunes which might enable them to laviſh any ex- 
pence they ſhould chuſe, on projects of trade or of 
improvement of lands, or on ſplendour and extra. 
vagance of luxury in their ſtyle of living. The di. 
rectors and ſervants of the Bank, in the mean time, 
employed their money and credit in various fooliſh, 
ill-conducted, and unſucceſsful ſpeculations. When 
the proprietors failed to pay up their ſhares, money 
was to be borrowed on the moſt diſadvantageous 
terms, to ſupport the credit of the Bank. The ac- 
countants and other ſervants of the Bank thought 
it neceſſary to live, as if they had already acquired 
prodigious fortunes. I have heard that, by the 
knavery of the ſame ſervants, a great part of the 
notes iſſued by the Bank, were twice debited for 
once that they were credited in its accounts. In 
ſhort, by a train of knavery, folly, and miſmanage- 
ment, the buſtle, and the extravagant promiſes of 
this Bank terminated in Bankruptcy. It turned 
out a bubble, like that of the Miſſiſſippi Company 
in France, and of the South Sea Company in Eng- 
land. | 


Bur, 


Bur, the immenſe debts contracted dy the Bank 
were to be diſcharged. The eſtates of all the part- 
zers were liable for them. Many of theſe were al- 
ready inſolvent. And what could not be diſchar- 
red by them, fell to be paid by the reſt. The at- 


K 


of Wi firs of the Company, in conſequence, devolved in- 
. s the hands of Truſtees and Factors. Many litiga- 
i. ¶ tions aroſe, in defence againſt claims, and in proſecu- 
e, ton for the recovery of debts. Call after call, came 
b, pon the unfortunate proprietors. And each ſuc- 
en ceſive call brought many eſtates to the market, and 


rroduced .many new failures. A general diſtreſs 
was ſpread through Ayr-ſhire and Galloway, and 
ren into other parts of Scotland. And a very 


by the failure of this Banking Adventure, alienated 
tom the old proprietors. 


* 
| * 
or W rer to the improvement of Ayr: ſhire, at leaſt, 
In -i not of Galloway, the eſtabliſhment and the ca- 


rer of this bank have been friendly. The abun- 
(ance of wealth which it fallaciouſſy ſeemed to pour 
into the hands of the proprietors ; and the ready 
eommand of money which it gave—ſet all the gentle. 
nen round the ſeat of the Bank, to the building of 
ey houſes; the formation of gardens and ornament- 
grounds; the incloſure and the expenſive cultiva- 
wn of their eſtates. Clumps of wood were ſcatter- 
Vor. II. VU u red 
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great part of the lands in thoſe provinces have been 
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red over the knolls ; belts were ſtretched along the 
edges of the lawns ; the water was taught here to 
ſtagnate into pools, and there to wind with an arti. 
ficially meandering courſe. The ſtrata of limeſtone 
were quarried and burnt : the beds of coals were 
opened up: ſkilful farmers were invited hither from 
Berwickſhire and from England. Kyle and Cur. 
naingham were opened up by roads in every irec- 
tion. And the middle and the northern diftrids 
of Ayr-ſhire ſoon came to exhibit nothing but one 
continued feries of towns, villages, ornamented 
farm-houfes, villas, and palaces,—divided by fields 
upon which taſte had ſuperinduced almoſt eve 
ſuitable ornament ;—while enlightened induſtry hac 
called forth all their fertility. When ſome of theold 
proprietors found it neceſſary to bring their eſtates 
to ſale, the purchaſers were chiefly men who had 
acquired vaſt fortunes in India, | Theſe entered 
upon the poſſeſſion of their new eſtates, with abun 
dance of money, to adorn and to improve them 
And hence the improvement of the country ſeem: 
to have been rather promoted by the transferenc 
of property which took place! in it. 


Taz progreſs and improvement of the town have 
been favourably effected by the ſame cauſes whici 
have been ſo beneficial to the circumjacent country 
However celebrated by Ptolemy, under the appell 


fi 
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tion of Vidogara; — However flouriſhing in com- 
merce under the reign of our Jamests ;—However 
benelited, in the more advantageous direction given 
o the induſtry of its inhabitants, by the ſoldiers ſet- 
led here by Cromwell :---However improved by the 
its of Parliament procured in its favour between 
the periods of the Revolution and the Union 
The city of Ayr may now look back on every for- 
mer period of its hiſtory, as leſs ſplendid than its 
preſent condition. Being the principal city in the 
county of Ayr, it is, by conſequence, the ſeat of 
the Sheriff's court, and the ſcene of all the political 
meetings of the gentlemen of the County. Ayr 
races are famous through Scotland. Ayr is one of 
the ſeats of the Court of Juſticiary. It has excel." 
ent ſchools to which children are ſent for education 
from all the ſurrounding country. It conſtitutes + 
imly one parochial charge which is ſerved by two 
niniſters, men beloved by their congregations, and 
reſpectable among the Clergy of the Church of Scot- 
and; Dr Macgill and Dr Dalrymple. Its manu- 
kitures are yet inconſiderable; but I ſhould expect, 
that they may increaſe with its trade. I had almoſt 
forgotten to mention, that, beſide its miniſters of 
the eſtabliſhed church, it has two Moravian preach- 
ers, an Epiſcopal Clergyman, and a Methodiſt, It 
ka favourite ſeat of the officers of the law, proc. 
tors, agents, notaries, and meſſengers. It has ſome 
Uu a annual 
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annual fairs which are frequented by crowds from 
Galloway, and from all the more immediately adj 
cent country. Its trade is to the Baltic, to the 
Mediterranean, with Ireland, and with places on the 
coaſts. It has a good many of thofe merchants who 
being half-retailers, half-wholeſale-dealers, ſupply the 
country-dealers and ſhop-keepers with goods which 
they themſelves equally retail from their ſhops in the 
town. Here are ſome tanneries; and I have under. Wl 
ſtood, that the cotton- manufacture begins to be 
tried here. Here are two large, clean, well-forniſh. WM | 
q 
t 


ed, and well. kept inns,---by Dunn in the old, and by 
Simpſon, in the New Town. Over the river Don 
running into the Frith, at a ſhort diſtance ſouth t 
from Ayr, is a bridge of a ſingle arch, ninety fert 


in length. 
0 
THz intercourſe between Ayr and the northern " 
counties of Ireland is ſo conſiderable, that many of the 
genteeler families in Ayr are of Iriſh origin. Not > 
a few of them are from Galloway. The country 
ſhop-keepers in the upper parts of Galloway com- i. 
monly receive their ſupplies of goods from Ayr. 
The inhabitants of Ayr in their character reſemble 
more thoſe of Dumfries and Edinburgh, than 
thoſe of Perth or Glaſgow. It is the character ol ti 


the ſhewy gentleman, not that of the luxurious a 
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though Henſibly frugal and eu. citizen, which pre- 


dominates here. 


Ja 

he | I 

he BuT, the ancient borough of Ayr lies entirely 
ho WY on the ſouth fide of the river Ayr. On the north- 


ide is the New Town of Ayr; a burgh, with a conſi- 
derab'e domain; having within that domain baronial 
juri liction, but without parliamentary repreſenta. 
tion; and being governed by a magiſtracy, elected 
by the burgeſſes poſſeſſing freedoms. This baronial 
burgh is of ancient erection, owing its poſſeſſions 
ind privileges to Robert Bruce; who having reſid- 
ed here while he was ill of a leproſy,---a difeaſe, in 
thoſe days common through Europe,---was induced 
to eſtabliſh a Lazar-houſe here, and to confer con- 
iderable honours on the New Town of Ayr, and 
on the village of Prie/twick, lying at two or three 


ruf niles diſtance, on the way towards Irvine. In the 
be New Town of Ayr are a good many houſes and in- 


ubitants; and it ſeems increaſing. As I rode 
trough it, I thought, it had much the air of a place 
in which there was a cheerful and riſing ſpirit of in- 
duſtry. 


On the banks of the rivers of Kyle, the Door, 
the Ayr, the Luggar, the ſcenery is ſo varied and 
o beautiful, and the elegant ſeats are ſo nume- 
Jous, that it were vain for me to attempt the de. 
{cription 
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ſcription of the one, or even the bare enumetation 
of the other. Achencruive, the ſeat of Mr Ofwald 
is a ſpacious and elegant houſe, and the grounds 
tying immediately around it, have been laid out at 
a great —_—Cﬀ—— 
Gardening. 


Taz families anciently honourable in Ayr bn 
are ſtill conſiderable here, although their honam 
and fortunes may have been increaſed. or impaired WI 
by various viciflitudes in the courſe of time; The WM 
Kennedies; the Cunninghams ; the Montgome: Wl | 
ries; the Campbells; the Dalrymples are ſtill nu: Wi | 
merous and eminent. The Wallaces are not e- 

( 


tint. The Boyds at one period, the moſt con- 
ſiderable family not only in this county, but in 
Scotland, have now few, if any repreſentatives in 
Ayrſhire. The Stewarts are almoſt equally extind. Bl t 
The world are well-informed both of the ancient c 
honours of the family of Bofwel!,---and who is its i 
un repreſentative. , q 
0 
* 


Auuskp and inſtructed as I have been by the 
writings of Mr Boſwell of Auchinleck, I cannot con- o 
tent myſelf with merely alluding to. naming--+ 
him, en paſſant. The ſprightlineſs, the volatility, 
and the convivial turn of his genius may have ren- 


dered 


© A a 
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tered him leſs reſpectable than he might otherwiſe 
have been: but, he is certainly an agreeable writer, 
and, by all accounts, a no leſs agreeable compa. 
nion. He ſeems to have been one of thoſe early 
geniuſes that bud and bloſſom prematurely, His 
promiſing parts ſeem to have too early diſtinguiſhed 
him in company, and among his comrades. The 
notice thus obtained, naturally encouraged an am- 
dition for the honours of wit, and of ſuperior ta- 


lents for convivial converſation; with this, too, an 


emulation to excel, not in deep erudition or ob- 
ruſe ſcience, of which the praiſe was to be labo« 
tiouſly earned, and ſeldom reaped, - but in general 
literature, which requires little more than lively 
parts, and that ſuperficial knowledge which the or- 
dinary courſe of liberal education neceſſarily gives 

to every young man, not abſolutely a dunce. la 
theſe ſeveral objects of youthful ambition eaſily ex. 
telling his cotemporaries, he ſeems to have diſre- 
girded thoſe ſtudies and that buſineſs which re- 
quired a more plodding application, as unworthy 
of the care of a man of genius. About the time 
when he was finiſhing his education, the delicacies 
of Engliſh literature had juſt begun to be eagerly 
ad generally cultivated in Scotland. The more 
promiſing of the Scottiſh youth were infected with 
ſomething of that fondneſs for them, with which 
the Roman youth once crowded to hear the philo- 


ſophical 
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ſophical lectures of the ambaſſadors of  Greece,... Wi: 
as to provoke the reprehenſion of Cato. None ſeems Wi 
to have felt this enthuſiaſm more warmly than Mr Wi 
Boſwell. It ſeduced him from the rugged paths of 
the Law. It made him early an author. It attach. 
ed him to Dr Samuel Johnſon, with the deference 
of extravagant admiration, and the humble obſequi. 
ouſneſs of a diſciple, ready on all. occaſions jurare is 
_ werbd magiſtri.— l think it unfortunate for any 
man of genius to be thus ſervilely the follower, the 
imitator, the humble admirer of any other man, 
however exalted his abilities, however profound in 
ſcience, however deep his erudition. Servitude ſo 
abject, the conſcious dignity of genius ought ever 
to diſdain. Yet, it has been fortunate for the pub. 
lic, that Mr Boſwell valued himſelf on attending 
Dr Johnſon, with the ſame conſtancy with which 
the titling purſues the cuckoo. We have few books 
more diverting than Beſwell's memoirs of his Tur 
with Johnſon to the Hebrides : and ſeldom has 
real character been more fully delineated, or with 
more diſcriminating pencil than the character of 
Johnſon by Boſwell in his © Account of his Life.” 
Such works, while they amuſe, enlarge our know: 
ledge of human nature, greatly more than thoſe 
more elaborate hiſtories which relate none but general 
facts, and exhibit men only in groupes, diſtinguilh- 
ed by general characteriſtics. Nor is it ſo injurious 
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s ſeems to be generally imagined, to the memory 
of any great man, — to have his character exhibited 
v thoſe whoſe eyes have been turned upon him, 
ith all the marks of humanity about it. Such in- 
mation concerning his life and character brings 
w into intimacy with the man whom we admire: 
1 intimacy which, without diminiſhing our ad- 
piration, attaches us to him with the fondneſs _ 
if friendſhip. The Memoirs of Xenophon, and 
e Dialogues of Plato have contributed more to 
render Socrates a favourite with every ſubſequenr 
ve, than if his philoſophy had been made known 
0 us, only in a formal treatiſe - of his own com- 
vition., Should I have liked Cicero half ſo well, 


er 

b had known him only as a philoſopher and 
g WF orator ; without being informed in his Letters, 
hat manner, the duplicity of the ſtateſman, the 
u public ſpirit of the patriot, the vanity of the 
vo Wctorician, the timidity of the recluſe @holar, ho- 


eſt integrity, and unſcrupulous ſelfi meſs were 
ingled together in his character? I am not ſure 
lat the Letters of the Younger Pliny have not pro- 
ured him greater favour among Claſſical Scholars, 
than the Elder Pliny gains by that noble Treaſure 
| Natural Knowledge which he has bequeathed to 
or Tacitus by that wonderful combination of 
rofound philoſophic remark, with pictureſque de- 
rption, which adorns his Annals and his Hiſtory 
Vol. II. XX of 
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jut the circumſtances of his early youth had given 


; tone of lively ſenſibility to his feelings, had 
frengthened his judgment to ſolid thought, had 
ſarpened his penetration, to diſcern the lights and 
hades of the human character, and had given a bold, 
acurſive energy to his imagination. By one acci- 
gent or another, he had contracted a taſte for read - 
ug. Books of Scottiſh and of Engliſh Poetry had 
fillen into his hands. He was ſmit with the love 
vefy and of Song.” He began to write verſes. 
and, at firſt, no doubt, would produce verſes more 
remarkable for fancy and for ſentiment, than for 
ich poetic phraſe, or for melodious verſification. 
Padice ſeems to have ſoon given him the powers and 
he Kill of a maſter in the uſe of the language and 
meaſures of poetry. As he came to uſe theſe with 
reater facility, he would more boldly and more 
tequently expreſs his fancies and ſentiments in 
jerſe, He ſoon became diſtinguiſhed in his neigh- 
wurhood, as a poet. His poetical talents drew 
pon him the notice of ſome gentlemen of taſte: 
e was encouraged to publiſh a collection of his 
foems, I have witnefled the paſſionate eagerneſs 
nth which they were received and read by all, 
rom the parſon to the plowman, — from the gentle. 
tan and lady in the parlour, to the cinder-wench, 
meeling to read them before the kitchen-fire —By 
& kindncſs—chiefly of the late, amiable and inge- | 
X x 2 nious 
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nious DR BLacktocx, he was invited to Edin 
burgh, and encouraged to publiſh a ſecond editior 
of his Poems, for the firſt had been printed, 
think, at Kilmarnock. He was eagerly careſſed by 
all ranks; by the rich and the poor; by the learn 
ed and the gay; by young and old; by men and 
women. Every one was earneſt to have the honor 
of ſubſcribing for his book. At every table hi 
company was courted. In every party of pleaſure 
he was earneſtly ſolicited to make one. On thi 
new ſcene, amidſt theſe flattering, trying circum 
ſtances, ſufficient to turn the head of any young 
man who was not endowed with a more than ordi 
nary portion of ſound ſenſe and moderation 0 
mind ;---BurNs conducted himſelf with wonder 
prudence and propriety. He was neither elated tt 
folly by the notice of his ſuperiors ; nor awed int 
ſillineſs in their preſence. He converſed with de 
cent and manly freedom of ſpeech and of ſentiment 
without diſcovering any thing of that filly vanity 
his poetry which to one in his circumſtances migh 
have been eaſily pardoned. It was faid, in m 
hearing, by one of the greateſt men in this, or per 
haps in any age,* that he had never met with a m 
who diſcovered, in converſation greater energy 0 
mind, than Burns. His manners, too, ſoon ſhes 
ed enough of the eaſe of a gentleman, to-prove 
that, wherever there is ſtrength of cultivatet 


Who, alas! is now no more. mind 
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mind, the exterior poliſh oy! be cali ſuperin- 
duced.” | | 


Tae Poems which thus beatz Mr Burns into 
{aſhion,---for a winter, have all conſiderable merit. 
Some of them I think the firſt pieces of their kind 
in ours, or in any language with which I am ac- 
quainted. The Cotter's Saturday Night, which is 
really a faithful deſcription from the life, proves, 
that the manners of our ruſtics can afford ſubjects 
for paſtoral poetry more elevated and more amiable 
than thoſe which are exhibited in Gay's Shepherd's 
Tock ;----that Paſtoral Poetry needs not to employ 
itſeif upon fictitious manners and modes of life, but 
may, with higher poetical advantages, paint the 
humble virtues, the ſimple pleaſures, the inartificial 
manners of our peaſantry, ſuch as they actually ex+ 
it, The Poem on the ruſtic rites and feſtivity of 
Halloween is finely fanciful, and . moſt divertingly 
comic; but, the ſubject was indeed rich in materi- 
als for the man of fancy, and humour. A later 
compoſition of Mr Burns's, a Tale, intituled Alle. 
way Kirk, in which the yulgar ideas concerning 
witchcraft are happily introduced, has very high 
merit of the ſame caſt as that of Hallowe'en. As 2 
Tale, it wants indeed, the inimitable, arch ſimpli- 
city of the Tales of Fontaine. But, it has beauties 
of a higher kind. I have been more entertained 


by 
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by it than by any of Prior's. Burns ſeems to have 
thought, with Boccace and Prior, that ſome ſhare 
of indelicacy was a neceſſary ingredient in a Tale, 
Pity that he ſhould have debaſed ſo fine a piece, by 
any thing, having even the remoteſt relation to ob. 
ſcenity ! Many of his other poems are perhaps ſupe. 
rior to theſe in merit; although theſe be my favou- 
rites. In all of them we find that originality of 
ſentiment and of imagery which none can diſplay, 
but he who looks around, on nature and on life, 
with the eye of a man of genius. <3 


I xxow not if the tranſition be very natural or eaſy 
from poetry to theology. By the differences of the. 
ological opinion, ſaid to divide the Divines of Ayr- 
ſhire,—I am, however, tempted to try. Many of 
the moſt remarkable hereſies which have ariſen in 
the Chrſtian Church have related to the Perſons of 
the Holy Trinity. Among theſe, I know not that 
any has been, in different ages of Chriſtianity, more 
remarkable than Socinianiſin, which in its ſeveral mo- 
diſications, denies or extenuates the Divinity of the 
Son of God. To ſuperficial thought, this notion 
ſeems more agreeable to reaſon ; and to ſuperficial 
erudition, more conſonant to what is taught in the | 
Sacred Scriptures, and to the opinions of the firit 
Chriſtians, than the received doctrine. Many pi- 
ous and well-meaning men have been led to em- 
bracg 
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brace it. In England, it has been zealouſly propa- 
gated by the celebrated Dr Prieſtley; that Proteus 


in Literature; that hardy broacher of novelties, | 


and reviver of exploded abſurdities, no leſs in poli- 
tics and philoſophy, than in theology. It has found 
its way into Scotland. UxTrARIAN Congregations 
have been formed at Montroſe, at Dundee, in E- 
dinburgh. And an Unitarian Miſhonary wanders 
about, among us; labouring to make converts, with 
ll the zeal of a Jeſuit. It is long ſince a Mr Simp- 
fon of Glaſgow was depoſed from the functions of 
the miniſtry, for teaching doctrines in which the 
Divinity of the Son of God was extenuated. The 


late, amiable Dr Leechman of Glaſgow was accuſed 


of a predilection for the ſame opinion. And, one 
party of the Clergy in Ayr-ſhire and the adjacent 
counties of Dumbarton and Renfrew ſeem 'rather 
inclined to accuſe the other of entertaining Dr Leech- 


man's ideas concerning the Divinity and the vicari- 


ous ſatisfaction of Chriſt ; and even of carrying 
them ſo much farther than their maſter, as to dif- 
fer but little from Dr Prieſtley and the Unitarians. 
This has divided theſe Clergy and the people of the 
country into parties of New and Old Light-men. It 
has produced a contention, which, although it have 
ſeldom been proſecuted with great acrimony, has, 
however, been for a while ſtoutly kept up. Such 
liputes at once ſerve and injure the cauſe of religi- 

on 
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on and good morals. They degrade religion in the 
eyes of its enemies; and they turn to embittered 
aſperity, the ſpirit of mutual charity in the minds of 
its profeſſios. But, they at the ſame time excite 
a mutual emulation in piety and virtue among 
the contending ſects, which renders both better 
than they might otherwiſe have been. It is natural Wl. 
to maintain, that * a tree is known by its fruits; Will: 
and both the learned and the unlearned in religious 
ſects are, at all times, willing enough to eke out Wl, 
0 
a 


argument by the proud oftentation of virtue, or by 
the bitter reproach of vice,/ Even, in the conten: 
tion of Deiſm, or rather\Atheiſm againſt all reveal. 
ed religion, this Emulation of Virtue has been di. 
played. What but this ſpirit could have made the Wl; 

i 

n 


unfeeling, the ſelfiſh, the unprincipled Voltaire, an 
avenger to the Calas, a protector to the Sirvam, 
a father to the poor, and the guardian of helpleſs, 
orphan innocence?---How admirable is the good pro- 
vidence of God, which thus conſtantly educes good 
from evil, and makes even the folly and the wrath 
of men to praiſe him As to the doctrines of 80. 
cinianiſm or Unitarianiſm; it ſeems to me that they Wt: 
muſt have taken their origin from ſuperficial reaſo- Wii; 
ning and ſuperficial learning. Unitarianiſm eſpe- Wl); 
cially, appears to involve in its doctrines, abſurdi- Wy 
ties not leſs groſs, however they may be, at firſt | 
ſight, leſs ſtriking than thoſe of Atheiſm," 

Zur, 
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Bur, let me beware. I may perhaps hear the 
tharge of atheiſm brought againſt myſelf ; while I 
trive to diveſt myſelf of the prejudices equally of 
the prieſt and of the freethinker; remarking only 
ach facts in ohe ſtate of religion as ſerve remark. 
My to illuſtrate the manners and the general cha- 
ncter of the age and the country; and endeavour- 


ing to ſpeak of all with equal candour and impar- 


tality, It is not impoſſible that ſuch a charge may 
te brought againſt me: for he who would be can- 
ld and impartial to all, ſeldom fails to provoke 
ul. But my heart abhors and diſclaims the guilt, 


nd my judgment the abſurdity of Hereſy, or of 


Atheiſm. Educated as I have been in the belief of 
he doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, nearly as they 


re explained and arranged by the Illuſtrious Cal- 
in; every reſearch, whether philoſophical or the- 


dogical, which I have had occaſion to make in ma- 
urer years, has only ſerved to confirm me in this 


belief. But, however I may hold faſt the ſound 


ud ſalutary truths of the goſpel ; I would not wil 


ingly pollute my ſoul with the odia or the interef. 


ted artifices of Theologians. While I can diſcern 


their Divine Forms, the Sanity of Truth, and the 


Mjeſty of unprejudiced Reaſon, ſhall never be — 
fly violated by my hand. n 
Vor. II. | cn * | - 2 
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Atroven I have thus looked __ Heb n 
city of Ayr, as from a ſtation of proſpect, on the 
adjacent country; yet, at this time, I only ſtop- 
ped here ſo long as to breakfaſt in Dunn's. * Thad 
feveral times before been in this fine county which 
ſtrangers from the wilds of Galloway, ſometitmes 
denominate the {ono of mm. . 


On way led through the New Town of yo in 
which the new houſes, the neat ſaſhed windows, 
the clean dreſſed women, and the chearful ar of 
manufacturing induſtry very agreeably engaged 

our notice. As the road advanced beyond dhe 
tewn, it led through a fandy plain, along the fes 
more. It is in the beſt condition; and finding i 
fo, we very cheerfully paid the toll-dues at the fre- 
quent bars erected upon it. This ſandy plain ſpreads 
for a conſiderable extent both towards the More, 
and. from the road into the inland country; © As 
the eye turns to the north and fouth-eaft the tle 
vation of the country rifes from the ſhore; its en 
tivation is rich; hardly any but green fences, and 
walls of ſtone and lime appear; the farm-houſes and 
even the cottages have a neat aſpect; the villa we 
numerous and elegant: Trees are ſcattered profule 
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þ ore the county in every weh of me. 
ment. | | 


Ws paſſed near by the houſe eres witch 
fould ſeem by the neglected ftate of the grounds, 
zot to be conſtantly inhabited by the proprietor. 


of Prie/ſtwick, which, upon the ſame occaſion. as the 
New Town of Ayr, was honoured by King Robert 
Bruce with conſiderable privileges, and enriched 


fide, at times, in this vicinity. It was indeed, in 


the parliament of Scotland met to confirm Bruce's 
title to the throne. At a ſubſequent time proba- 
bly did Bruce retire, under the affliction of the le- 
proſy, either to Prieſtwick or to. the New Town 
of Ayr. On this occaſion were his grants in favour 
theſe two places executed. The leproſy had been 
introduced from the eaſt, whether before, or in 
conſequence of—the Cruſades, I know not. It was 


Ss © = TT &F _ © > £ 


wick on a former occaſion, I remember to have re- 


yore for building, one maſs of indurated clay, all 
PEP: ==: Alled 


TTA 


at no great diſtance from Ayr, is the ancient village 


vith a grant of lands. It is to be remembered, 
that as Bruce's patrimonial eſtates lay chiefly in Car- 
tick, —he would very naturally have occafion to re- 


$t John Baptiſt's Church in Ayr, afterwards con- 
rerted by Oliver Cromwell into an armoury, that 


then common through Europe.—Paſling by Pricſt- 


marked among a pile of ſtones brought from the 


q 
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filled with the exuvie 1 and other ſhell, 
or exhibiting holes in which theſe had been contain, 
ed till they had waſted away. The ſpecimen was 
curious. I would gladly have carried it off with 
me, hadi it been ſmaller. e e 


Tax village of Mountain, through which we next 
paſſed, is an handſome, ſmall manufacturing vil. 
lage. The houſes are diſpoſed upon an orderly plan, 
The walls are well-built, and round the doom 
and windows, fronted with poliſhed free-ſtone, 
The windows are ſaſhed, The roofs neatly co. 
covered with thatch. I was much pleaſed with the 
aſpoct of this little place. This village and the ad. 
Jacent lands are, if I have not been miſinformed, 
the property of Colonel Fullarton of Roſemount. And 
it ſhould ſeem, that he has ſpared no pains or er- 
pence to improve the environs, and to make them 
the ſeat of a nymerous, happy, and induſtrious po- 
pulation,—Nearly above this village, riſes, a- hill, 
round, green, of no yery lofty elevation e 
tifully adorned with wood. 5 


Taz fields being now nearly bare of corn, and 
the weather fair; this was the ſportman's ſeaſon for 
ſhooting partridges. We met, on our Way, ſome 
' - gentlemen in a hunting-dreſs, and a lady talking 
eagerly of horſes and hounds,—who ſeemed to be 
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juit leaving the fields on which they had, for * 
. purſued this n GOL 


: 
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Tuis whole. road from Ayr t to dete Hep ur ths 
ſea-coaſt, at no great diſtance from the ſhore. 
We had within our view, the ſame bay and the 
fame coaſts along which we had travelled for the 
day or two immediately preceding. As the day 
was fair, we enjoyed an agreeable, and widely ex- 
tended proſpect. The moſt conſpicuous iſland with. 
in the Frith, was Arran. 


Tux iſle of hangs which was, by the Romaria | 
termed Glotta, lies in the mouth of the Frith af 
Clyde, which -from the name of this iſle probably 
—— was, by the ſame people denominated Glotta 
Efuarium. It lies at about eight leagues of diſtance 
from Ayr, in a north-weſt direction; and about 
lifteen leagues, equally north-weſt from Loch-Ryan, 
in Galloway. Its form is, in ſome degree, oval. Its 
length, from north to ſouth, is about twenty four 
miles; its greateſt breadth from eaſt to welt, fourteen. 
The ſea encroaches, here and there, ſo as to indent 
ts coaſts. On the ſouth-eaſt quarter of the iſle is 
the beautiful harbour of Lamlaſb; a ſort of circular 
haven, nine miles in circumference, and covered by 
ſve iflet of Lamlaſh, about three quarters of a mile 
5 . *. hundred ſhips may conveniently 


enough 
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enough lie together, in this haven. Tbe ibet at i 
mouth forms a double inlet, and a double outlet; ſo 
that ſhips may enter or ſail out, with almoſt any wind. 
Five leagucs northward from Lamlaſh, is Loch Ras 
ſa; another ſpacious harbour, but inferior in extent 
and in convenience, to the former. The face of the 
country, through this ifle, is rugged: and moun. 
tainous. Goat. feld, the higheſt mountain in the ille, 
lies nearly in the centre. In a clear day, Scotland, 
England, Ireland, and the Iſle of Man are viſible 
from its ſummit. The Cock of Arran, towards iu 
northern extremity, is a famous ſea-· mark. The 
air of this iſland is cold, but pure. The'Springs 
are earlier, the Summers warmer, the Witter 
colder, than on the adjacent continent. The wes- 
ther is extremely variable; guſts of wind are fre- 
quent; winter is commonly attended with large 
falls of rain and ſnow. The iſland has four or t 
freſh water lakes, with innumerable ſprings;*by 
which it is abundantly watered. Out of one ofthe 
lakes, Loch. Terſa, iſſues a fine river. The loftier 
parts of the iſland are either bare rocks, or ate co- 
vered only by heath or ferns, and are ſit only for paſ- 
ture to ſheep or goats. In the vales, on the bot 
ders of the lakes, on the banks of the ſtreams but 
eſpecially on the coaſts, is the ground ſuſceptible of 
cultivation, and in various places, tolerably well cul- 


tivated. Bear, oats, peas, potateos, and Ng 
pit 
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vith ſome ſhare of flax and hemp are the ordinary 
cops. Much under wood grows through the iſland? 
ind in one place; large pines, Limeſtone, freeſtone, 
ind coal, and various other valuable foflik are found 
here in conſiderable abundance. More than a thou- 
ind black-cattle are annually exported from Arran. 
Here too are ſheep, goats, ſwine, and rabbits, in 
great plenty. On the hills are wild deer; In the 
kes are ſalmons, and other freſh · water fiſh. On 
the coaſts. are caught cod, ling, whitings, and her- 
tings, The caſtle of Broadwick, belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton, 'is the moſt conſiderable edifice 
in this iſland, , It muſt have been anciently a ſtrong 
ale, and a ſumptuous palace. Here are alſo vati- / 
ous remains of many ancient fortreſſes: and caves 
remarkable equally for ſize and for ſituation. Here 
re many monuments referable to the druidical ſu- 
pritition. From Mona or Angle/ey the Druids are 
rell known to have retired to Man: from Man, 
they might reſort to Arran. Here are various 
freams fit for moving mill- machinery. Let, 1 
know not, that the cotton - manufacture has yet 
been introduced into Arran. The ſea-ware on the 
ſi5res is burnt into kelp: and, no doubt, theſe 
ilinders will gradually have motives which may 
wuſe them to induſtry, and diſpoſe them to avail 
themſelves of all the natural advantages of their fitu- 
tion, People from England have been accuſtomed 
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460 JOURNEY THROUGH | 
to cut and burn the ferns in the iſland, ind td'af: 
ry away the aſhes. But, the natives begin to fee 
that they themſelves may with almoſt equal advan: 
tage, burn their ferns, as well as their ſea · ware. 


. NorTH-EasT from Arran lies the. iſle of Bute} 
about eighteen miles in length, from north to ſouth, 
and in breadth—where it is broadeſt—five miles, 
It is hilly in the general character of its ſurface; and 
towards Cowal, the hills riſe---although not to the ele. 
vation of the mountains of Cowal. At Rotheſay this 
iſle has a large harbour. It is watereèd by fix or eight 
lakes of freſh water; the largeſt of which, Loch Fad, is 
a mile in length : four have rivers iſſuing from them; 


The town of Rotheſay contains between two and 


three thouſand inhabitants, and ſeems to have been 
anciently perhaps more populous than at preſent, 
This is underſtood to have been a ſettlement occu: 
pied by the Scots under the Renda, as they advan- 


ced from Ireland into Argyle-ſhire. Since the reign 


of Robert III. the heir apparent of the Scottiſh crown 
has been the Duke of Rotheſay. The caſtle of Rothe- 
fay is now ruinous, but was inhabited by the family 
of Bute, till it was burnt during the troubles'in the 
year 1785. Herrings, in their ſeaſon, come in great 
abundance, on the coaſt of Bute : and the herring 
fiſhery is the favourite employment 'of the young 
men. All the ambition of a farmer's ſon is firſt to 
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tbtain a ſhare, in a herring-buſs, and at length to 
tecome ſolely maſter of one. Bute has thus become 
; nurſery for ſeamen: it furniſhed many, during 
the American war to the Royal Navy.— Vet, Bute- 
z a ſeat of thriving agriculture. The ſoil is light 
ad ſandy. A conſiderable part of the iſle is inclo- 
ed and ſubdivided with ditches and hedges. Bar- 
ky, oats, turnips, rye-graſs and clover are raiſed in 
great abundance. The barley is conſumed in the 
iſland, in the diſtillation of whiſky. Of the oats a 
conſiderable ſhare is exported. Cattle are alſo a 
principal article of export with theſe iſlanders. 
They have abundance of lime. Coal they have 
litherto ſought for in vain. The Gaelic was the 
language of the laſt generation of the inhabitants: 
Among the preſent, the ordinary dialect of the Low- 
knd Scots is commonly ſpoken.—To the pariſh of 
Rotheſay alone, belong from twelve to twenty open 
boats, and from eighty to an hundred decked veſ- 
els, of between fifteen and an hundred tons bur- 
then.— The iſle is divided into the two pariſhes of 
Ritheſay and Kingarth. It has ſeveral ſchools for 
the education of youth. The number of the inha- 
bitants amounts nearly to five, thouſand ; being 
nearly ſeventy to the ſquare mile: No contemptible 
population. Theſe people have been rouſed from 
that indolence by which they were once prevented 
tom availing themſelves of the natural advantages 
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of their ſituation: and the induſtry, wealth, and 
population 'of the iſland advance, hand in hand. 
A cuſtom-houſe eſtabliſhed in the town of Rotheſay, 
in the year 1765: the encouragement given by go. 
vernment to the herring-fiſhery ; and the introduc. 
tion of the cotton manufacture about a dozen years 
ſince, are among the chief cauſes to which the late 
increaſe of the population of this iſland has been 
aſcribed. With the increaſe of wealth and po 
pulation, the price of proviſions has alſo riſen. The 
vicinity of Greenock, the market of which is one 
of the dearo in Scotland has no doubt contri- 
buted to raiſe the price of every article in the 
markets of Bute.——The inhabitants of Bute de- 
fire earneſtly to be relieved from the duty on ſes. 
borne coal.—Bute was anciently the favourite place 
of meeting between the Highlanders and the Low- 
landers of the Welt of Scotland. In thoſe days, th: 
manners of our anceſtors were rude, and their ſpi- 
Tits fierce and diſorderly. Law was imperfect. Civ 
juriſdiction, weak. 'The Highlanders and the Low- 
landers were mutually dithdent of each other. Yet, 
was mutuat intercourſe convenient and neceſſary. 
They choſe therefore a place for meeting and for 
traflic, where both parties might have like advant 
ges of ſecurity and of force. The port of Rothelay 
became their common emporium. Here are remains 
of ſeveral fortreſſes which were occupied as places of 
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tength and ſecurity by the ancient inhabitants of 
te illand: On the weſtern fide are Dun Ouil, and 
hun Allin. The royal caſtle of Rotheſay already 
nentioned, ſtands by the town of Rotheſay on the 
at. ſide, and was once the largeſt caſtle in the Weſ- 
tern iſles. Since 1685, it has been unfit for habita- 
ton, On the eaſt ſhore ſtands alſo Mount Stuart, 
the ſeat of the Earl of Bute, which gives to his eld- 
elt ſon, the title of Lord Mount. Stewart. Bute is a 
county, with Arran, Ailſa, and the iſlets of Cum- 
ira-more, Cumbra-beg, and Inch. Marneck ;—lituate, 
the two former, eaſt off Bute,—the latter half a 
kague weſt from it. Kumbra-more is between eight 
ind nine miles in circumference; fertile and culti- 
nated as Bute ; forming a ſeparate pariſh ; and peo- 
ed with ſome hundreds of inhabitants. Kumbra- 
zz, or Kumbra the leſs, is little more than a mile in 
arcumference, and ſwarms with rabbits---[zch- Mar- 
uk is ſomewhat larger than Kumbra-beg ; beautiful 
ad cultivated : it was anciently the ſolitary receſs 
of a ſmall ſociety of Culdees. = 


Suck, with its appendages, is the iſle that gave 
title to him who had a conſiderable ſhare in direc- 
ing the early education of our Excellent Sovereign, 
ad who was, for ſome ſhort while, at the Head of 
be Britiſh Adminiſtration, in the beginning of the 
ſreſent reign. Few monarchs have ever done high! 
Lz 2 er 
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er honour, by the tenor of their life. to their ear. 
ly education; — than George III. of Britain. And, 
if in the biography of any great or good man, it be 
thought injuſtice to conceal the names of the in- 
ſtructors and guardians of his youth: the Britiſh 
Nation cannot rejoice that the beſt of Princes fits 
on their Throne, without gratefully remembering 
Lord Bute, as the Friend and Tutor of his early 
days. They were not perſonal vices and follies; 
they were not blunders in adminiſtration, or abuſes 
of power that inflamed the Engliſh againſt his mi- 
niſtry. It was the oppoſition of the great Whig 
families; the popularity of a Whig miniſtry who 
were to give place to Lord Bute and his friends, 
upon the Acceſſion of his Royal Pupil. The bene- 
volent policy, too, of uniting all parties, of annihi- 
lating all invidious, national diſtinctions, of making 
of the whole inhabitants of the Britiſh Empire, but 
one people, unanimous in loyalty to the Houſe of 
Hanover, and in attachment to the Britiſh Conti: 
tution---was ſhocking to the prejudices of many of 
our ſouthern brethren ; who, with a not ungene- 
rous pride, imagined, that in loyalty, in honour, 
in every illuſtrious public virtue, none could, 
none ought to vie with themſelves: The termin. 
tion of a ſucceſsful war in peace, without prole- 
cuting it to the utter ruin of a humbled enemy, 
was another heinous offence by which Lord Bute 
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diſobliged the Engliſh Nation. But, in all the fury 
of oppoſition that was excited againſt him, I know 
not that his perſonal character was ever ſucceſsfully 
attacked. The diſloyalty, the poverty, the cun- 
ning, the duplicity of Scotchmen in general, were 
the favourite themes of Churchill and of Wilkes. 
The conſtancy of Scotchmen, where they have 
formed an attachment, was held up in an invidious 
light. The ancient prejudices with which the Eng- 
liſh had viewed the Scotch, before the Union of 
Scotland and England under one Sovereign, were 
powerfully addreſſed. But, even the piercing, ſoul- 
ſearching vehemence and acute malignity of Junius, 
reſpected the private character of the Earl of Bute. 
From his diſcernment, the genius and learning of 
Johnſon obtained that encouragement, which Chef 
terfield had firſt oftentatiouſly offered, and then 
meanly withheld. By his dignified- candour were 
the quackery and frivolity of Hill overlooked, and 
that botanical ſkill which he actually poſſeſſed, mu- 
nificently patronized. The Murrays, the Wedder- 
burnes, the Homes, the Macpherſons, all the Scot- 
tin names, whether in buſineſs or in literature, 
which were diſtinguiſhed by his care, are the grna- 
ments of this age, and might well adorn any zra 
in hiſtory. In his long retirement from public bu- 
neſs, the rancour of political prejudice ceaſed to be 
directed againſt him. In the cultivation of thoſe 
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virtues which adorned his character, and of thay 
ſtudies in which he delighted, it ſhould ſeem, that 
he found an happineſs in retirement which he had 
unſucceſsfully ſought on the heights of ambition, 
Happier in this, than Sir Robert Walpole, of whom 
it is related, that, after he had reluctantly retired 
from Public Office, a friend, one day entered his 
library-room at Houghton, while the Ex- Miniſter was 
buſy at the ſhelves : His friend entered unobſerved, 
and continued fo, for ſome minutes, till he had 
ſeen Sir Robert * take down volume after volume, 
look into each, but without reading, immediately 
return it into its place: At length, the old man 
threw himſelf down upon a ſeat, and burſt into 
tears : His friend then addrefling him, he lamented, 
that having ſo long neglected literature, amid the 
cares of Public Buſineſs, he had now loſt ſo entirely 
all reliſh for books, that they could afford him no 
recreation in his liſtleſs ſolitude. But, in the enjoy- 
ments of claſſical literature, in the duties of religion, 
and in the cultivation of his favourite Botany, Lord 
Bute is ſaid to have ſpent his latter years in calm hap- 
pineſs. I doubt not that his merits, as a man and a 
politician, will be more candidly judged of, by thoſe 
who ſhall review them in the next century. « 


Bur, I had almoſt forgotten, that I am only on 
the highway between Ayr and Irvine, and that the 


* Then Lord Oxford, immedizte 
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immediate vicinity of that highway preſents enough 
of intereſting objects. Near Hillbouſe, a gentleman's 
feat, within ſight or almoſt within ſight of Irvine, we 
h two lovely women walking in a field adjoining to 
the highway. The road before Irvine ſoon preſented 
to our view, a grove of maſts, and awaked all thoſe 
zzreeable thoughts which are connected with the idea 
of active, and adventurous commerce. Coals, lime, 
rivers, ſea-ports require nothing but men, awake to 
the purſuits of luxury and ambition—and nature 
and mankind will both ſoon appear in the faireſt aſ- 
pets they can poſſibly aſſume. We proceeded, 
and ſoon ſaw, on the north-weſt edge · of the ſame 
hill on which Hill-houſe is ſeated, the old caſtle of 
Dundonald, making juſt fuch a figure as one of the 
higheſt houſes on either ſide of the High Street of 
Edinburgh would neceffarily make, if it ſtood alone. 
Near it, but under the height of the hill, ſtands the 
ſeat of the Counteſs-Dowager of Eglinton. The 
grounds lying immediately around, were ſtill beau- 
tifully green. Below was a wide plain, ſandy, and 
uncultivated; indeed the idea of cultivation ſeemed 
to have been here given up, as hopeleſs. Of all 
foils, indeed, a ſandy ſoil is perhaps the moſt obſti- 
ntely barren. But, if fand be an uſeful manure 
for clay; why may not day prove equally a manure 
for ſand ? Tf this plain were fortified by a dyke to- 
vards the fea ; laid with clay;,—which is ſufficiently 
plentiful 
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368 JOURNEY THROUGH 
plentiful in Ayr- hire, and ploughed up ʒ it might 
certainly be brought to bear crops of grain and of 
uſeful graſſes which would render it much more va. 
luable than it can be, in its preſent ſtate. Along 
the way-ſide, where it leads through TR 
n. of: pudding Range; 
4 

Ar length, we entered a ſuburb of e th 

ſouth- ſide of the river Irvine. The highway paſſes 
through it, to the bridge. The inhabitants are 
weavers employed in the cotton and linen manufac- 
tures. The houſes are neat ; and all who appeared 
in the ſtreet, or at the doors and windows, diſco- 
vered that decency and cleanlineſs of dreſs which, 
wherever they diſtinguiſh the common peoples ſhew 
them to be, in eaſy circumitances. x, 


Izv1ws, RI MARNOCK, and the E nvirons. 


TRE Irvine which riſes on the n Lanerk- 
ſhire, has increaſed to a conſiderable body, when it 
enters the Frith of Clyde, by the town of Irvine. 
Like Ayr, Irvine is an ancient burgh, and has long 
been one of the principal ſea- port towns on the web 
tern coaſt of Scotland. In the fifteenth and ſixteenth 
centuries, its trade appears to have been flouriſhing. 
But, the barr of ſand formed at the mouth at the 
| harbour 
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lurbour, has long rendered it leſs. convenient than 
i otherwiſe might have been, for ſhipping; It has 
nore ſhipping at preſent however, by all appearance, 
than the port of Ayr. As Ayr ſtands nearly on the 
boundary between Carrick and Kyle; ſo the river 
Irvine, on which the town of the ſame name ſtands, 
i the limit between Kyle and Cunningham.— The 
extent of the city of Irvine is conſiderable. Many 
of the buildings have an ancient aſpect: the walls 
thick and ſtrong : the windows ſmall : the houſes 
narrow in proportion to their height; and the rooms 
low. As tb trade; one conſiderable branch of the 
trade conſiſts in the exportation of coals to Irtlandt 
lis inhabitants take a ſhare, too, in the herring- 
fſhery in the Frith of Clyde: They have intercourſe 

vith many of the other ſea-ports in Britain and 
reland : They trade to the Baltic ; and even take 
a ſhare with the merchants of Glaſgow, in the trade 
to America z and our Weſt-Indies : I know not, 
whether they trade to the ports of the Mediterra- 
nean. The ſtreets were thronged with carts; and 
vith people walking eagerly about, with an air. of 
bulineſs. It was eaſy to ſee by the dreſs and air of 
the people, that the ſeafaring part of the inhabi- 
tants are the moſt numerous and opulent, They 
ſeem to give a tone to the manners of the reſt. Ir- 
vine abounds not in good inns. The houſe and of- 
fces of the inn in which we ſtopped to dine were 
Vo. II. Aa a | not 
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not commodious. But, — 
their charge moderate. Irvine e 


promoted the general proſperity of Ayrſhire. The 
Addition of manufactures to its traffic will, no doubt 
| greatly D. the farther lng 


from the town of Irvine, and equally upon the ri 
ver of the ſame name. It is ſuppoſed to derive iu 
of Iuch-Marnocł before mentioned. In the year 


charter granted in favour of Thomas, Lord Boyd. 


by two Bailies, and a Council of ſeventeen burgelles. 


noble family in whom the ſuperiority was originally 
veſted, till it has at length ariſen to be one of the 
-moſt conſiderable manufacturing towns in the Welt 
of Scotland. The number of its preſent inhabitant 


thoſe advantages which have, of late, "fo great 


K::marwock ſtands at ſome diſtance, inland fron 


own name from a. St Marnock---perhaps the fame 
whoſe name has been alſo impoſed on the little iſle 


1591, it was erected into a burgh of barony, by 


In 1672, a ſecond charter was obtained, and ratified 
by the Scottiſh Parliament. In 1700, the magiſtrate 
obtained from the Earl of Kilmarnock, a grant 
all the privileges and taxes which they enjoyed, 48 
ſuperior of the burgh ; the benefits of which grant, 
the town has ever ſince poſſeſſed. It is governed 


It has increaſed gradually ſince its erection, and elpe- 
cially ſince its emancipation from the power of the 
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mounts nearly to ſix thouſand. Nearly an hund- 
ted thouſand pounds worth of goods are annually. 
manufactured in it. Carpets alone bring to Kil- 
narnock an annual return of near two and twenty 
thouſand pounds. The ſhoes and boots made here 
ford almoſt an equal ſum. Duffles, coverlets, blan- 
kets, plaidings, ſerges, bonnets, caps and mitts, with 
tockings knit on needles are ſo many articles of 
woollen manufacture prepared here to a large annu- 
amount. The other articles manufactured in 
filmarnock, are various, and of à great yearly va- 
ne. The markets of the town are very plentifully 
upplied from the circumjacent country: almoſt eve-' 
article is cheaper here than in the markets of 
Glaſgow and Paiſley: and from this neighbourhood: 
ll ſorts of proviſions are carried for fale to thoſe: 
nore populous and opulent, manufacturing cities. 
The butcher-meat expoſed to ſale in the fleſh-· mar- 
ket of Kilmarnock, is reckoned ſo excellent, that 
nany families in Glaſgow, at the diſtance of one 
ud twenty miles, ſend hither for their butcher. 
neat, Among other articles of proviſion, good in 
qulity, and at a reaſonable price, which are to be 
dtained here, is the beſt cheeſe which Scotland af- / 
brds, well-known by the name of Dunlop cheeſe, 
The cheeſe made in the-pariſh of Dunlop was ori- 
pually the beſt in Ayr-ſhire, and was ſought for, 
nth a preference, at all the markets where it was 

423 _ » . offered 
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offered to ſale. But, the ſucceſs of the chend mn 
kers of Dunlop ſoon tempted the emulation of theig 
neighbours. The name of Dunlop cheeſes camę to 
be transferred to all the cream cheeſes made in Ayr. 
ſhire, and equally to cream-cheeſes brought from 
the adjacent parts of- Galloway into Ayrſhire, for 
ſale. In the markets of Glaſgow and Pailley, all 
cheeſe brought from the country lying weſtward from 
theſe towns is ſold and bought, as nn 


TRE coal of . ſhire is one capital ON: af its 
wealth. In all the diſtricts of this county coal is to be 
found. The ſtrata are almoſt every where rough. 
From the immediate neighbourhood of Kilmarnock 
about three thouſand and three hundred tons, of aſpe- 
cies called Blind Coal, are annually exported tg diſſe- 
rent places in Ireland; Cork, Dublin, Belfaſt, Drog- 
heda, Lairn, Donaghadee, Sligo. To the Highland 
iſles too, it is alſo exported for the purpoſes of dry. 
ing malt and corn, and of burning limeſtone. In 
Ireland, indeed, the importation of coals is'pecyliar- 
ly neceſſary. The want of this important artidle is 
perhaps the greateſt diſadvantage to which that fer 
tile and populous iſland is naturally ſubjected. Not 
that Ireland is abſolutely withqut ſtrata of coals; but 
ſo few of theſe have yet been diicovered ; and the 
coal which they afford, is ſo inferior in quality; 
that the Iriſh find a very great importation nete 
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fry to anſwer their demands. They prefer the Eng- 
liſh coal to that of Ayr-ſhire, - If they ſhall ever 
find E gland and Scotland too much exhauſted 
to ſupply them with pit-coal; I would adviſe: them 
then to have recourſe to Newfoundland: For in 
Newfoundland are ſtrata of coal lying for ſome ex- 
tent cloſe upon the ſhore where it is maſt acceſſible 
to ſhipping---and ſufficient to fupply not only the 
Britiſh iſles, but all Europe, with this valuable ar- 
ticle of fuel. All the coal at preſent exported from 
the neighbourhood of Kilmarnock, is carried by 
land to the ſea-port of Irvine. A canal has how. 
ever been propoſed, along which, this and other ar- 
ticles of export, may be conveyed by water, from 
Kilmarnock. It is highly probable that this project 
may, ſooner or later, be accompliſhed. Friendly 
2s I am to canals, I ſhould wiſh to ſee Scotland 
more generally interſected by them, even than thoſe 
counties in England where they are moſt numerous. 
| wiſh it were poſſible to unite Ayr and Kirkcud- 
bright by a canal carried between them, If the-ci- 
vilization of Britain ſhall ever again be overwhelm- 
ed in barbaxiſm; our canals will remain monuments 
of our arts, if not more ſplendid, yet beſpeaking 
more enlightened ingenuity, than the aqueducts of 
ancient Rome. 
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How pleaſing is it to wander through a country 
occupied by a numerous population of civilized, in, 
genious, induſtrious. men: How pleaſing to behold 
men, at once improve the beauties and-the-riches 
of: nature,---and at the ſame time exalt their own. 
dignity and felicity ! Such is the proſpect which-I/ 
have hitherto beheld, in the courſe of this *excurk. 
on through part of my native country. Setting gut 
from a great town in which ſociety ſeems tod much 
crowded ; in which if ſome virtues, and ſome ge- 
nerous energies of the mind be reared: as in & hot- 
bed; many more vices are foſtered- with à no 
leſs extraordinary influence; I naturally expected 
to find, in the country, a great diverſity of man- 
ners; to ſee vice leſs outrageous and diffolute, and 
the ordinary virtues more generally cultivated. But, 
I have already ſeen much more than I had hoped. 
The ingenuity of my countrymen is much more: 
conſiderable and more happily directed than I had 
imagined. In their virtues, the gentleneſs of re- 
finement, is more happily blended with the energy 
of ruder life, than I had, in my inexperience, con- 
ceived. The poor are leſs ſavage ; and the great 
leſs frivolous. than I had feared, The middle ranks 
exhibit more diſtinctly the virtues of thoſe above, 
and of thoſe below them, than the common-place 
| praiſes of the middle ſtate of life had prevailed 
with me to ſuppoſe that they might.---The poor are 


 happh, 
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happy, wherever they are fober and induſtrious. 
The proprietors of the lands have no longer vaſlals 


is not deſpiſed: The enjoyments of life are not 
withheld, either by pride 'or avarice, from the la- 
bouring poor. It is not by mutually crufhing each 


uſeful arts, that the different ranks maintain, each 
its peculiar privileges and peculiar diſtinctions. The 


injure their dependents and inferiors; but, their pow- 
er to do good has by the ſame means been rather 
enlarged than diminiſhed. In the peaſant, and in 
the artiſan, where accidental circumſtances have 
not depraved their hearts and corrupted their man- 
ners, I can perceive a force of mind united with a 
delicacy of ſentiment which I ſhould otherwiſe have 


with their condition in life.---It is pleaſing to ob- 
ſerve the progreſs of induſtry in theſe counties. 
Our national character gives to our exertions the 
energetic vigour of an Engliſhman, with ſomewhat 
of the patient perſeverance of a Hindoo. Thoſe in- 
ventions by which ingenuity has abridged labour 
have been as frequent and as ſucceſsful among us, 


thought inconſiſtent, and abſolutely incompatible 


2 among our brethren of England: and to them, if 


5 


* 


whom they may beat, ſell, and pillage with impu- 
nity. The farmer is not depreſſed. The merchant 


other, but by a generons emulation in generous and 


great have, by the progreſs of our Laws and Con- 
ſtitution, been deprived of almoſt all their power to 
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I miſtake not, does Great Britain owe- the lib 
_ encouragement which we can give our labouren; 
while we at the ſame time underſell our rivalsinak 
moſt every market. Examining the diſtribution 
of our taxes, I am pleaſed to ſee, that they are in 
general ſo impoſed and levied as to diſcourage thoſe 
branches of traffic, of induſtry, of luxury, whichal. 
though they may at firſt ſight, ſeem to be lucrative, 
and to afford high gratification,. are, in truth "dif. 
advantageous, and corrupt, inſtead of yielding r 
tional enjoyment. I am happy to ſee that our chu 
try is neither oppreſſed by a tyrannical government, 
nor diſtracted by civil diſorder. The former looks 
not round with an eye of benevolence on the whole 
community, nor does it look forward even upon 
its own future intereſts : Private paſſions and tem. 
-porary intereſts ate all that it ſtrives to accommodate; 
The latter ſacrifices to the love of power, and to 
an enthuſiaſm without reaſon, without object, eve. 
ry amiable affection, every honourable paſſion, eve: 
ry virtue and every enjoyment, all that digniſies, 
and all that adorns civil life. Tracing the courſe of 
our rivers, traverſing our plains, climbing our 
mountains; I rejoice to ſee the fiſherman'cheartully 
and ſucceſsfully buſy in the waters, and to view the 
fails of commerce crowd every frith and navigable 
ſtream; to ſee the plain crowded with: cattle; 
rich with crops, or buſily occupied and ſubdyed by 
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that tillage which is to be rewarded with rich 
cops; to ſee that the mountain is no longer occu- 
ried thinly by deer, or other wild animals, deſtined 
to fall by the hand of man, without having previ- 
ouſly experienced any thing of his attentive care; 
—but by creatures, which having been domeſticated, 
if they are at laſt to die by the hand of man, and to 
feed his gluttonous rapacity, are firſt tended, and 
ſheltered, and fed by him with a degree of anxious 
ind tender concern. The deep foreſt, the bound- 
ls waſte, the cloud - capped hill are noble, awful 
objects; But, gloomy i is the proſpect, chearleſs the 
ſcene, where if nature appears inveſted in terrific 
erandeur ; man is ſeen in a ſtate of meanneſs and 
of wretchedneſs. No: Give me the ſcenes where 
the dignity of human Genius and of human Art 
zppears almoſt to rival the great works of Nature : 
where the city riſes on the river; where hamlets 
re ſcattered over the plain: where the elegant villa 
is ſeen in the open lawn, or in the ſweet ſequeſter. 
ed vale; where the ſtately palace crowns the mount 
which without towering aloft ſo as to detach itſelf 
from the contiguous ſcenes, yet riſes ſo as to com- 
mand them. I delight to ſurvey that mixture of 
labour and enjoyment, of the rich and the poor, of 


relnement and ſimplicity, which my country X 
libits, 
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__ . UnrrienbLy to great Towns: I rejoice to ſer 
the country eagerly divided by roads and canals, in 
almoſt every direction. The intercourſe which theſe 
promote, has a tendency to diffuſe population equal. 
ly over the country. It virtually brings the inha. 
bitants of different diftrits and different cĩties more 
nearly together. A country ſufficiently opened up 
by theſe channels for communication, becomes, in 
fact, one great city. Its inhabitants wherever ſitu- 
ate enjoy together the conveniencies of a city, with 
the advan tages of a rural life. Perſons living in 
the country can ſo readily procure every conyeni- 
ence and all intelligence which the town affords, that 
they find it not neceſſary to repair frequently thither, 
or to linger there long. Trade or manufacture axe 
not neceſſarily confined to thoſe ſituations in which 
they have at firſt accidentally fixed : but can eaſily 
remove to new ſeats, wherever advantages for fale, 
or convenience for the proceſſes of labour, or the 
low price of labour or proviſions may invite. Thus | 
is the increaſe of great towns, and of the vices 
which ſpring up in them, as in hot-beds, neceſſari 
ly retarded, and the corruption of the morals of the 
community checked. When, to this conſideration, 
is added the advantage which a whole country gains 
by the ſame mean, in point of improvement; | 
would willingly hope that political ceconomy mult 
continue to direct its attention daily more and more 
2 | { 9 
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to objects ſo important, as roads, canals, and poſts. 
The whole inhabitants of every diſtrict of this coun» 
5 ſeem to be fully ſenſible of their importance. If 
[ have dwelt too long, on theſe ſubjects, and have 
returned upon them too often; it has been, in con- 


ſequence of my being deeply impreſſed with the 
idea of their utility. | 


Ir is rleafing, aan though much has 
indeed been done, yet much ſtill remains to be done. 
do far from being exhauſted; the energies whether of 
Nature or of Human Genius have not been either 
called forth or exerted nearly to the utmoſt. It 
may be true that theſe, after they have been culti- 
rated to a certain pitch muſt neceſſarily decline. 
But, that decline we need not fear; for we are far 
from having reached the previous perfection. In 
Fife. ſhire, J have ſeen a diſtrict populous, indeed, 
and flouriſhing, but where the care of its mineral 
treaſures, and the advantages which its peninſulated 
tuation afford to a ſea-faring life ſeem to have not 
little retarded the progreſs of enlightened agricul- 
ture; and where I ſuſpeR, that the fondneſs of the 
gentlemen for the pleaſures of the chaſe may have 
rendered them more careleſs than they otherwiſe 
might have been of the incloſure and the decoration 
of their grounds. In Kinro/s.ſhire I have ſeen a 
act which poſſeſſing tome of the benefits of manu- 
Bbb2 * 
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facturing induſtry, having ſomething of decent a. 
griculture, and deriving ſome advantages from the 
rearing and feeding of ſheep and black-cattle; yet 
exhibits none of theſe modes of the ceconomy of in. 
duſtry proſecuted with great eagerneſs, upon a large 
ſcale, or with very extraordinary ſucceſs. In Perth. 
ſhire I have beheld population in one quarter crowd. 
ed; induſtry enlightened and active; trade ingeni- 


ous and adventurous ; man rouſed to exert himſelf | 


to the utmoſt, and to call forth all the latent ener. 
gies of nature. But this was only the fore · ground. 
In other parts of the ſame county, nature appears in 
the rudeſt and moſt unimproved wildneſs; popula 
tion is ſcanty; and man wretched and indolent. 
In Argyle. ſpire J have ſeen the continuation of the 
wilder parts of Perth-ſhire : In both however, na. 
ture although rugged and wild, preſents nothing of 
wildneſs and ruggedneſs ſufficient to baffle the inge- 
nuity and induſtry of man. In Dumbarton-ſhire | 
again returned to ſcenes of which the natural advan- 
tages ſeem to have invited the cares of human art and 
induſtry ; and where trade and manufacture appear 
to have ſeated themſelves in triumph. In the ſhire 
of Lanerk ſtands the faireſt ſeat which trade and in- 
duſtry have yet eſtabliſhed for themſelves in North- 
Britain. On the confines of the ſame ſhire, I faw 
the ſhepherd in his moſt comfortable condition, in 
conſequence of his being there peculiarly ſkilful in 
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the management of his flocks, In Dumfries-ſhire I 
have ſeen what the advantages of paſturage and a- 
griculture, cultivated with only tolerable care and 
kill, can do, without the aid of manufactures, and 
enlivened by but a little trade. In Galloway, I have 
ſeen the influence of riſing manufactures, the happy 
efſets of advancing agriculture, the miſerable diſ- 
advantage which a people ſuffer when ſequeſtered at 
aremote diſtance from the ſcenes of buſy and gainful 
induſtry, and cut off in agreat meaſure from commu- 
nication with theſe, by the want of roads and canals, 
In Ayr. ſbire, I ſee a better mixture of the Arts and 
of the various ſpecies of human induſtry than in 
other counties : Here are ſhepherds and a wide range 
of ſheep-paſtures ; meadows, graſs-fields, and black- 
attle fattened for the ſhambles ; barley, wheat, and 
oats in large abundance foflils—free-ſtone, lime and 
coal—affording rich reſources to the induſtry of the 
inhabitants; good harbours and a thriving trade; 
manufactures which not only work up the raw pro- 
duce of the country, but require even an importa- 
tion of materials. Such i is Ayr-ſhire! fortunately, 
its idlers live more at home, than thoſe of many 
other counties: More of that income which the 
proprietors of the Lands and of the Moneyed or other 
perſonal Stocks draw from the labourers by which 
iſe are turned to uſe, is thus returned into the 
hands 
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hands of thoſe very labourers than in many othet 
places. That emulation in improvements and in 
the decoration of their reſpective domains which 
ſeems to prevail among the landholders of Ayr. 


ſhire, has, in its effects been already greatly bench. 
cial to the intereſts of the county in general. It is 
the moſt generous emulation which can prevail in a 
peaceful age, among the nobility or gentry of any 
country. It was that aſſemblage of the advantages 
of the rude and the cultivated diſtricts which ſtruck 
me as diſtinguiſhing Ayr-ſhire,—that has inſenfibly 
led me to look back from the confine between Kyle 
and Cunningham, upon the other counties which 
I had immediately before traverſed. 1 proceed. 


From INE to K1LBARCHAN. 


I was now in the bailiwick of Cunningham; 
which is ſaid to have been anciently infeſted: by the 
Danes, and to have received from them its name. 
The highway by which we continued our journey 
acroſs the country, led near by a ſeat of Lord Eglin- 
ton's towards Kikvinning. We crofled the river 
Garnock by a commodious bridge. Kilzwinning, 
anciently the ſeat of an opulent abbacy, ſtill diſplays 
various remains of its former ſtate. The walls 


which furrounded the orchard of the Monks, are 
6 1 ſtil 
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fill partly ſtanding. Various ſtately fruit - trees yet 
pear within. Some parts of the buildings which 
thoſe Clergy inhabited, are alſo ſtanding. The ſitu- 
ion was well-choſen. I think it more like to 
thoſe ſituations which the moderns prefer to build 
on, than the fites of moſt of the other old abbies 
which I have ſeen. A conſiderable village has riſen 
near. Several large cotton-works have been lately 
erected beſide it. The erection of theſe works has 
teen attended with a proportionate eulargement of 
the village. Its inhabitants-are almoſt wholly-wea- 
vers and cotton-fpinners. Such is the change of 
manners which the progreſs of ſociety has here pro- 
duccd, The ancient ſeat of monkiſh indolence is 
now the flouriſhing ſcene of manufacturing induſ- 
y. The ornaments which it derives from its pre- 
ent occupiers, although leſs dignified and auguſt, 
perhaps, are however much more pleaſing and in- 
terefting, than thoſe more pompous ones which 
night be ſuperinduced by its ancient poſſeſſors. 


Taz days are paſt, in which the wealth and power 
of Scotland were chiefly poſſeſſed by the Clergy. 
Happier days have ſucceeded ; although they might 
tot immediately ſucceed. The lands have paſſed 
to the hands of men who have many more mo- 
lives ariſing from their multiplied connections in 
ixiety, to improve them. The labourer, the far- 

mer, 
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mer, the artifan, the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the lawyer, the phyſician have now obtained a ve 
large ſhare of that property which was once engraf: 
ſed almoſt excluſively by the military and the den- 
cal orders. Yet, I know not if theſe latter orders 
have been, in all inſtances, loſers. The half is ſome- 
times tnore than the whole. I know ſome land- 
holders who having ſold large portions of their eſtates, 
have however, gained ſo ſucceſsfully, by the pro- 
greſs of improvements in the country, that their 
rentals are now higher than ever. Something limi- 
lar ſeems to have happened in the caſe of ſome of 
thoſe whom J have been here ſpeaking. —It muſt be 
acknowledged, that, in the dark ages of Europe, 
the Clergy both ſecular and regular, of the Romiſh 
Church, were the leaders in all improvements. Not 
only did they keep alive the half-extinguiſhed fires o 
Science and Literature : But, the arts of life were 
introduced by them. Whatever, our anceſtors hac 
of agriculture, of architecture, and of all thoſe art: 
which provide the ordinary accommodations of lite, 
as taught and practiſed chiefly by the clergy: 
That rude, awkward, liſtleſs induſtry which Europe 
had, before the emancipation of the burghs, wa 
practiſed ſolely, or at leaſt in its perfection, about 
the abbies and monaſteries; under the direction 
or by the hands of the monks. But the burghs 


were emancipated, and induſtry and order begat 
ET t 
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v prevail among the er- The monaſtic clergy | 
came more and more ufelels. They ſank into in · 
lolence, and i into all the vices conhected with lux- 
wy deſtitute- of Ffefinement. - They became now 
vrthens upon thoſe diſtricts where they were eſti. | 
bliſhed. Yet ill it muſt be granted, that, as they 
vere fixed in their monaſteries, they neceſſarily re- 
turned through the country in charity and in wages, 
igreat part of that wealth which they drew from 
it, But after all, the diflolution of the monaſtic 
houſes has | been eventually, highly beneficial to all 
boſe countries in which it has been accompliſhed: 
-l am not ſo ſure, that the ſpoiling of all the ſe- 
lr clergy has been equally good policy. I think 
it of advantage to a country—and eſpecially to à 
wuntry in which the trading and manufacturing 
nders are numerous and powerful, —that there 
hould be Eftates in it, the fucceſhon to which may 
te Llective in ſome meaſute, And to the acquiſi- 
tion of which, decency of morals, a conſiderable 
hare of knowledge, and an aitathment to preſent 
dabliſhments muſt be neceſſary qualifications. fn 
u age of dillipation, Uke the preſent, I think it of 
be higheſt conſequence for the general welfare of 
be community, that there be at leaſt a few men 
if fortune, whole decency of maüners may be als 
rays ſure. _ e Win 
foi % 
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Wr here turned away from the coal, the 
fed over through the interior country by Foad 
leading from Kilwinning, to the north 
we advanced, the country, although apparently ot 
leſs ſuſceptible of ornament and cultivation,” yet 
feemed to be leſs carefully decorated and cultivated, 
than the tract lying between Ayr and lrvine, and 
the immediate environs of the latter of A . 
What ornaments the country here has, 00 
ariſe rather from the improvements of indaſtry, 
than from the decorating care of taſte.” "Atolnc 
ſome houſes near the highway, 1 obſerved ws 
which by their ſize and antique aſpe&t, feeindt 
beſpeak the antiquity of the ſeats which 1 ng | 
been planted to ſhelter or adorn, ' Faſt "or 
Eaſt from the way by which we travelled, af 
the ſeat of Blair of Blair; one of the molt — 
families in Ayrſhire: There was long a contelt for} 
cedency between the repreſentatives of "this me 
and of the family of Blair of Balthayock. Wb 
James VI, decided, that, he of the repreſentall 
of theſe two families who happened to be the aldel 
ſhould in on take the POO of the _ 
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W had not proceeded many miles bey (i 
winning, when we entered the village of Daly 
finely ſituate on a riſing ground. The houſes are 
neat. The villagers, induſtrious and decent i 
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their appearance. Here too, the cotton manufac- 
ture is eſtabliſhed. And here, as elſewhere, induſtry. 


nakes the people rich and happy. This village does / 
zot ſeem to contain more than a few hundred in- 


wiſh to ſee all the ſeats of manufacture; and in one 
of thoſe ſituations in which I ſhould: think, that 
manufacturing villages may be moſt agreeably. pla- 
ed. No lofty hills riſe in theſe parts of Cunning-. 
ham. The ground ſwells here and there gently to. 
1 confiderable elevation; but is all over, eaſily e- 
nough acceſſible to the plough. In the vales, where. 
they ſubſide ſufficiently, a ſtream, larger or ſmaller,. 
uſually runs. Sometimes they contain ſmall tracts 
of moraſs. The roads are numerous and good, 
A larger proportion of the ground appears to be 
zlowed and ſown for crops of grain, than is left in 
graſs. The cattle are large and in good condition. 
Few are reared here; as I ſhould ſuppoſe; for the 
raring of cattle would be little profitable where 
cheeſe, milk, butter, and young calves r be hp. 
rate PRI TY | 


Sous ſmall diſtance — Dalry, and wa 

Reith, I was ſtruck. with the fight of a Chineſe 
ridge, and of ſome gardens curiouſly ſurrounded 
vith hedges of box wood. A. ſmall cluſter of cotta. 
xs ſtood near, 1 was prompted to make ſome en- 
(ec 2 | quiries 


ubitants. It is juſt of that fize of which I ſhould . | 


— is or * we 
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Fo quiries concerning batkz and a 


neſe bridge was Di-garvan. Pit-coal is Rtill-plenitiful 


glected ſpots. I was tempted to wiſh that there had 
been more wood; and was mortified to ſee'the dil. 


and tillage, many acres that. were before inundated 
. v- | T | \ | 0 


were works of a miller, whom his  neighbours/and 
he himſelf, no doubt, regarded as a man of tafte 
and curioſity in ſuch matters. The name either of 
the hamlet, or of the ſtream covered by I . 


through all this country. Eaſt and ſouth uff ö 
the roads by which we travelled, I faw a good many 
gentlemen's ſeats, the names of which I had not op- 


portunity to learn. Amidſt the general eultivation 
of the country, I could here and there remark ne- 


figuring dry ſtone-dyke occur ſo often. The ſtones 
were We or thorlaceous, but n 8 


Ar length, we drew near to Beith e 
manufacturing village; having as we approached it, 
paſſed within ſight of the lake of Xilbirnie; on the 
borders of which we could diſcern the ruin af ſome 
ancient caſtle; and near it, a conſiderable coal-work. 
As we loſt ſight of the lake of Kilbirnie, andityen- 
virons, we came within view of Loch-whinnoeh This 
is a beautiful lake: Its environs are highly:cultivated 
The extent of the lake has been contracted by 
drain 7 which carrying off a confiderable-quantityol 
its waters, has thus ſaved for the purpoſes of paſt 
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This lake lies immediately below Beith. Buick ds | 
on the hillſide: Loch:whinnock covers a part o 
the vale below: The village of Loch-whinnoch, in- 
hibited chiefly by weavers, lies beyond the lake. 
The houſe of Caſtle Sempill, the ſeat of Mr Mac- 
dowall, the repreſentative of the ancient fümily of 
the Macdowalls of Garthland in Galloway, ſtands 
it a very ſmall diſtance eaſt or north-eaſt from ch 
lake. The hills riſe ſoftly above. All the'adjacene 
country is cultivated and occupied by an abundant 
population. N N h * W * g 
Kſon. 5 
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BEITH ſeems to be a place of ſome antiquity. Its 
fireets are in that arrangement, and its better hou- 
{s in that faſhion of building which ſrem to have 
been common in the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury. It is a large village. The linen manufacture 
has long employed the greater number of its inha- 

bitants, The cotton · manufacture is now added to 
that of linen, here as through the adjacent country. 
dome conſiderable manufacturers refide in Beith. 
The petty dealers find in Paiſley and Glaſgow, a 
ready market for their yarn or webs. With wea- - 
. 0e proportion of 
tradeſmen 


r 
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tradeſmen practiſing the other —— andy lt is 
2 ſeat of ſmugglers who bringing contraband goods 
from the coaſts of Galloway and Ayrihirg, fei M 
chan, Paiſley, and Glaſgow, A company: ot tral. 
ling players, lately acting at Paiſley, . preſented;.a. 
mong other things an Entertainment unc ide 
name of the Smugglers of Beith.“ = 
man, lately Principal of the Univerſity of Glaſgow; 
ſome of whoſe Theological Opinions I have af 
had occaſion to hint at; and who is known: inthe 
Literary World, by his Life of Dr Hutcheſon, the 
Moral Philoſopher, and by ſome ſermons,mas, in 
the beginning of his Theological career, miniſtr uf 
Beith. The School-houſe of Beith i 1s e 
eee 155 ä 3 
NT v0 
. HarDLyY ne mats ſome Light refreſhman 
in Beith, we continued our journey through a line 
vale, to Kilbarchan. At the bottom of the wale, 
upon the edge of Mr Macdowall's pleaſuxe-grounds, 
and near a bridge which carries the highway aver 
the ſtream falling into Loch-whinnoch, we found 
ſome cotton-works, with a hamlet which: wight 
contain ame fad oy 
Tas ond riſes ante 6; bill e 
height, as it paſſes from this hamlet un 
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comes; but, the cultivitory of tlie ground ſeem to 
be here worſe accommodated with the convenien- 
tics of life, than the/artizats, and the Kibotirerd of 
the manufactures. Neur Kilbarchin; the dykes i. 
riding the fields, Ute fuch as ate Hardly worthy ef 
Galloway The Hhovfesarc Ultnolttmiverfilly cover 
ed with thatch: Nor is it unufunl for the fürmer's 
family and his cattle to cone in and go ont; both 
the ſame doot, and to lie under the ſame roof} 
only at different ends of the houſe. Theſe farmers 
too ſeem to take a pride in obſtinately preſerving 
the old modes of life, ſticking to old faſhions and 
old cuſtoms. I would willingly account-for this, if 
|could. But, the taſk is not eafy;* bs it becauſe 
the lower claſſes are in theſe places 10 Predeminant 
in numbers, that the farmers naturally rake” the 
tone of their manners from them, rather than, as 
they would otherwiſe do, from the higher Hunks? 
Theſe lands are parcelled out for the moſt” part 
among petty farmers whoſe ſtock and income may 
poſſibly not encourage them to aſpire often to any 
of the elegancies of life. They diſpoſe of the pro- 
duce of their farms too in ſmall quantities, juſt as it 
s raiſed : and thus, not being accuſtomed” to paſ7 
large ſums of money through their hands, conceive 
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mane of cbade wild ideas of-expence c 
ee mph more ty 


ſcems al one fraggling village, gnwardas farasthe 
eye can reach. And what is Kill. more agreeable, it 
ſeems all Sn avis. The roads are thronggd wit 


— Ay Moving columns of Gmoke ile 
from numerous coal: works. And. around all the 
villages,—and the cotton - works he nunnerigs 6 and 
monaſteries of manufadture—all is crowded, alive 
and active. Here and there are bleaching greens, 
which diſplay ſcenes of cheerful induſtry not leſs 2. 
greeable or intereſting, than the hay-makers on the 
meadow, or the reapers on the corn-field, _ Various 
gentlemen's houſes appear, within theſe environs: 
but, on ſo rich, ſo cultivated, ſo populous, 10 buſy 
ee. theſe can make no very u dunn, 
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Ki Kibarchan e e the hoſpitality, 4 Me 
Maxwell, the Clergyman of the Pariſh ; whoſe good 
ſenſe, liberal ſentiments, and amiable manner: are 
an honour to the clerical profeſſion. 


K1LBARGHAN 
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K11.BARCHAN is a manufacturing village of ſome 


antiquity. It ſeems to contain between twelve and 
teen hundred inhabitants. It ſtands in a hollow, 
between two eminences of no conſiderable height. 
Its inhabitants are almoſt wholly weavers. It has a 
{mall bleachfield naturally connected with the manu- 
fcture of cloth. Joiners, ſhoemakers, ſmiths, tay- 
lors, butchers, and bakers, as neceflary to provide 
accommodation for the weavers, are neceſlarily a- 
mong the inhabitants of this village. But, a ſtill 
more conſiderable claſs are the keepers of tippling- 
houſes : and theſe ſeem to be the moſt thriving 
people in the village. In the morning, at mid-day, 
in the evening, whenever there is a penny in the 
purſe, theſe people eagerly repair to the dram-ſhop. 
With the ceconomy of the poor inhabitants of the 
remote Highlands, or. of the wilds of Galloway,— 
theſe labourers in manufacture might ſoon. become 
rich, and all extenſive manufacturers themſelves. 
Yet are they commonly poorer, than thoſe cottagers 
who receive not perhaps more than a tenth part of 
their annual income. 


Trey are not uninformed. Newſpapers and other 
periodical publications circulate among them, and 
re eagerly read. But, whatever appears in a print- 
ed book or paper, deri ves the higheſt conſequence 
in their eyes, from the circumſtance of its being 

You, II, Ddd printed. 
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printed. It is eaſy to propagate any opinion among 
them: But introduce it; and it will make its way, 
—juſt as a conflagration ſpreading from buſh to 
buſh, through a field of dry heath or whins. Or, 
if it ſhould be difficult to propagate one opinion 
with ſufficient ſucceſs ;—oppoſe it with ſome other: 
and the two will moſt probably divide the whole 
—_— | 


An cheir labour, their comvivialty, ahi their 
attention to public events, theſe good people have 
not a little of religious zeal. Within the parith of 
Kilbarchan are no fewer than two places of worſhip 
for Diſſenters; one of which, a meeting houſe of 
the Cameronians, ſtands at the diſtance of, I think, 
two miles, from the village; the other, a Relief. 
meeting-houſe is within the village, has been lately 
built, and is indeed very decently fitted. Yet, the 
laſt Clergyman of the pariſh of Kilbarchan was one 
of the moſt eminent clergymen in the Church of 
Scotland: and the preſent is a man generally eſtcem- 
ed, and every day 1 more and more acceptable among 


. 


| Tux bleachfield is not extenſive, nor are the ap- 
paratus of very ingenious contrivance. I did not 
find, that they had adopted the uſe of the oxigent- 


nated muriatic acid. Lawns, cambrics, and muſlins 
| dare 
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ne the cloths which they manufacture: and I faw, 


on the bleachfield ſome pieces of the moſt — 
muſlin I have ever yet ſeen. $77 


THERE is an occaſional dtoocaneth between Ire- 
nd and this neighbourhood. I had fancied, that 
the linen -· manufacture of Ireland was of older ori. 
zin than that of Scotland; and that whether older 
or not, it was, however, in all its parts certainly 
more perfect. But, here I learned that to Ireland, 
overflowing as it is with population, bleachers and 
rarious other operations in the linen- manufacture, 
—men and women, —had been within theſe few 
years invited from Kilbarchan by the offer of higher 
wages than are given even in theſe places where the 


price of labour of all kinds ſeems exceſſive. 


I Know not whence it comes. But, this village 
of Kilbarchan is not increaſing with the increaſe of 
population through the neighbouring country. De- 
pending chiefly. on the linen · manufacture, it may 
perhaps have become ſtationary fince that manufac- 
ture has ceaſed to be proſecuted as the ſtaple manu- 
ature of North Britain. For the cotton-manufac- 
ture, it poſſeſſes no peculiar, local advantages. And 
the growth of Paiſley, rapid as it has been, may 
lave ſerved to dwarf an inferior manufacturing 
Pace like Kilbarchan. 

Ddd 2 Bur, 


78 
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Bor, if the village of Kilbarchan have been little 
enlarged for theſe laſt twenty or thirty years; po. 
pulation has been rapidly multiplied in the neigh. 
bourhood. The village of Johnſtone, where at the 
diſtance of ſixteen or ſeventeen years backward, 
remember to have ſeen only two or three houſes, 
has now riſen to a populous village, little leſs than 
Kilbarchan : within a mile of which it ſtands. | This 
village has been raiſed partly by thg-cotton-manuy. 
facture, and in part by coal-works, in the neigh. 
bourhood, the property of Mr Houſton, which are 
wrought with the greateſt induſtry and ſucceſs. 
Fohnfſtone is a neat village. A Relief meeting-houſc 
is riſing among its buildings. It has one very large, 
cotton work: and I ſaw others rapidly riſing near. 
The walls of that large cotton. work which is'already 
of ſome years ſtanding here,—how ſoon after their 
erection I know not,---had begun to decline to one 
fide, and had even fallen conſiderably from the 
right angle with the ground. While they were 
thus flowly falling, ropes were applied, and they 
again pulled back to the perpendicular,----without 
any breaking of the walls, or any derangement 0 
the houſe within: a new wall was then raiſed to 
ſupport them againſt any future lapſe. I cannot 
help ſetting down another remarkable fa& of a dit- 
ferent nature which was here related to me: A hen; 
685 was found freſh in a dunghill, in which it was 
certain 
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certainly known to have lain for many months; if 
not for ſome years. In my inattention to matters 
of this kind, I ſhould have ſuppoſed ſuch a fact im- 
poſſible : But ſonie perſons to whom I have men- 
tioned it, ſeemed to think that it might eaſily. and 
naturally enough happen. The ſeat of Mr Napier 
of Milliken ſtands near to theſe villages of Kilbar- 


ſome. In the park are ſome of the ſtatelieſt pines I 
have ſeen. Above it riſes a hill, of great height in- 
deed, but conſiſting of columnar rocks. At a mile's - 
diſtance on the oppoſite fide of the vale, with. John- 

ſtone and Kilbarchan between, riſes another columnar . 
hill: and immediately above Kilbarchan, with the 
houſe of Mr H. Barbour, beautifully ſeated upon it, 
ſtands a third hill, which appears to be equally form- 
ed of an n of columnar rocks. , 


As we continued our journey towards Paiſley, 
we were ſtill charmed with the aſpect of the ooun 
try. Far as the eye could reach, nothing appeared, 
but one ſcene of beautiful cultivation. Seeming at 
the ſame time, in a manner, all alive, ſo as to re- 
mind one of an ant-hill; it pleaſed me little leſs, 
than I could have expected even in the gayeſt days 
of ſummer, or opening autumn. By the highway, 
ide were green fences or well · built walls. And at 
uy ſhort 


chan and Johnſtone. The houſe is large and hand- 
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ſhort intervals, villages and cluſters of houſes; re. 
eee . e au 9 | MOR 


Wx paſled near by Elder/lie, which is dd to 4 
been the family-ſeat of Sir William Wallace, that ee. 
lebrated and diſintereſted champion for the inde. 
pendence of Scotland! We turned not afide from 
the highway to viſit the oak which is connected in 
the traditions of the vulgar with ſome of the ad. 
ventures of their favourite hero, Wallace, were his 
real hiſtory ſomewhat more hid in the darkneſs of 
_ antiquity, would certainly furniſh one of the fitteſt 
characters that can be contemplated for the hero of 
an Epic Poem. His deeds have been celebrated in 
verſe and diſguiſed, as it ſhould ſeem, in fable, by 
Blind Harry, but with little of that poetical power 
which conſecrates the rudeſt language, and gives 
deathleſs renown to every object honoured with its 
notice, Yet, even the ſtrains of Blind Harry have 
given Wallace that celebrity which his name enjoys 
among the vulgar. What a pity, that among fo 
many. great and noble families, riſing from ſtems 
illuſtrious, yet leſs than this hero's, there ſhould be 
no Duke, no Earl, no Lord, who might tell with 
pride, that the titles and honours of his family be- 


gan with Sir William Wallace / | OY 
| At 
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Ar length, we drew near to Paiſley. But, ity 
ſuburbs have ſo ſpread themſelves over the environs, 


that I had fancied, that we had actually entered 
Paiſley, a conſiderable time before we ww proper. 


ly 8 within it. 


2 — 


PAISLEY, and the Country to GLASGOW. 


PAISLEY was anciently the ſeat of a monaſtery, 
The Cathedral pertaining to that abbey ſtill ſtands, 
nd is one of the fineſt remains of Gothic Arckitec- 
ture in Scotland. The vaſſals of the Clergy occu- 
pying the Abbey; others who venerated their ſanc- 
tity; ſome who in times of turbulence might ſeek 
their protection; and artiſans who might be needed 
to provide the accommodations of life for the reſt, 
would naturally reſort hither, in the days of the 

monaſterial ſplendour of Paiſley. _ | 


Uzon the diſſolution of the Religious Orders in 
Scotland, and the alienation of their poſſeſſions; 
the Abbey of Paiſley fell into the hands of a ſon of 
the noble houſe of Hamilton,---and the founder, 1 
think, of the family of Abercorn. 


% AS EA X=& AA za. vx xx ax mz co xc ARC, 3G. oo hen... El.G IIS. 


Bur Paiſley ſeems to have rated a petty vik 
age, not more conſiderable, perhaps leſs fo than 
| Renfrew 


* 
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Renfrew, Kilſyth, or Kirkintilloch, till the linen mi: 
nufacture came to be encouraged, and earneſtly pro: 
ſecuted in theſe parts. It was introduced at Paiſley 
and Paiſley ſoon began to increaſe rapidly. No 
wonder; ſince it is ſeated in the middle of 4 eoun- 
try where proviſions and 110 have been long ple 
tiful and cheap. | 


Wuxx the proprietors of the ſilk. manufactures of 
Spittalfields found the price of them immoderately 
high: and their labourers become ungovernable 
through that floth and diſſipation in which they 
were encouraged by the greatneſs of their wages, 
and by ſeeing themſelves fo neceſſary to their em: 
ployers :—— Thoſe manufacturers, I have formerly 
mentioned, choſe to retire, many of them, to dif- 
ferent ſituations over the kingdom; to Halifax, to 
Huddersfield, and to Pallley. 


"Tax eſtabliſhment of the ſilk. manufacture in Paif: 
ley contributed much to its advancement. It was 
chiefly, I think, ſilk. gauſe that was made here. It 
afforded large wages to the workmen, and conſide- 
rable profits to the traders. Ribbons were another 
branch of ſilk manufacture eſtabliſhed here about 
ſame time, and, I believe, with ſtill better ſucceks. 
Linens, lawns, cambricks, —eſpecially lawns, were, 

7 2 001 however, 
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however, at 28 the nnen 
paiſley. | 1 


Ar lengtls the Sdn began to be- 
tome an object of general attention through Bri · 
tin. Like the ſilK. manufacture it found its way to 
Paiſley. When there was yet but little cotton- 
yarn ſpun in Scotland; and before the late Sir Rich« 
ud Arkwright had made thoſe inventions by which 
the labour of ſpinning cottoni-yarn was ſo greatly 
bridged ; muſlins had begun to be manufactured 
here. But, after the erection of mill - machinery 
for the ſpinning of cotton. yarn; it was brought in 
great abundance to the ſeats of weaving in Scot- 
und. And after the expiration of the term for 
which the property of Arkwright's invention had 
deen by patent ſecured to himſelf, when cotton- mill 
began to be eagerly erected upon almoſt every ſtream 
to which there was acceſs, and which could furniſh 
water to drive them; the manufacture of cotton- 
doth of every variety of fabric came to be proſecu · 
ed at Paiſley with yet increafing enterpriſe and ſuc- 
tes, With this ſpirit, is it here proſecuted at pre- 
nt, Every week, new manufacturers begin buſi« 
ils, new work-houſes are filled up, new cotton-mills 
re erected. Cotton yarn is ſpun in very large 
quantities through the neighbourhood; but this 


tot being enough, it is imported i in very 1 quan- 
Vob. II. Eee wb tities 


tities from England, and from thoſe different quar. 
ters in Scotland where cotton. yarn is made. Ibm 
flouriſhing has Paiſley been for a number of years, 
Its inhabitants are weavers and ſpinners of all diffe. 
rent denominations from the manufacturer who 
deals annually to the extent of many thouſands, to 
the boy or girl who by ſpinning or 'weaving/rib- 
bons, earns only a very few ſhillings weekly :"Join- 
ers and ſmiths, who prepare all the wrought wood 
and iron neceſſary for the apparatus of manufacture; 
Maſons and bulding-undertakers, who become dai. 
ly more numerous, in conſequence of the rapid in- 
ereaſe of population, and the prevailing taſte for 
more roomy accommodation in our houſes, than 
our fathers were content with;—Reedmakers, ſhoe: 
makers, taylors, alehouſekzepers, grocers and pet- 
ty ſhopkeepers of all claſſes; writers ; bankers; ex- 
ciſemen; and that undeſcribable rabble which com- 
poſe the idle and diſſolute part of the inhabitants of 
great towns. It is long ſince” the population of 
Paiſley was commonly eſtimated at twelve thouſand 
fouls. Now, as I ſhould ſuppoſe; it may be ſafely 
fuppoſed to amount to two and twenty, or _ 
and. twenty thouſand. [4 Few, 


| Ar, manufactures are a funding uncertain 
fource of opulence. Paiſley -has experienced many 
viciſſitudes. At times, the demand has ceaſed. for 
7 : 3 99 oak its 
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is manufactures: the workmen. have been diſhand 
ed: all has been want and diſtreſa among them: 
fathers of families have been glad to enliſt for ſol - 
diers that they might no longer hear their children 
cy for bread which they had not to give. And 
the mother with her babes has. wandered-about, beg- 
jing an handfu} of meal or a cruſt of bread. And 
hould any circumſtances ariſe, as it cannot be hos 
ped that there will not, te occaſion a temporary 
fagnation in the diſpoſal of thoſe goods which they: 
x preſent manufacture. When this hall again haps 
xn, diſtreſs ſimilar to what they have on former 
occaſions experienced, muſt again overtake them. 
—And I humbly apprehend, that the beſt precau - 
tons which can be uſed to prevent ſuch diſtreſſes in 
commercial and manufacturing country, are—To 
vatch over the morals of the Labouring Part of the 
Community ;—To form them to regular induſtry, 
not to that which works by fits and ſtarts; ———To 
teach them frugality by laying taxes which may a- 
nount to a prohibition, on thoſe articles of luxury 
rhick they are moſt liable to abuſe; —To encourage 
them to farm Friendly Socteties, and to prepare in. 
this manner a public fund againſt the day of want 
ad diſtreſs;——But, above all things, to ſpread them 
equally over the country, not heap-them together 
n great towns. I will even be bold enough to ſay, 
rithout any diſpaſition either to flatter the em · 
Eee 2 ployezs 
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ployers or inſult or injure the workmen; thaty/it is 
often of diſadvantage to the latter, to receive too high 


wages; it renders them leſs pen W 
leſs frugal, leſs ſober· minded. » 


dns: this is not all. Since in a „ 
country, the labourers in the manufactures form 3 
a very conſiderable part of the ſubjects of the ſtate; 
their welfare ought to be made a firſt object in its ge- 
neral policy: And on their account means ſhould be 
employed to prevent the Traders on whom they de. 
pend from engaging too deeply in that blind, gan. 
bling ſpeculation which in its failure is attended with 
certain ruin, and in its ſucceſs is—in my eme 
hardly fair or honourable, 55 


12 
. . * 1 


Ox ſhocking circumſtance which, in ſpite of every 
means that can be uſed to prevent it, reſults unavoida- 
bly from the preſent management of our manufactu- 
res, is, the almoſt total ruin of the riſing genergtion, 
Where left unemployed, the children of the Labeurers 
in manufactures are, as I have obſerved. . very gene 
rally left uneducated; ſuch being almoſt always the 
ſtate of the children of the poor about great town. 
Where they are even in infancy ſent to earn their 
ſuſtenance by their labour, it is hardly better With 
them: they are cramped in their growth; their 
health is waſted by confinement ; their morals are 

JETS! corrupted, 
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corrupted, in conſequence of their being crowded 
ſv much together; they become independent of 
parents at an age when they are unfit to judge for 
themſelves : if ſuch children live to the age of thir- 
ty or forty, they are commonly the moſt diſſipated, 
idle, unthinking, improvident, helpleſs creatures in 
the world.---Bur, if their labour cannot be wanted, 
yet why ſhould their ſtrength and life be prema- 
turely conſumed for all the little labour of which 
they are capable? Alas: we do with them as did 
the boy with his gooſe that laid him golden eggs: 
he was in a haſte to receive all that ſhe had to lay: 
ke killed his gooſe: the eggs were yet in embryo: 
Thus do we, in our haſte to render the riſing gene- 
ration uſeful to the Community, anticipate in infan- 
cy all the ſervices of youth, of manhood, of age,--- 
nipping in the bud, the flowers of humanity. When 
obliged to labour, before the age of twelve or four- 
teen, children ſhould never be confined for more 
than four, or at moſt, ſix hours in the day: This, 
if at employment within doors for not more than 
four days in the week: The other two being ſet 
apart for their education. The parents are baſe, 
who ſpending in eating, in drinking, in clothing, 
thoſe earnings, which they might employ to give 
their children the enjoyment of that ſportive free- 
dom in which the innocence of youth delights, — 
to procure them inſtruction in religion, and in the 
other 
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other ordinary branches of education.-ſending the 
Poor creatures prematurely into all the toils and miſe. 
ries of life. Vet, I ſay not, that in great towns, it 
is better for the children of the poor to be idle than 
to be employed: If there be a choice between two 
ſuch evils, I would rather employ them, work them 
to death, than ſend them wandering about the 


ſtreets, as blackguard boys and infant-ſtrumpets. - 


From Pala Er to Grascow, G. 


| From Paiſley, we continued our journey to „ Gl: 
gow along a crowded highway. On either hand 
appeared a cultivated country : Villas, gardens, and 
decorated fields covering its whole face; with har- 
dly a cottage to be ſeen. Thoſe fields were nearly, 
but not entirely bare of their crops. The larger dis 
viſions of the fields were formed, for the molt part, 
by well-built walls of ſtone and lime; the n 
ſions, by ditches and hedges. '4 


This was in ancient times, too, one of the mot 
cultivated diſtricts in Scotland. Were it not, that - 
the monuments of antiquity are commonly deſtroys 
| ed and effaced, whenever they happen to be ſeated 
in ſcenes, where the riſing arts of poſterity are l. 
| e fixed ; there might poſſihly be — 
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to attract the Traveller's notice in theſe parts. The 
famous caſtle of Cruick/tane or rather, I believe, Cros. 
fon, was pointed out to me. This was a favourite 
ſeat of Darnley's in the period of his courtſhip of 
Queen Mary, and of the fairer days of their weds 
ded life, Here did their few months of mutually 
happy love fly over the royal pair, with wings of 
down. A yew-tree which ſtill ſtands, I think,. 

witneſſed their fond endearments. Mary, when her 
love for Darnley intermingled itſelf in all her 

thoughts, had the figure of this yew impreſſed upon 

ber coins. 


Near Glaſgow, a cotton- work was pointed out 
to me, the machinery of which is wrought by 
ſteam. It is impoſſible to conjecture how far hu- 
nan ingenuity may yet advance in appropriating 
the powers of inanimate nature, no leſs than in ta- 
ning the ferocity and inſtructing the 2 of 


be inferior animals! 


GLascow being ſituate on a high- lying plain, 
W docs not afford fuch a comprehenſive proſpect of its 
WT extent from any place in the immediate neighbour- 
bod, as if it were ſeated either in a low vale, or 
na riſing hill. The traveller approaching this city, 
© bcholds before him, nothing but ſpires, buildings, 
wd ſmoke, ſpreading out, without any deſinite li- 
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mits. Vet, is the, proſpect grand and intereſtitigi 
It ſuggeſts naturally to the recollection, all that dig. 


nity and thole honours which man derives from the | 
moſt ſplendid exertions of Art, and the happieſt ſo: W 
cial union; 144 2M %h 


GLAscow is one of the moſt ancient towns in N 
Scotland. It owes its riſe to a St Mungo, or Ren. 
gern, who firſt preached chriſtianity to the rude in · MW 
habitants-of the neighbourhood, took up his reſi- WM 
dence here, made this a ſeat for the celebration of 
religious worſhip, and drew about him a few con- 
verts, who reſorted to receive his inſtructions, to 
contemplate his life, and to enjoy the protection of W 
His ſanctity. Glaſgow became, in conſequence, 3 7 
Biſhop's See. Kentigern's ſeat was filled by a'regu- WM 
lar ſeries of ſucceſſors. The piety of kings and of 
nobles enriched this See with ſucceſſive endowments, 
When Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed through Scot- 
land; Scotland united into one monarchy x And 
the Scottiſh Church emancipated from its depen- 
dence on the See of York; Glaſgow then became 
the ſecond of the two HEY of en ; 
mee! wor only to St Andrews. 


Aero this progreſs of its Epiſcopal 1 the . 
population of Glaſgow increaſed, and its buildings ; 
became numerous. * . thatched chapel-of : 

| Eentigern iſ 
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trntigern gave place to a noble and ſpacious cathe - 
anl. Proviſion was made for a numerous body of 
Wcirgy, who might here celebrate the rites of the 
W 1omiſh worſhip in all their ſplendour. Many of 
ee vaſſals of the Clergy were aſſembled about them. 
ve inferior clergy with many, of the gentry natural- 
yreſorted from the neighbourhood, to the biſhop's 
Wort. Artiſans and merchants were invited hither. 
WJ Glaſgow thus grew to ſome magnitude; and af 
ned no mean rank among the riſing cities of 
WI cotland, | 2 


Ar length, an Univerſity was eſtabliſhed here. 
me numbers of ſtudents who reſorted hither for in- 
WT icon, increaſed the population, at the ſame time 
W while the buildings of the univerſity enlarged the 
Wetent of this city. Not only ſtudents,” but parents 
ih their families would naturally come hither for 
be advantages of the univerſity : while additional 
rerchants and artiſans became neceſſary to furniſh 
e accommodations of life to the increaſing num- 
Je of the idle and the ſtudious. 


W Scarep in the middle of one of the richeſt diſ- 
nas in Scotland; a diſtrict inhabited, too, by many 
WE toble families, and having in it a number of religi- 
| : bus houſes ; Glaſgow having once attained to ſome 
WF ignity as a city, became a common centre,—a . 
Vo. II. Fff market, 
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market, and a place of meeting to the inhabltantsof 
the circumjacent country; and as that was ſo popu. 


tous, derived from this circumſtance, ' great addi. 
tional mim favourable to its progreſs. 


App to theſe advantages, that it was nobly fit. 
ate on a navigable river. The city of Dumbarton 
ſtands indeed nearer to the mouth of the frith. And 
it might have been ſuppoſed that Dumbarton, the 
ancient capital of the Britons of Strath-· Clyde, and 
having Rill a caſtle, might have, much more readily 
than Glafgow, become the firſt mercantile city in 
the Weſt of Scotland. But, the reſidence of a gar-W 
riſon could give few advantages,—in compariſon 
with the reſidence of an arch-biſhop and a legion off 
clergy. Dumbarton, as a place of military ſtrength, 
was liable to ſuffer from all the ravages of war, at a 
time when peace was hardly known in Scotland: 
While Ghſgow was ſecure under the facred protec-l 
tion of religion. Glaſgow had riſen to a ſuperiori-W 
ty above all the towns by which it might poſſibly 
have been rivalled in trade or manufacture, before 
trade or manufacture had begun to enrich any of 


| 
| 
| 


the towns of Scotland. When thoſe began to bei ad 
cultivated ; Glaſgow had population and wealth, i 
and an inland trade which the others wanted; and (0 
an 


was at the ſame time little behind them in ths poſ. 
| ſlow 
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ſeſion of all the other advantages for induſtry and 
traffic, 148 k 


WHEN the citizens of Glaſgow began then, to 
turn their attention to trade; Dumbarton firſt, — 
nd afterwards Greenock and Port-Glaſgow became 
WJ harbours for their ſhipping, and places of ſtore for 
oy their goods. Adding a foreign to an inland trade, 
WF thcy.roſe thus gradually to a condition more and 
more thriving. At the time when the fiſhery of the 
WT 5cottiſh coaſts, and of the northern ſeas was proſe- 
ated with the greateſt ſucceſs by Scotchmen, Glaſ- 
vo had its ſhare in that fiſhery, and derived from 
no inconſiderable acceſſion of wealth. Even after 
BY that fiſhery was won from us, by the Dutch, and af- 
er the decline of Catholiciſm in Europe, and the 
KY increaſing preference for freſh proviſions had leſſen- 
„ad the demand for falted fiſh : Glaſgow continued 

Joo avail itſelf of thoſe ſhoals of herrings which fre- 
; BY uent the mouth of the Clyde. 


ils the courſe of the laſt century, Glaſgow, with 

WJ the reſt of Scotland continued to languiſh, without 
: dvancing in trade or opulence, above that height 
W which it had reached before the acceſſion ot James VI. 
No the throne of England. The citizens of Glaſgow. 
nd its neighbourhood acted the part of zealous, and 
uritanical Preſby terians, in the religious diſſentions 
| | n which 
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which in the laſt century prevailed in 5cotand. 
They had equally diſtinguiſhed themſelves by re. 
forming zeal at the overthrow of Popery. It wag : 
indeed natural for them to do ſo : They had ſeen 
the Popiſh Clergy in all their wealth, in all their 
pomp, in all their luxury: And the influence of their 
Univerſity muſt have rendered them more quick. 
ſighted than many others in the detection of errours, M 


Tre Revolution firſt, -and afterwards the Union 
awakened anew the energies of Trade among the i 
inhabitants of Glaſgow. They began to eſtabliſh 
manufactures, and to extend their commerce to all 7 
quarters of the world, The manufactures of car, 
pets and other woollen- ſtuffs ,—of linens of all diffe. 
rent fabrics, of leather, —of iron, of earthen- f 
ware, - of ſoap, of glaſs,---and of various other ar. N 
ticles were eſtabliſhed among them. Ihe linen- ma. 5 
nufacture became their ſtaple manufacture. Mean- 8 
while, our Colonies in North-America were advan- 
cing faſt. Glaſgow opened a trade with them. It ? 
was enlarged to a vaſt extent. All articles of the 
produce or manufacture of the adjacent parts off 
Scotland, all that they could import with ſuch ad- 
vantage as to render them fit for re. exportation, 
were eagerly carried out by the merchants of Glaſ- 
gow to ſupply the wants of America. Tobacco, 
Again, tar, logs, and the other products of America ; 

| Were 
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were as eagerly imported, and either diſperſed 
through the country, or re- exported to various 
quarters, Crowds of young men reſorting from all 
the Welt of Scotland, failed from Glaſgow, to ſettle 
in America. Many of the merchants of Glaſgow 
had warehouſes in the towns of America, managed 
by a brother, a couſin, a clerk, or a partner. The 
trade with the Weſt Indies was equally a branch of 
the Commerce of Glaſgow : and there was the ſame 
intimacy of connection between the merchants of 
Glaſgow and the merchants and planters in our 
Weſt Indies. From the termination of the War 
by the Peace of 1763, eſpecially, had the trade of 
Glaſgow been amazingly increaſed. Our Colonies 
became much more flouriſhing after that event than 
they had ever before been: and with their proſpe- 
rity was that of Glaſgow moſt gfſentially eonnected. 
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Taz American War was a dreadful ſtroke to Glaſ- 
gow. Long credits had been always given to Ame- 
rica, Conſequently, when the War broke out, many 
American debts are well-known to have remained 
unpaid. The itock and the means of employing it 
were taken away at once. Many a failure enſued 
in Glaſgow : and the advancement of this city was 
thus for a while arreſted. Fven then however, the 
merchants of Glaſgow are faid not to have been 
univerſally loſers by the American War. All the 
artifices 
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artifices of traffic were naturally tried to recover 
loſſes and to prolong the trade. At the concluſion 
of the War, they had hopes to renew a commerce 
which they regarded as their beſt hope. It was re. 
newed. But, they renewed it with ſuch eagerneſs, 
and carried out quantities of goods ſo much larger 
than the Americans needed, or at leaſt had money to 
pay for, that they were again loſers. Their trade 
with America is now much leſs conſiderable than it 
was before the American war. | 


Finpinc their trade cramped, they have; ſince 
the American War, turned their chief attention to 
their manufactures. All their former manufactures 
have been enlarged,---and that of cotton in all its 
branches has been introduced among them, and pro- 
ſecuted with the moſt enterpriſing earneſtneſs. The 
merchants and manufacturers of Glaſgow are pro- 
prietors of moſt of the cotton-works through Scot- 
land. This is the centre from which the ſpirit, the 
energies of manufacture are ſpread out over 'the 
whole kingdom. Hence is the whole of Renfrew- 
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ſhire and a great part of Lanerk-ſhire in ſome ſort I 
one large ſtraggling manufacturing town. With 
their manufactures, the providers of the raw. mate» ü 


rials, and the exporters of the manufactured goods 
have neceſſarily increaſed. The numbers of thoſe 
who haye acquired fortunes have increaſed with the 

i numbers 


numbers of thoſe who are buſy in the acquiſition, 
The artiſans who furniſh the neceſſaries of life; the 
miniſters of elegance and of luxury have all become 
more numerous. The buildings have been ama- 
zingly enlarged. The modes of life have become 
more luxurious: and Glaſgow has increaſed to be 
one of the largeſt towns in Britain, and one of the 
moſt elegant in Europe. 
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I am not ſure, that the Univerſity of Glaſgow 
has continued to advance, with the advancement 
of the city. It has had a ſucceſſion, however, oc 
men of learning and abilities for Profeſſors, ſince 
the days at leaſt of Baillie, of Burnet, and of Sin- 
lair,---that profeſſor of moral philoſophy in Glaſ- 
zow, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the compoſition 
and the publication of Satan's. Inviſible World Diſs 
covered, The merits of that eminent moral philo- 
lopher, Dr Hutcheſon, are univerſally known. He 
was a follower of Shaft/bury, more clear, more pre- 
riſe, more eloquent than his maſter. He is ſaid to 
have been amiable in his manners, as that Benevo- 
ence into which he wiſhed to reſolve all the mo- 


* 
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old, he was accuſtomed to walk about while 
te diſcourſed to his pupils. If he ſucceeded not in 
la attempts to aſcertain the moſt general facts con- 
erning the nature and the origin of our ſentiments 
| of 


WJ difcations of virtue. Like the Peripatetict of | 
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of virtue; thoſe who have come after him; buwe 
not been more ſucceſsful than he; The taſ# remaini 
yet to be performed.---Leechman, the friend and bio- 
grapher of Hutcheſon, and amiable and reſpectable 


as he, was another ornament of the Univerſity of 
Glaſgow. Here too flouriſhed Dunlop and Moore 
eminent in Greek; and Roſs praiſed by Melmoth fot 
his annotations on ſome parts of Cicero's works, 


The late Dr Adam Smith the friend of Hume, and 
diſtinguiſhed through Europe chiefly for his emi- 
nence in commercial philoſophy, with the preſent | 
age, one of the moſt favourite branches, of ſcience, 


received his early education at the univerſity of 
Glaſgow ; went from Glaſgow, an exhibitioner, to 


ſtudy at Oxford; and after his return became Pro» 
feſſor of Moral Philoſophy here. After teaching 


this ſcience for ſome time, with high reputation in 


this Univerſity ; he was invited to travel with the 
Duke of Buccleugh. He ſpent his latter years in 


Edinburgh, in the office of a Commiſſioner of the 
Cuſtoms. His Theory of Moral Sentiments 1s a very 
beautiful compoſition. Like the Theories of Hut- 


cheſon, it is illuſtrated by many fine, particular 
ethical truths : But as little is Sympathy as that B-. 
nevolence of which it is a modification, the moſt ge- 
neral principle on which our perception of Morality | 
depends: the human heart knows not in its moral 
exertions, thoſe turnings and doublings which he 

has 
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has aſcribed to it; Sympathy is but one of many 
rills deſcending from the great ſpring of all our mo- 
tal ſentiments. In his Wealth of Nations, the meta- 
phyſics of commerce have been, for the firſt time 
kilfully taught. His Friends ſpeak in terms of ad- 
miration of his genius, his taſte, and his know- 
edge, which ſeem to convey Kill higher ideas of his 
character,than do his works, although ſurely a- 
mong the . moſt perfect of human compoſitions. 
Smith was ſucceeded, in the chair of Moral Philoſo- 
jby by Reid, the great and ſucceſsful opponent of 
the Ideal Philoſophy. While in Aberdeen, Dr Reid 
had publiſhed his Enquiry concerning the Senſes, in 
which the ſceptical metaphyſics of Hume and Berk- 
ly were refuted with more of philoſophical preci- 
fon, than by any other of that legion of adverſaries 
whoſe oppoſition Hume rouſed againſt himſelf. Af. 
ter continuing long to oppoſe Hume's principles from 
the profeſſor's chair, Reid has in his old age, given 
to the world two quarto volumes on the Intellectual 
and the Active Power of Man; in which he has cer- 
tainly proved, that the unaccountable abſurdities and 
inconſiſtencies of the Ideal Philoſophy have general- 
y originated in a ſtrangely unthinking aſcription, - 
without evidence, and indeed againſt all appearances 
of the qualities of Matter to Mind; and from the 
very incorrect application of language and alluſions 
appropriated to the deſcription of material objects. 
Vo. II. Gg g in 
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in ſpeaking of mind. Dr Wilſon, profeſſor of 
tronomy in this Univerſity, is equally eminent as M 
Philoſopher and as a Type-Founder ; in the latte 
character, he is perhaps without an equal in Europe 
The Critical and the Poeticat works of Mr Rich 
ardſon, profeſſor of Humanity here, are very ge 
nerally read and admired. Although Glaſgow beth 
ſeat of no Supreme Court of Juſtice ; yet has it be 
came famous, above almoſt every other place in Bri 
tain as a ſchool for Law; Mr Millar, the profeſſo 
of the ſcience of Law, in this Univerſity, is wel 
known by his work on the Piſtinctions of Ranks 
and by his Hiftorical Eſſay on the Engliſh Conſtitu 
tion. Tt is to hear his Lectures on the firſt Element 
of Juriſprudence and Government,---on the Romag 
or Civil,---on the Scotch,---and on the Engliſh 
that ſtudents reſort hither from all quarters of B 
tain. Glaſgow is, in ſhort, famous as a ſchool fo 
Law, as Edinburgh as a ſchool for medicine. 


Taz exertions which were made by two privat 
traders, the late Robert and Andrew Foulis, to elt: 
bliſh here an Academy for Painting, are not ur 
known to the world. The undertaking beſpoke 
degree of taſte, of patriotiſm, of enterprize, whi 
certainly merited royal or national encouragement 
It met with no ſuch encouragement ; and failed 
ſueceſs. The editions of the Greek, the Roma! 
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ud the Engliſh claſſics which were publiſhed by the 


ßes are known and admired through all Europe. 


ſhe luſtre is not faint, which theſe men have re- 


rated on their country. More learned editions of 


he claſſics have indeed iſſued from the preſſes of 
be Engliſh Univerſities : but none more beautiful 
more correct, than thoſe which the Fouliſes have 
{nt into the world from the preſs of the Univerſity 
«> Glaſgow, 


Her is a good Grammar. School, under excellent 
mnagement; and were it not, that the Scotch uni- 
erally allot too ſhort a time for the initiation of 
their youth in the principles of claſſical learning. 
ud that the exerciſes are injudicious which we 
have been long accuſtomed to preſcribe in our 
chools; No ſeminary could be better calculated for 
the earlier education of youth in this important 
anch of liberal education, 


Taar political ferment which had begun to be 
alt in Glaſgow when I had paſſed through it into 
Galloway, had by this time riſen high, Many an Aſ- 
bcation of Friends of the People had been formed 
n Glaſgow ; the works of Maſter Thomas Paine 
rere univerſally read; and to aſſiſt the political 
ludies of the poor, abridgements and excerpts of 
de works of this Great Reformer of Nations were 

Gg8g 2 aſliduouſly 
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afliduouſly circulated. A young man who' had 
ſtudied law, and had, ſome years before, begun to 
practiſe, but with little ſucceſs, at the Scottiſh Bar, 
had taken it upon him to act as the great apoſtle of 
Reform in this neighbourhood. Many of the mn. 
nufacturers were ignorant enough of their own 
true intereſts, to promote the cry, of reform, and 
to ſtir up a political buſtle in their Work- hops. 
When the labourer received his weekly wages, and 
went to the alehouſe or dram-ſhop ; the wickedneſ 
and worthleſſneſs of the great; the importance off 
the poor; the equalization of ranks, and the nes 
diviſion of property were moſt ſeductive themes} 
which gave a richer reliſh to his ale, and new pow. | 
ers of intoxication to his whiſky. It was charm4 
ing, when his wages were exhauſted, and not 
drop of more liquor could be obtained, to curſe 
the conſtitution which kept him poor. And when 
obliged to return unwillingly to labour, it gave him 
ſome ſatisfaction, to pray for damnation on Kings 
miniſters, peers, and penſioners. Seeing that th 
laws of our country leave to every individual very 
extenſive liberty of word and action; the party cally 
ing themſelves Friends of the People ſeemed willing 
to try whether they could not . thoſe bounds 
extenſive as they might | be.— 

ly 
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Ir would have been difficult to perſuade the men 
of trace and property who were leaders in the buf- 
tle of reform, that they were, with their own hands, 
working out miſchief to themſelves ;---or- to per- 
ſuade the poor that all this would end not in ma- 
king them rich and great, but in bringing diſtreſs 
on themſelves, while it might involve in embarraſy- - 
ments thoſe ſuperiors whom they envied. But, 
while I have prepared to lay before the public, theſe. 
notes of obſervations which I made in my harveſt-jour- 
ney: ſuch conſequenaes have actually followed from 
that French Diſeaſe with which the inhabitants of 
Britain were, in the end of laſt year, infected. 
The firſt conſequence, was, that the work. men 
in the manufactures, having much of that time 


which they had formerly ſpent in induſtry, con- 


ſumed amid their political cares, began to de- 
mand * wages from their employers, and to 
require thoſe wages, before they were due. Their 
employers, meanwhile, obtaining leſs labour from 
them than formerly, were diſtreſſed for want of 
hands, to enable them to anſwer their orders. 
But, from theſe circumſtances, little miſchief re- 
ſuited ; for, as we manufactured at that time for 
all the continent; we could infiſt on our own prices, 
and---to a certain lengh---take our own time. But, 
when the labourers in thoſe manufactures, of which 
the products were, for the moſt part exported, re- 
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quired higher wages; the prices of the neceſſaries 
and conveniencies of life were, at tþe ſame time, 
raiſed upon them: The colliers required additional 
wages : The ſervants of the farmers thought that 
their maſters might well give them higher wages, and 
might think themſelves happily off that their plough- 
men and threſhers did not demand equal ſhares in 
their ſtock. The taylor, the ſhoemaker, the ba- 
ker, in ſhort every artiſan, and all who had any 
thing to ſell, demanded higher prices and higher 
wages. Thus far all went wonderfully well. The 
employers and the buyers were generally obliged to 
yield. The workmen exulted in their ſucceſs : and 
the Friends of the People claimed their thanks. But, 
a ſtorm was brewing. 


Our good neighbours, the French, were, by 
ſome means or other, particularly informed cons 
cerning all theſe little matters. Some ſay that 
among other means uſed to inform them, our un- 
principled newſpapers, the inſets of a day, which 
began about that time to be publiſhed; and have 
fince diſappeared, were carefully tranſmitred to cer- 
tain members of the French National Aſſembly, who 
were proprietors and editors of French Newſpapers, 
and ſent hither, in return, among other things, 
copies of their own Papers. In thoſe Newſpapers 
of ours, the moſt diſagrecable facts were inflamed, 

of 
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of purpoſe, it is ſaid, to raiſe the importance of the 
Publiſhers with their French Friends. However 
theſe things may be; the French were fluſhed with the 
hope of ſharing with' the Friends of the People, in 
the plunder of Britain. Full of this hope, they no 
longer ſtrove to conciliate the favour of the Britiſh 
Government. They ceaſed to confeſs that Britain 
had preceded them in the career of Freedom, and 
that the pattern of Britiſh Law and Liberty was the 
beſt they could imitate. Our Allies were no longer 
reſpected; our eſteem was no longer courted. All 
the wiſh and hope of thoſe republican knaves or en- 
thuſiaſts, was to find ſome pretence of declaring 
war againſt us, without offending thoſe Britiſh Ad- 
mirers whom they fancied ready to join them, and 
to draw the nation after them. In vain did our 
Government ftrive to maintain peace, without for- 
feiting the national honour, or riſking our national 
exiſtence. The French believed all Britain impa- 
tient to be fraternized, and to receive them into a 
community of gods. Holland was invaded. Our 
humanity was inſulted. Our Friends to the People 
named the day when Dumourier was to raiſe his 
banner in triumph, on the battlements of our proud- 
eſt citadels. 


Wnar part remained for our Government to 
2&? Either to oppoſe thoſe robbers of the Nations, 
1 
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| Who ravaged the earth, under the maſk of polig. 
tical enthuſiaſm, or to give up the State to diſſolu- 
tion, and the iſland to plunder. Wiſe and vigorous 
meaſures were immediately taken. To the aſtoniſh. 
ment and utter confuſion of the French and theif 
correipondents, every wiſe and virtuous ſubject 
earneſtly ſtrengthened the hands of Government. 
Troops have been levied and ſent to the aid of gur 
allies: Our fleets have been equipped, and ſent out, 
to annoy our enemies, to guard our coaſts; and to 
protect our Trade. Deprived of the reſources which 
they had found in their commercial intercourſe 
with Britain; the French have been reduced to ex- 
tremities of hunger and nakedneſs. Their attempts 
on Folland have miſerably miſgiven. They have 
retreated in diſgrace from the ravaged Netherlands. 
Ruin hovers over them; as the vulture over the field 
of carnage. Our arms are crowned with glory, 
When Anne commanded, and when Marlboroughffought. 
We recover that vigour of character; which was be: 


ginning to be relaxed and diflolved by the influence] 
of Peace, and of that Trade and thoſe Arts which 
Peace naturally foſtered. But, what of all this ?M;.. 
alas! what domeſtic diſtreſs have we not in 
the mean time ſuffered ?—=- | 4 net 
| lit 

SteeLyiNG that /pecie which is neceflary to dM: 
fray our foreign cxpences in the war; the Bank of inc 
Englands, 
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Fngland have been obliged to withdraw in part 
their ſupport from our merchants and man ufac- 
urers. The reſtrictions which war neceſſarily lays 
on Trade, by enhancing its expences and increaſing 
its riſk, however moderated by. circumſtances, muſt 
aways be greatly injurious to a commercial Nation 
like the Britiſh. But, the Correſpondence carried on 
between Britain and Frange had been of ſuch a peculi- 
ir nature, and the conduct of the French ſo ſingularly 
inſidious z that extraordinary exertions became ne- 
cellary to check all ſuch correſpondence, and to pre- 
rent the French from combatting us with our own 
wealth and our own ftrength, Hence were the 
merchant's goods left in his hands; and the oppor- 
unity of bringing them to the market cut off. His 
bills could not be honoured, fince he had not been 
ble to transfer his goods. Bankruptcy neceſſarily 
enſued wherever the merchant's ſtock was not in 
ready caſh. It was not enough for him to be rich 
in goods or in bills granted by another merchant. 
Lxpcrichge” of theſe diſadvantages in. one or two in- 
ances, dread of them in others, and a ſenſe of the 
nconvenience of the circumſtances to the influence 
which trade wi now ſubjected, produced a ge- 
rcral alarm through the kingdom. If Public Cre- 
lit remained ſecure ; Private Credit was, b er 
br a time ſhaken. Nothing but anxiety, doubt, 
ind diſtreſs, was to be ſeen through all the com- 
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mercial towns of Britain. The rich, if manufac. 
turers or merchants were in diſtreſs. And how W 
then, muſt the poor have been who depended upon : 
them ? | | F : 


AL. theſe events have happened, in conſequence Þ 
of that political frenzy which was weakly or wicked. 
ly ſtirred up among us, by the admirers or adhe- 
rents of the French. The buſtle made by the Friends 
of the People filled the minds of the labouring and 
the trading part of the community with ideas of : 
their political importance and of their ſkill in Legiſ- 
htion and Government, which raiſed them above 
aſſiduous application to labour or the negociations 
of buſineſs : The labourers were, in conſequence, 
obliged to demand higher wages for that little la- 
bour which they ſulkily performed : and the traders, 
amid the difficulties to which they were ſubjected 
by the turbulence and indolence of the labourers 
were obliged to fupport their trade by Ruinous ex- 
ertions of credit, and to trade with the balance on 
the wrong ſide in their books: The French were 
encouraged by theſe appearances, and theſe alone, 
to commence hoſtilities againſt us: Our neceſſary 


oppoſition to the progreſs of their arms has fettered i 
our trade: The temporary expedients of our traders nc 
have been at the ſame time exhauſted ; and the next Wl tic 


events in the chain have been Bankruptcies, the 
| ünmidion 
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WT imilion of workmen, the ſhutting up of work- 
bops, hunger, nakedneſs, beggary, and among the 
Vor, all the diſtreſſes of want. 5 


WM FoxTuNaTELY the exertions of the wiſer and 
gore virtuous part of the community have tilled 

de bray of civil diſſenſion; while our Legiſlature 
nd our Government have interfered, to ſupport 
or tottering commercial credit. The alarm is now 
BY over. Induſtry returns by degrees to its former 
channel: Even amid the inconveniencies of war, 
„bur trade is again likely to advance in a career of 
BY proſperity. But, till the evils of a war in which 
Le have been thus miſchievouſly involved by pre- 
ended patriots, ſhall terminate; our trade and ma- 
ufactures cannot regain that flouriſhing condition 
In which we lately beheld them. Thus, to uſe an 
W ppoſite Iriciſm, have our People gained a loſs by the 
W oflicious ſervices of their pretended Friends. Yet, 
kt us rejoice that they have been checked in the 
career of Reform, before they could hurry to that 
ſitch of Reformation which their Admired French 
have attained. Glaſgow has not yet been reduced 
to the deſolation and the deſpair of Lyons. Shops 
ud warehouſes have not been pillaged, now by the 
mob maddened by want ; and now by the tax-ga- 
W therers of an anarchical Government. The pro- 
duce of our harveſts has not been left to rot, un- 
Hhh 2 reaped 
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reaped in the fields. The farmer has not been rob. 
bed of that little grain which he had reſerved for 
bread to his family, and for ſeed againſt the return. 
ing Spring. | | 
Reviewing the notes which I had jotted down 
concerning the ſtate ot Glaſgow, when | viſited it 
in October and November laſt; and comparing 
them with the events of the winter ; I have been 
in{enfi.ly led into theſe reſlections. I have indulged 
in them the more readily ; becauſe I think that the 
chain of unhappy events which 1 have here traced, 
— have taken their firſt origin, in a good meaſure,— 
from the NECESSARY CHARACTER AN MANNERS of 
the Manufaeturing Poor, crowded together in Great 
Towns, nit diſtributed over the country From 'the 
IMPERFECT EDUCATION, and the EARLY HABITS or 
FROFLIGACY, which indeed our Youth in general, but 
eſpccially the children of the manufatturing poor, "inha- 
bitants of great towns, acquire; — From the MANIFEST 
DECLINE of RELIGION, of GOOD MORALS, and DE- 
CENCY OF MANNERS IN THE LAND. Our Clergy, 
friendly ever to the union of Order and Freedom, 
have dittinguithed themſelves by an active oppoſi- 
tion to the late efforts of ſedition. But, let me 
neither be laughed at, as aſſuming the character of 
A Cenſor morum, without due àttention to Time and 
Circumſtances,---nor reproached and frowned upon, 
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as petulantly impertinent,—If I here adjure them, 
by the ſincerity of their relig.ou> profeſſions, by that 
maſter in whoſe name, and under whole auth rity 
they preach, To lay the axe ta the root of the tree, 
and to rerew that earneſt watchfulneſs over the 
manners of their people, which was once thought 
the firſt duty of a miniſter of the Goſpel. There 
was a time when a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland uſed to viſit the families in his pariſh one 
after another, —obſerving carefully the manners and 
enquiring into the religious belief and knowledge 
of each individual in every family,—round after 
round,— without intermiſhon ; when he was ever 
ready to draw the curtain of the bed of ſickneſs, 


and to liſten with ſoothing ſympathy to the tale of 


ſorrow; regarded even the meaneſt individuals in 
his flock, as his children, and was regarded -by 
them with fihal affection, and with more than. filial 
veneration. Alas! is that time now no more? Are 
the ties diſſolved which once united the Paſtor with 
his flock? The progreſs of refinemept may be in 
part the cauſe. But, it is a pernicious refinement 
which produces ſuch effects. If the circumſtances 
of Great Towns render it impoſſible for their clergy 
to keep there ſo watchful an eye over the conduct 
of their people; I aſk no better proof that Great 
Towns are deſtructive to the virtue, and by conſe- 
quence to the civil and political exiſtence of every 
| ſtats 
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| Rate in which they are ſuffered to increaſe to ſuch an 
unhappy magnitude.—What might not be accom. 
pliſhed upon the minds of the people, by the liberality 
of the preſent clergy of the Church of Scotland, ca- 
operating with the zeal, and the unwearied aſſiduity 
which diſtinguiſhed the clergy of the ſame Church 
in a former period? It is not wonderful, that Eſta 
bliſhed Religion ſhould begin to be held unneceſſary 
to the well-being of a State, when our Eſtabliſhed 
Clergy are inſenſibly ſurrendering that authority 


over the ſentiments and manners of their people | 
which hearty and unremitted induſtry in all the | 


duties of their office never fails to eſtabliſh them in, 
I may be blamed for throwing out theſe hints, 
But, I were the baſeſt of Traitors, if after once pre. 
ſuming to ſpeak of the Good and Evil of my coun» 
try; 1 ſhould not ſpeak out to the beſt of my 
judgment, of the firſt cauſes upon which theſe de- 


pend. 


From GLascow to $STIRLING. 


FROM Glaſgow I proceeded to Kirkintilloch 
meaning to return to Edinburgh, by the way of 
Stirling and Perth. It was the evening before ſome 
cattle. market: and the way by which I paſſed out 
of the City, was crowded with cattle and their 
drivers. I was once or twice preſſed to make 3 


purchaſo 


purchaſe of cattle; as I happened to look upon 
them with an eye which ſeemed to the drivers to 
beſpeak an intention to aſk the price. With one, I 
entered into converſation, and learned that he 
brought his cattle from the Mackenzie's country in 
the North Highlands. By converſing with another 
traveller, with whom I fell into company, I learned 
what ſeemed to me an odd and ridiculous enough 
anecdote concerning a late ſchiſm among the Bap- 
tiſts in Glaſgow. My informer was himſelf of that 
Society, had ſufficient acceſs to know the truth of 
the fact, and did not tell it as a ſubject for either 
wonder or laughter: fo that I made no difficulty of 
believing him. A hdy who was to be baptiſed 
vpon entering into this Baptiſt communion, being 
fo tender, that, without danger to her health, ſhe 
could not be dipped in cold water: The water for 
her uſe in this ceremony, was therefore made luke- 
warm: But, ſuch a heinous violation of the rules 
of Baptiſm did this warming of the water appear to 
a number in the Baptiſt ſociety, that they would no 
longer hold communion with thoſe who had con- 
ſented to it : A ſchiſm enſued, and a new congre- 
gation was formed. Thus do the Imagination and 
the Paſſions of the human heart magnify trifles 
bt as air to weight and magnitude. 
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Near Kirkintilloch | overtook two of the inhabi⸗ 
tants of that village, on their way home from Glaſ: 
gow, I was glad to join them : for it was dark, 
and I was now alone. Aſking their news, I was 
anſwered, that their chief news, was the hope of 
the new diviſion of property to be obtained by the 
excrtions of the Friends of the People. They were 
readier in quoting Paine's writings, than I ſhould 
poſſibly have found them in their Bible. They 
{poke with exultation of a Society of Friends to the 
People which had been formed in their town, 


 K1rRKINTILLOCH is a Burgh of Barony of ancient 
erection. The lands belonging to the burgh, under 
the name and character of Burgh-roods are far from 
inconfiderable. It may contain ſome hundreds of 
inhabitants. Weaving is one of the chief employ- 
ments of theſe townſmen. I ſuppoſe that they are 
chiefly weavers employed by the manufacturers of 
Glaſgow, not maſter-· manufacturers, who reſide here, 
The women of the town and the circumjacent 
country earn not a little by ſpinning. A cotton- 
work was ſome time ſince tried, but, through what 
cauſes I know not, proved unſucceſsful, and was 
given up. The grounds round Kirkintilloch are 
under more careleſs cultivation, than 1 ſhould have 
expected, in a neighbuurhood where acceſs to good 


markets is ſo eaſy. 


Tax 
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Tas town is ſituate on the river Kelvin, and 
nearly, I think, on a Roman ſtation. The Roman 

wall, extending between Abercorn on the Frith of 
Forth, and Dunglaſs on the Clyde, near Dunbarton; 
and forming the northern boundary of the province 
of Valentia, paſſed this way, and is {till diſtinctly tra- 
ced in the vicinity of Kirkintilloch. The preſent 
policy of this iſland requires not walls to divide the 
inhabitants of one part from thoſe of another, but 
channels of intercourſe, by which they may be vir- 
tually brought nearer together. The canal between 
the Forth and the Clyde runs, in ſome parts of its 
length, in a parallel line with the Roman wall; 
in others, encroaches upon, or breaks through it. 
This canal has been much an object of Public At- 
tention for theſe good many years bypaſt, and has 
been too often deſcribed, to leave me reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that any deſcription which I could here give of 
it, might prove intereſting to my reader. The uti- 
lities lkely to reſult from ſuch a junction of our 
eaſt and weſt coaſts were ſufficiently evident, before 
the undertaking was begun. The induſtry of the 
whole country was animated by its progreſs. Al- 
though not yet long finiſhed; it begins already to 
afford liberal returns to thoſe at whoſe expence it 


was executed. And when Trade ſhall once have 


accuſtomed itſelf to this channel; I doubt not that the 
Proprietors may come to divide their twenty, thir- 
Vol. II. =_ ty. 
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ty, or forty per cent. on the Forth and Clyde Na- 
vigation ;—juſt as well as do the ſharers in the pro- 
fits of many of the canals in England — 


SINCE I returned from my little journey,—in the 
end of the laſt, and in the beginning of the preſent 
year; another canal has been projected, — to be car. 
ried between Edinburgh, and theſe vaſt ſtrata of 
pit- coal in Lanerkſhire. For, the colliers, infected 
with the ſame frenzy which has lately predominated 


among our other workmen, inſiſted, like the others, 


on an augmentation of wages. The coal - maſters 
availed themſelves of the pretence, to demand an 
increaſed price for their coals, not ſimply equiva- 
lent to the additional wages which they were obliged 
to pay to their workmen, but fuch as, at the fame 
time, greatly to enlarge their own gains. Fuel is, 
in theſe cold regions, among the prime neceſſaries 
of human life. The riſing price of feul may well 
de remembered to have produced among us, in 
our towns eſpecially, and in the feats of manufac- 
ture, general alarm and diſtreſs. Thoſe mechanics 
who had, almoſt riotouſly inſiſted upon an augmen- 
tation of their own wages, clamoured grievoully at 
that increaſed price for feul which they were oblig- 
ed to pay, in conſequence of the colliers having ſuc- 
ceeded in the ſame demand. Extraordinary expe- 
dients were employed for the relief of the poor. 
Among 
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Among other means ſuggeſted to the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, to enable them to obtain coals at a more 
moderate price, was, that of cutting this canal, on 
which coals might be imported cheap from Lanerk- 
ſhire. The idea was at firſt eagerly embraced. A 
ſubſcription was opened, and ſeemed likely to be 
ſpeedily filled up. But, the diſtreſs which ſuggeſt- 
ed the ſcheme has come to be leſs fenſibly felt; and 
| have not for ſome time heard any noiſe about this 
new canal, Yet, I fuppoſe that meaſures have be- 
gun to be taken for its accompliſhment. 


Nor far beyond Kirkintillech,. I found Kilſyth, à 
village familar in fize, inhabited chiefly by labour- 
ers in the cotton and linen manufacture, and plea- 
ſantly enough ſituate. 


ConTINUmG my journey towards Stirling, I was 
directed to take a very indifferent road which leads 
up a height and acroſs a wide and very wild muir. 
This is the old road : Had I been fortunate enough 
to be better directed, I ſhould have travelled round 
the baſe of the hill, along a level and well-made road. 
From the height I enjoyed an extenſive proſpect of 
the country lying below, to the ſouth and the ſouth. 
weſt, The ſight of Falkirk with its environs be- 
ginning to aſſume an aſpect of rich cultivation, was 
not unintereſting. The wild over which I continu- 

Iii 2 ed 
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ed my journey had an air of bleakneſs which ſtruck 
me more than the heaths and hills of Galloway and 
and the weſt Highlands. Perhaps the impreſſions 
which remained on my mind after the ſcenes of cul. 
tivation which I had ſo lately left, might render this 
heath more dreary to my imagination than, I ſhould 
otherwiſe have found it. Black cattle and ſheep here 
and there animated its ſolitude. At times, as I rode 
on, I could ſee no human habitation all around. Thad 
then leiſure to reflect, that on theſe ſcenes had the Ro- 
mans ſhone in arms: Here had ſome of thoſe battles 
been moſt probably fought, which have been celebra- 
ted in the ſongs of Oſſian and his contemporary bards; 
Here 1 had to paſs the river Carran, one of the moſtpoy 
etical ſtreams in Scotland: And on it ſtood the famous 
Dunipace, repreſented by Buchanan, as the hills of 
peace,—by the late Sir James Foulis, with a better 
ſhew of probability named Dunabas, the hills of 
death. Beſide theſe ideas formed to work upon the 
fancy, and to awaken thoſe ſentiments of fond ves 
neration with which we regard the characters, the 
manners, the imagery of antiquity ; other conſider- 
ations were ſuggeſted ta my mind, by the appear- 
ance of the iron-{tone which I ſaw in great plenty 
ſcattered upon different parts of this muir. I reflec- 
ted, that the iron-works of Carron were not far dif 
tant; and was pleaſed to think that human induſ- 
try is capable of converting to uſe, even the ru; 


del} 
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deſt materials that nature furniſhes. Had I not 
been haſtening,—and by this time, with no ſmall 


impatience, to the end of my journey; I ſhould have 


certainly been induced to viſit the ſeat of a manu- 


facture which does ſo much honour to the ingenui- 


ty of our country, and which contributes ſuch a 


multitude of articles to ihe n, accommodation 
15 life. 


I was . upon the north eaſt ſide of this 


extenſive muir which ſome travellers whom I paſſed, - 


named to me Tak me down hill. As I advanced into 
the plain below, the country around and before me 
preſented an aſpect ſtill more and more pleaſing. The 
Forth; the intereſting objects on its northern banks; 
the ſpires of Stirling; the village of St Ninians; the 
famed field of Bannockburn ; and-a multitude of 
other objects, any two or three of which might ſuf. 
ficiently adorn a ſcene of moderate extent,---role all 
together to my view. The agricplture of the I»nds 
through which I here paſled, ſeemed to be impro- 
ving ; Yet, improvements did not appear to haye 
been very long tried upon it; I obſerved: ſome 
limeſtone quarries. A ſtone on the bighway fide, 
where it croſſes the field of Bannockbyrn, is faid to 


have ſupported the ſtandard of the Scottiſh army on 


the day of the eventful battle, which here finally 
defeated the ſchemes of the Engliſh Edwards for 
uniting 
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uniting the whole iſland by conqueſt, under their 
ſovereignty. The anecdote of the ſtone ſeems to 
be generally credited in the country, —on what 
grounds I know not. 


ST Ninzaw's is a village of ſome antiquity. It 
owed its origin, I think, to religion. Its church 
and ſpire were deſtroyed by the Rebels in the year 
1745. The peaſantry of the neighbourhood relate, 
with ſatisfaction—as if they believed, that Heaven 
had concerned itſelf to avenge the cauſe of their 
church, that the rebels were conſtantly unfortunate 
after this ſacrilegious act. | 


7 
4 
J 


STIRLING—and to PERTH. 


STIRLING is one of the moſt ancient cities of 
Scotland. In the earlieſt parts of its hiſtory, it 
ſeems to have been held of great importance, as a 
ſtrength, commanding the paſs between the High- 
lands and the ſouth of Scotland. It muſt have come 
into the hands of the Pics at a very early period 
after the retreat of the Romans out of Britain. I 
know not certainly whether it was ever in the hands 
of the Anglo-Saxons of Northumberland. When, 
after the union of the Scots and Picts under the 


name of the former; theſe people incroxched upon 
the 
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the Angles, on one ſide, while the Danes harraſſed 
them on another; and they were driven from the 
ſouth and the weſt of Scotland, and even con- 
fiderably within the preſent border of England; 
Stirling then fell of courſe into the hands of the 
Scotch. It became, for a time, the capital of Scot- 
land. Its caſtle, naturally ſtrong, was farther forti- 
fied with all the art of thoſe rude times; and was, 
by conſequence, a fit ſeat for royalty, at a time, 
when our kings found it neceſſary to conſult ſecu- 
rity no leſs than magniſicence. Before the reign of 
James I. indeed Edinburgh does not appear to have 
been the favourite ſeat of any of our Scottiſh mo- 
narchs, Their more northern ſeats had been Du- 
nolly or Dunftaffnaxe, Inverneſs, Scone, Forteviot,— 
and Robert III. had a caſtle near Logierait, where 
he ſpent much of the latter part of his life. The 
Pictiſh princes had reſided at Abernethy, and at Kin- 
roſs ; but J have not found, that the Scottiſh prin- 
ces ever reſided in the former of theſe places, or for 
any length of time in the latter. Dunfermline, Stir- 
ling, Linlithgow were the favourite ſeats of the Scot- 
tiſh Courts between the eſtabliſhment of the Normans 
in England, and the return of James I. from his 
captivity. TR 


 WerexntheEngliſhand the Scots contended, the for- 
mer for the ſovereignty of Scotland, and the latter for 
liberty; 
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liberty; Stirling was the ſcene of various cohteſty, 
Beſide the battle of Bannockburn fought-1 in its vis 
cinity, another, at an earlier period in the ſame 
conteſt, in which William Wallace commanded; 
was fought upon the northern fide of the Forth, 
and partly upon the bridge which was broken down 
upon the occaſion : But of this action the circum 
ſtances and the event are more doubtful than thoſe 
of the battle of Bannockburn, x03 {45 "wel 


Even during the reigns of the Jamęſet, the court 
often refided at Stirling. Here was the Earl-of 
Douglas ſtabbed by James Il! James V. who like 
ſome other great monarchs, ſometimes rambled 
through his dominions in diſguiſe, uſed; on ſuch 
occaſions, to take the name of Goodman of Balloch« 


geich ; a name taken from a part ot the hill on 


which the caſtle of Stirling ſtands. Here was FJamet 
VI. chriſtened. Here did he occaſionally. refidez 
while he continued in Scotland; and here was; his 
eldeſt ſon Henry likewiſe chriſtened. Through the 
troubles of the laſt century, and during the repeat« 
ed rebellions in which Scotland has been unfortu- 
nately involved in the preſent century; Stirling has 


been a ſcene of conteſt, and has been always regard · 


ed as a prom of 1 Unportance. 
Lace 
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Ls Edinburgh, Stirling has its principal ſtreet: 
winding up a hill. But this hill riſes with a lets 
gentle declivity than that on which the High-Street* 
of Edinburgh ſtands. The houſes appear to be, for 

the greater part, old, or at leaſt ſuch as if they have 
been rebuilt within theſe laſt hundred years, have; 
however been rebuilt nearly in their primitive fa- 
ſhion. Many of them ſeem to have been anciently 
zppropriared to purpoſes of higher dignity and mag- 
nificence, than thoſe for which they are now occu- 
pied. Thoſe in which different noble families had 
been accuſtomed to reſide, were pointed out to me. 
The old palace of the Argyle family has ſtill an 
wguſt, although deſolate appearance. Marr's pd 
hee remains unfiniſhed; as it was left by the Regent, 
but has not been demoliſhed. The walls of the cafs 
tle ſtill incloſe a number of ſtately buildings; which, 
if not disfurnifhed, and fallen into a ſtate of diſre- 
pair, both within and without, might till afford not 
elegant accommodation. Of theſe ediſices ſome 
vere built by the third and fourth of the Jameſes 3 
others, in a better ſtyle of Architecture, by James V. 
and a chapel was haſtily reared by James VI. for the 
baptiſm of his ſon Henry. Carpenters were buſy, 
converting the ancient ſtate-rooms into barracks for 
the reception-of ſoldiers,—at the time when I was 
within the walls of this caſtle. On the ſouthern: 
part of the plain below, appear the remains of the; 
Vol. II. K k k ancient 
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ancient royal gardens: in which are .obſervable; 
ſpots which ſeem to have been artificially prepared 
tor the celebration of various ſports. On the nor- 
thern ſide is an eminence from which attempts were 
at one time ineffectually made by the Rebels to can- 


nonade the caſtle. The proſpects of the adjacent 


country from the battlements of Stirling · Caſtle are 
on all ſides extenſive and intereſting. Looking to- 
wards the north. æueſt, you ſee the Forth and the Teith 
advancing from gloomy hills and a wide extent of 
level heath; winding as they approach, through a 
tract highly rich and cultivated : and meeting near 
the ſtation from which you take your view: The 


Allan, too; a ſtream celebrated in fome of our Scot- 
tif ſongs brings its waters to join them. The | 


houſe of Craig forth appears on a little inſulated 
mount, in one of the windings of the Forth, and 
ſtarting, with an highly pictureſque effect from the 


level plain in which it ſtands. At ſome remote pe- 


riod, the vaſt-heath-covered and morally plain which 


here opens with ſomewhat of a ſublime effect upon | 


the eye; has probably been one extenſive foreſt. 
The ſoil is almoſt every where covered with peat- 


earth, to a conſiderable depth.. It was formerly oc- | 


eupied ſolely for paſture for ſheep and black-cattle. 
But, the late Lord Kaimes: ſet a noble example on 
the eſtate of Blair-Drummond of 1mproving, it to 
the happieſt purpoſes of agriculture. Where the 

peat- 
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peat· earth had been cut away for fuel; beneath it, 
was every where found a rich and deep ſtratum of 
a ſtrong clayey ſoil, on which it ſeemed probable 
that the richeſt crops might be raiſed, if the moſs or 
peat earth could only be cut away from any conſi- 
derable tract. His Lordſhip had drains accordingly 

cut, and directed the farmers to clear away the moſt, 
d to place it in heaps, ſo that when rains fell, and 
ts were raiſed; it might be carried into the drains 
0 | -enches, and from them into the river; leaving 
the which at had covered, clear, and ready to 
receive the plough. The experiment ſucceeded. 
The enlightened ſuggeſter was conſequently induced 
to invite a number of families from the remoter 
Highlands; to let them leaſes of this mo/s-covered 
ground for rents at firſt very ſmall, but to riſe at 
ſtated periods in the progreſs of each leaſe. Theſe 
families were ſettled here and there in the moſs, as 
ſo many coloniſts among the woods of America. 
The ſame proceſs of clearing the ſoil was requilite 
here as in America. Roads were to be cut through 
the moraſs, juſt as if it had been a foreſt. And 
many of the ſame circumſtances ſeemed to attend the 
clearing of the ſoil from wood covering it in this 
ſtate of decay, as muſt have attended the clear- 
ing away of the wood, if it had been freſh and 
growing. Every thing however, had a reaſonable 
ſucceſs. Luxuriant crops were raiſed on ground 
K k k 2 that 


ſu ggeſtin g to be encouraged through the country, 
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that had been once thought unſuſceptible of cultivg. 
tion. The indolence of the Highlanders was rouſed 
by the proſpect of wealth which opened to them: For 
it is remarkable that although the Highlanders be in. 
dolent at home; yet they poſſeſs ſuch energy of cha. 
racter, and ſuch vigour of conſtitution, that if you 
place them, where there are objects to rouſe deſire, 
and where induſtry can avail them; ; they never fail 
to exert themſelves with a degree of activity and 
ingenuity and commonly with ſucceſs, ſuch as few 
others are capable of. . The other Landholders and 
their tenants readily imitated ſo encouraging an ex- 
ample ; however lightly they might at firſt think of 
it. Mr Home, his lordſhip's ſan, the preſent pro- 
prietor of the Eſtate of Blair-Drummond is ſaid to 
have followed out his father's views in this line, 
an! even to have improved upon them, with the 
moſt encouraging ſucceſs. | 


Ox can bardly "Uk occaſion to remember the 
late Lord Kaimes, without being at the ſame time 
led to reſlect, how much his country has been in- 
debted to him Many are the improvements in a. 
griculture, the firſt of all our arts, which he either 
ſuggeſted to his friends,—or exemplified himſelf, on 
his own eſtates,—or as one of the Truſtees for fiſh- 
eries and improvements, was principally active in 


2 
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or in trying on the forfeited eſtates. His Collec- 
tions reſpecting the municipal law of Scotland. his 
Principles of Equity, and other writings on the Phi- 
lolophy of Lay, ſufficiently beſpeak his learning and 
abilities as a lawyer. His Elements of Criticiſm give 
at once entertaining elegance to metapyhſics, and 
preciſion to criticiſm. His Sketches of the Hiſtory of 
Man teach Society to know itſelf by reviewing its 
yaried character in the different ſtages of its pro- 
greſs. His Culture of the Heart cannot but repreſent. 
him in the moſt amiable light to thoſe- who think, 
that it was the work of his old age, and that old age 
is commonly indifferent to all cares, but that. of 
lengthening out the diſcoloured thread of life, and 
looks with contempt and peeviſhneſs on the feelings 
of youth and childhogd.—Surely, while there are in 
this country, liberality of ſentiment, and public or 
private virtue, the memory of ſuch a man cannot 
ceaſe to be held in veneration ; 


Turning northward, you beholg the ruins of 
the famous abbey of Cambuſtenneth; the Abbey- 
craig, a ledge of columnar rocks riſing near the re- 
mains of the abbey; the Ochii hills extending to the 
north-eaſt ; the opening into Strathallen; and be- 
yond, the ſummits of ſome of the loftier hills in 


Perthſhire. But, the eye is moſt delighted to trace 


the winding progrels of the Forth, whergit advances 
towards 


\ 
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towards the Frith. It ſeems to linger fondly in the 
fine vale immediately below Stirling ; meandering 
in its courſe, with ſo many turnings and windings, 
that,—to fail down the river to Alloa, on the oppo. 
ſite ſide, is a paſſage of twenty, I think, or four and 
twenty miles; whereas the direct diſtance of the 
fame place, by land, is not more than fix miles, 
Stirling has ſome foreign and coaſting trade, and 
veſſels of more or leſs burthen, come up the Forth, 
almoſt cloſe to this city. Theſe alſo join to make 
the ſcene more intereſting. And ſtill as the eye ex- 
tends its view down the river, towards the verge of 
the horizon, the proſpect is richer, more animated, 
and more beautiful. To particularize the numerous 
objects which enter into it,—were an endleſs taſk, 
In the times when this country was frequently 
_ ravaged either, in conſequence of feuds among its 
native inhabitants, or by the incurſions of enemies; 
the peaſantry of the circumjacent country depended 
for their protection, upon the Governor or Con- 
ſable, and the garriſon of Stirling caſtle. For this 
protection, they paid a certain annual tax. They 
no longer have occaſion to flee within the bounds 
of the Caſtle, or to call upon the garriſon for their 
defence: but, the tax or duty continues ſtill, agree- 
ably to the ordinary laws of inheritance, to be levied; 
and ſerves as a memorial of the unſettled manners, 
and the inſecure condition of our anceſtors, 

[ 
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1 wavs already mentioned that Stigling has ſome 
trade. It has alſo ſome riſing manufactures; and I 
ſce nothing in its, eircumſtances that does not pro- 
miſe to promote the advancement both of its induſ. 
try and its trade, It will be better, however, for 
the country, that ſuch cities as Stirling do not in- 
creaſe conſiderably in ſize, but villages be ſcattered 
through their environs. As a garrifoned town 
Stirling is well ſitnate,—nearly in the middle of the 
way between Edinburgh and Glaſgow, yet not too 
far from Perth and Dundee. It is fituate, too, ſor 
as to command one of the eaſieſt and moſt natural 
lines of communication between the Highlands and 
the Lowlands of Scotland. Here was once, if I be 
rightly informed, a conſiderable manufacture of tar- 
tans for the uſe of the Highlanders: I am not ſure 
whether blue bonnets have ever been wrought here. 
I have already mentioned, that the weſtern High- 
landers receive from the neighbourhood of Stirling, 
large ſupplies of whiſky.---The church is an ancient 
Cathedral, diveſted of its original ſplendour. Wheat, 
barley, and oats are the grains raiſed in the carſe 


— 


Stirling. 


From Stirling, I continued my journey up Strath- 
alan to Dumblane. This ſtrath divided by the river 
Allan, is through the greater part of its extent, rich 
and cultivated. Here and there are gentlemen's 
houſes, with clumps of wood, ſeated on the fides of 

EE. the 


- 


tleman of the name of Stirling were posten 0. out to 
me. The Allan is not a large river; but its ne 


are not unintereſting. | | | ITED: 7 


ſeat of a Biſhop, in the Popiſh and Epiſcopal days 
of Scotland. It is an inconſiderable town; witk 
little trade or induſtry; and exhibiting ſome ruin. 
ous monuments of its ancient ſplendour. A good 
inn has been not many years ſince eſtabliſhed" here. 
It is kept by people whoſe civility is very agreeable 
to the traveller; The cathedral of Dumblane is not 
yet entirely dilapidated. The Biſhop's palace is alſo 
to be ſeen. Several of the nobility had formerly: 
houſes here. Being ſo near Stirling; Dumblane was 
a ſituation from which they could readily enough 
repair. to the court at Stirling, and where they 


might yet live remote from its confuſion and buſ- | 


tle. The diſtance between Stirling and Dumblane 


is only ſix miles. Here is a manufacture of ſome' 
coarſe woollen ſtuffs, which are uſually expoſed to 


fale at Perth, on Tueſdays and Fridays. The ex 
tent of Perthſhire renders it neceſſary that the Sher. 
riff. Depute of this ſhire have a Subſtitute in Dum. 
blane, as well as at Perth. North-eaſt from Dum- 
blane is Inchaſtray where was anciently an abbey ; 


I KEACHED Dainiblane in the evening. It was the 


and where there is at prefent a library for the = 
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of the inhabitants of the neighbourho@, eſtabliſhed 
and ſupported upan a foundation which I cannot at 
preſent refer to its proper author. Crieff, another 
town of conſiderable antiquity, ſtands in the ſame 
neighbourhood. Many handſome, gentleman's ſeats 
are ſcattered through this tract of country. Near 
Crieſ have the people of the neighbourhood been by 
ſome means perſuaded that the bones of Offian were 
entombed. I ſhould be glad to know at what parti- 
cular period this tradition took its riſe. 


From Dumblane I ſet out on a froſty morning 
for Perth. The country began now to appear wild- 
er around me. The corn was {till to be ſeen here 
and there, in the fields. The agriculture ſeems to 
be more imperfect than in Stirlingſhire. The fields 
we incloſed with dry ſtone walls. And on either 
hand, bleak hills fill up the back-ground. They are 
the Ochill-hills which intervene between this part 
of Strathallan and the Forth. And, on the north- 
fide of the moſt weſtern of theſe hills is Sherif< 
yr the celebrated field of a battle in which the 
Royal Forces, commanded by John, Duke of Ar- 
gyle, obtained a dubious victory over the rebels, in 
the rebellion of the year 1715. 


As we rode on into the upper part of Strathern, 
we came within fight of Ax Doch, the celebrated 
Vol. II. LN ſcene 
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ſcene of an @campment where Agricola remained 
for a winter, with his forces, when he puſhed the 
Roman conqueſts through North Britain. As Ar- 
doch has already been accurately deſcribed, and its 
hiſtory illuſtrated by a variety of writers; I ſhall 
not here repeat what they have ſaid. The Roman 
remains are carefully preſerved by Sir William Stir. 


ling of Ardoch. The houſes of Brace, and of Ar-. 
thul. Græme are ſeen within the ſame landſcape as 


Ardoch. | x 


Sor of the eſtates in upper Strathern, through 


© which we now paſled, had been, in conſequence of 
forfeiture, under the management of the Truſtees | 


for Fiſheries, Improvements, &c. By their care, 
plantations of trees were ſcattered over them: In 


valid ſoldiers were ſettled in various parts: and eve- | 


ry rational expedient was tried, to render thoſe ef- 
tates more valuable to the community, than they 
had before been. Some of the means uſed, were 
| ſucceſsful. Others failed of ſucceſs. The planta- 
tions now adorn the eſtates on which they have been 
formed. The old ſoldiers proved moſtly incapable of 
the ſober habits and of the regular induſtry of huf- 
bandmen, after the diſſipation and idleneſs of the 
military life. The fortcited eſtates have been ſince 
reſtored to their original proprietors. And I ſhould 
ſuppoſe that the poſſeſſors muſt be ready to acknow- 


ledge 
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ledge, that they could not have been more judici- 
ouſly improved, if they bad” never been in other 
hands than their own. 


As we approached Auchterarder, we paſſed throu gh 


the village of Blackford, which with Auchterarder, 


and other places in this neighbourhood was burnt - 


down in the rebellion of 1715, to deprive the Royal 
Forces of a convenient poſt which theſe places might 
have otherwiſe afforded them. The ſeat of Haldane 
of Gleneagle, an ancient and reſpectable family, was 
ſeen in a glen extending ſouthward among the Ochil 
hills. We faw alſo the old caſtle of Kingcairn, the 
ancient ſeat of the Ducal family of Montroſe ; which 
was ruined, I think, by the Campbells in the laſt 
century, when the cratty Earl of Argyle and the 
gallant and loyal Marquis of Montreſe mutually 
ruined each other's vaſſals, and laid each the other's 


Eſtates walte. 


Ws breakfaſted at an incommodious and dirty 
inn in Auchterarder. This is a large, ſtraggling 
village : ſituate in Upper Strathern, juſt where it 
begins to ſhew its molt fertile foil and moſt judici- 
ous agriculture. Auchterarder was burnt with 
Blackford, as above-mentioned. Such accidents 


have contributed greatly to beautify and enlarge 


lome of the principal cities in Europe. But, whe- 
L11 2 ther 
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ther Auchterarder may have been a gainer in the 

. fame manner, I know not. 1 doubt not, but that 

as cultivation ſpreads more entirely over Strathern, 

Auchterarder may become yet more conſiderable, 
have, in the narrative of ſome late trayeller, ſeen 
the Clergy of the Preſbytery of Auchterarder repre. 
ſented as remarkable for prieſtly prejudices, for ſour 
auſterity of manners, and for the eager leverity 
with which they are ever ready to enforce eccleſi- 
aſtical diſcipline. But, I have not learned, that the 
clergy of this diſtrict are leſs enlightened or leſs libe- 
ral in their ſentiments than thoſe of Scotland in ge- 
neral, The morals and manners of the clergy can- 
not well be too pure or auſtere, unleſs they be ſuch 
as to withdraw them from ſociety which is the pro- 
per ſphere of their uſefulneſs, or to drive ſociety 
from about them. The Church of Scotland has too 
little power ot puniſhment left in its hands, to be 
capable of inflicting any conſiderable diſtreſs on thoſe 
liable to its cenſures, even by the utmolt ſeverity in 
which theſe can be pronounced. would therefore 
wiliing'y perſuade myſelf, that the accuſation at 
which l have hinted, has been too haſtily brought 
| againſt the Preſbytery of Auchterarder : and would 
wiſh that, if cenſures muſt be dropped againſt any 
of theſe things, we ſhould rather cenſure the preva- 
lent relaxation,—than the my 4 of n, 
Diſcipline. | 
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As we continued our journey from Auchterarder, 
enwards to Perth, the country ſeemed to improve 
betre us. A larger proportion of the vale was cul- 
tivated. That cultivation ſeemed to become more 
and more ornamental. The farm houſes were more 
inug and decent. And the barnyards better filled. 
We pafled by Brevan, where is the burial-place of 
the Dukes of Montroſe ; a monument of their for- 
mer reſidence in Strathern. On the northern hills 
which cover this rich vale appeared ſeveral hand- 
ſome houſes. In the vale, not far above the bridge 
of Dalreoch, is the old caſtle of Ga; and not far 
diſtant the modern houſe, the ſeat of Mr Oliphant of 

Gaſk. The Oliphants were anciently a great family 
| in theſe parts: Dupplin-Caſtle was the principal ſeat 
of the Lord Oliphant.—The roads were every where, 
as we proceeded, deep and miry : qualities which 
they owed pot mare to the latenęſs of. the Seaſqn, 
than to the depth and richneſs of the ſoil. A Ro- 
man road is ſtill to be traced along this tract, from 
Ardoch, onwards to the vicinity of Perth. 


|  PassING over the Erne by Dalreoch Bridge, the 
highway conducted us in a north-eaſt direction, up 

3 hill, towards Dupplin. The high-lying flat which 
ſeems to have been the ſcene of the famous battle 
of Dupplin unfortunate in its iſſue to the Scots,—is 
now covered, for the * part with fine, thriving 
; plantations 
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plantations of firs. We had ſoon a beautiful view of 
the Erne and the Tay running into the wide Frith 
formed by their united waters,—-of the coaſts of the 
ſhires of Angus, Perth, and Fife,—of ſeats of ma. 
nufactures, —of riſing heights and ſubſiding vales, 
—of a noble city, —of villages, —and of elegant ſeats 
of gentlemen and noblemen, — the moſt intereſti 
ſeries of objects, all together, that the eye can well 
behold, in one landſcape. Theſe I had before ſeen, 
but not from the ſame point of view, nor, although 
in a fairer ſeaſon, to the ſame advantage. Perth 
aroſe to the view ſuddenly, and with an agreeably 
ſtriking effect. As we drew near, I recognized the 
ſcenery which I had not long before ſurveyed with 
delight, and with minute examination, 


PzzTH, Scows, and to EDINBURGH, by K1NGHORN, 


PERTH had been a ſcene of feſtivity, ſince I had 
been laſt in it. The annual races had been celebra- 
ted: and balls and carouſals had accompanied the 
races. Some riling riots had been eaſily quieted by 
the prudence of the magiſtrates, and of the gentle- 
men whoſe preſence ſeemed to provoke them,—and, 
it is but fair to add, —through the good temper 
and good ſenſe of the People in general. The feſti- 
vities of the occaſion went on, uninterrupted : and 


bad 
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had been terminated in general harmony among all 
who had aſſiſted in them. 


To what I have formerly ſaid concerning the hiſ- 
tory and circumſtances of Perth, I ſhall not here 
make any additions. But, having in my former 
volume neglected to fay any thing of Scone ; al- 
though I had not neglected either to viſit it or to 
make ſome enquiries into its hiſtory ; I ſhould be 
inexcuſable to paſs it unnoticed. Before the foun- 
dation of the abbey of Scone; this ſeems to have 
been a ſeat of the Pictiſh monarchs. The Culdee 
Clergy, the diſciples of St Columba, ſeem to have 
had an eſtabliſhment here in thoſe early times. It 
was not till after the union of the Scots and Pics 
under the ſame monarch, that the Clergy of the 
Communion of the Church of Rome obtained an 
eſtabliſhment in Scotland, and here, as elſewhere, 
ſupplanted the Culdees. In conſequence of this 
event, an abbey was founded here for Regular 
Clergy of the Romiſh Communion, by Alexander 
the Firſt, in the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The Royal Palace ſtill ſtanding, ſeems to have been 
of almoſt as early origin, but has been altered, re- 
paired and enlarged by the care of ſucceſſive mo- 
narchs. The paſſages, the narrow, arch-roofed gal- 
lery, the carvings, the gildings, the paintings, the 
bas-reliefs, the antique form and furniture, and the 

| awkward 
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awkward diſpoſition of the rooms, all beſpeak ths 
antiquity of the preſent palace of Scone. Here uſed 
the Courts of our Scottiſh monarchs to reſide occ# 
ſionally, till their acceſſion to the Engliſh throne; 
This palace was viſited by Charles the Firſt ; and 
here was Charles the Second crowned ; as had been 
his Royal Anceſtors, through a long ſeries of ſuc: 
ceſſions. From Scone, Edward the Firſt carried 
away to England, ſome of the moſt valuable monu: 
ments of the ancient honours of Scotland: Anti- 
quarian curiolity may yet diſcover here many re: 
mains referable to important periods and tranfac- 
tions in our hiſtory. The Mutehill of Scone is ſaid 
to have been formed of parcels of earth brought 
hither from the eſtates of all the Scottiſh Barons, at 
the Coronation of Robert Bruce, and accumulated 
here, before the.Sovereign, in teſtimony of homage 
to him. The ſtone chair in which the Scottiſh 
monarchs uſed to ſit, while they were crowned; 
was carried by Edward to Weſtminſter ; where it 
is ſtill ſhewn as a curioſity. The abbey was burnt 
down, at the period of the Reformation; by the 
zeal of the New Converts aflembled in Perth: The 
Convent was diflolved : And the endowments of 
the Foundation erected into a temporal Lordſhip by 
King James the Sixth, in favour of Sir David Mur: 
ray of Goſpetrie. His deſcendents have continued 
to en) oy his eſtates and honours, and have aug- 
mented 
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mented both. The late Earl Mansfield was a young- 
er ſon of this family. He has been lately ſWeeeded 
in the Farldom of Mansfield by his nephew, Lord 
Viſcount Stormont, its hereditary repreſentative, 
and Heretable Keeper, at the ſame time, of the pa- 
lace of Scone. This palace, like the other old royal 
palaces of Scotland, had become ruinous ; but by 
the liberal care of the preſent Heretable Keeper, was 
not many years ſince repaired; yet its antique or- 
naments not ſpoiled by modernizing embelliſhments, 
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From PRRTH to EDinBURGH; 


T LEFT Perth on an afternoon, and proceeded a- 
croſs Fifeſhire, to Edinburgh. At the bridge over 
Erne in this road, a cotton- manufacture has begun 
to be tried, and may probably raiſe a village in a 
ſituation in which it ſeems ſurpriſing, that a 4 
has not been before this time formed, 


As evening came on, a number of fires kindled 
here and there over the country, for the purpoſe of 
burning down whins and furze betore the plough, 
—efilivened and illuminated the face of the country. 
The times are, fortunately, now long paſt, in which 
ſuch fires would have ſpread the alarm of war. 


Vol., H. aun In 
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I TRAVELLED down Erne-fide, at ſome diſtanes 
fouth ſtom the river, towards Abernethy ; the an- 
cient capital of the Pictiſh kingdom. The foun- 
dations of the houſes of the ancient town are yet 
to be traced in the adjacent cornfields. The pre- 
ſent houſes have the appearance of having been 
built about the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury. The only conſiderable monument of the 
Pictiſh honours of Abernethy, which now remains, 
is a round tower, in which the town-bell is hung, 
This round tower has moſt probably been an ap- 
pendage of a facred Pictiſn edifice. Similar towers 
remain in various other parts of Scotland, and in 
Ireland. It is the conjecture of an ingenious Anti- 
quary, that theſe were imitated from the ſacred 
edifices of the eaſt ; which in the chriſtian times of 
of thoſe countries which now groan under the yoke 
of Mahometiſm, were, upon ſome account or ano- 
ther accommodated with ſimilar towers. Others 
aſfert that the round towers of Scotland originated 
with the Picts, and with thoſe coloniſts from the north 
of the European continent, who, in times prior to 
date of our earlieſt hiſtorical records, entered Scots . 
land; that, the round form being as natural as the 
ſquare, thoſe towers were the firſt conſiderable 
buildings which thoſe rude people attempted; that 
their form was imitated from that of the denuded 
trunks of tree the only objects of conſiderable 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength and height which thoſe people had occaſi- 
on to contemplate ; that they were originally in- 
tended as places of defence which no enemy might 
be able to ſcale,—and at the ſame time as watch- 
towers from the height of which the approach of an 
enemy might be deſcried : and that in rude ſtate of 
Pictiſh Architecture, they were naturally added as 
pieces of ornamental building to the moſt auguſt of 
the churches built for the followers of St Columba. 
I preſume not to decide between theſe different o- 
pinions.—Abernethy has declined in the courſe of 
the preſent century. It is now a very inconſider- 
able village, It is inhabited chiefly by weavers, who 
work for the manufacturers of Perth, Dundee, and 
Kirkcaldy. Not far from Abernethy is Newburgh, 
another manufacturing village, more flouriſhing than 
Abernethy. Theſe places ſwarm with Seceders, 
and with Independents of various deſcriptions. 
Here are Baptiſts among others. An Unitarian 
Miſſionary coming not long fince, to propagate 
his faith in theſe parts, addreſſed himſelf to ſome 
Baptiſts, who had been for ſome peccadilloes re- 
jected from the ſociety of their brethren, and ear- 
neſtly laboured to convert them to Unitarianiſm. 
They were ſtruck with his preaching, but inſiſted 
that the converſion ſhould be mutual. The Unita- 
rian Miſſionary was accordingly dipped ; and the 
ejected Baptiſts profeſſed themſelves Unitarians. 
M m m 2 THE 
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Tur whole of the northern and the north-eaſt 
ſhores of Fife, are covered with villages, with royal 
burghs, and with ſcenes diſtinguiſhed in the hiſtory 
of our country. Lindores was anciently the ſeat of 
a convent, and now gives a title to a Scottiſh peer, 
The life, eftate, and honours of Lord Balmerine were 
forfeited by the part which he took in the rebellion 
of 1745. Cupar is conſidered as the county town 
of Fife, St Andrew's is the famous ſeat of the pri- 
mate of Scotland from the time when the Culder 
clergy gave place to the Roman, untill the final 
abolution of Epilcopacy in Scotland. Since the in- 
ſtitution of the Univerſity of Edinburgh ſo near, 
that of St Andrews ſeems to have gradually declined; 
till within the preſent century, when the increaſing 
population of the country ſeems to co-operate with 
the learning and abilities of the Protetlors to ref- 
tore, in a con ſiderahle degree the literary honours of 
this ſeminary. Its ſplendid buildings will be leſs eaſily 
reſtored. The great ſtreet of St Andrew's preſents - 
on either hand a melancholy ſcene of ſtately houſes 
either falling down and dilapidated, or degraded to 
meaner purpoſes than . thoſe, for which they were 
originally deſigned, The buildings of its colleges 
too are greatly decayed ; ſome of them ruinous, 
One of the colleges is wholly deſerted. The re- 
mains of the cathedral are ſtately and impreſs the 
mind with awful ideas of the former religious magniz 


ficence 
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ficence of St Andrew's. The ruins of the Archbi» 
biſhop's palace are ſtill conſiderable enough to at- 
tract notice. St Andrew's has little trade; little 
manutacture; and no commodious inn. Vet, its 
ſituation, its literature, and various other circums 
ſtances about it, are ſuch as might render it an agree- 
able place ot retirement, to a man of a moderate for- 
tune, weary of the great world, yet not willing to 
bury himſelf in abſolute ſolitude. A few more 
WaTsoNs would raiſe its name to nine in the 
the republic of letters. 


From St Andrew's wal Fifeneſs, the whole eaſt 
coaſt of this county—is edged with a range of ſmall 
burghs, at ſhort intervals fram each other. Thep 
depend upon the fiſhery, upon a coaſting trade with 
coals and other products of the county,—and upon 
fome manufactures of coarſe linens, and lately 'of 
of cottons. They form an excellent nurſery of /ea» 
nen: and their municipal privileges beſtowed by 
James VI. will long remain @ monument of his ſa- 
gacity and political diſcernment—greater both, than 
they are commonly repreſented to have been. 


ALMosT all the intermediate country between 
Abernethy and the Eaſt Nook of Fife, is cultivated 
and populous. Near St Andrew's, indeed, the 
mir on which Archbiſhop Sharp was murthered re. 


* 
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mains wild, unincloſed, and untilled, probably, as at 
the time when the murder was committed. Diſtille. 
ries, coal-works, various manufactures, are ſcattered 
over the reſt of this tract. Auchtermuchtycelebratedin 
---perhaps the fineſt comic ballad that was ever writ. 
ten, is a thriving manufacturing town. Checks, and 
coarſe linens are made in it: the cotton manufacture 
was unſucceſsfully tried either in Auchtermuchy, or 
in its immediate neighbourhood. ——The ballad to 
which I have alluded, is the Gudewife of Auchter- 
muchty. It is a comic paſtoral. The labours, the 
joys, the griefs of ruſtics are the ſubject. But the 
indolence which produces diſcontent, is ſo finely 
marked in the character of the Gudeman ; the 
awkwardneſs of ſuch indolence amid taſks to which 
it is unaccſtoumed ; the happier artifices of which 
woman is capable; and the manners and -employ- 
ments of the peaſantry of Scotland two or three 
hundred years ago—very little altered even yet in 
more remote parts of the country, and among the 
lower peaſantry in Fife—are ſo ſtrikingly delineat- 
ed, as to make the whole extremely intereſting. 
Without that play of paſſion, however, which is kept 
up through the whole, —anxious, yet without any 
preſſure of ſerious misfortune---its other merits would 
be inſufficient to render this fine ballad ſo intereſting 
as it is univerſally allowed to be. ä 


Ir 
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Ir was on a former occaſion, that I had travelled 
round the north-eaſt, and the eaſt coaſt of Fife. At 
this time, I turned acroſs the country up the glen 
of Abernethy. It was night, when I entered the 


northern end of this glen : It is long and dreary ; 


and the road imperfectly made. The fancy of the 
neighbouring peaſantry has peopled it with ghoſts, 
witches, fairies; and it has indeed very much the 
air of having been prepared for the reception of 
ſuch nocturnal aſſemblies. I travelled on, how- 
ever, not without feeling my ſpirits affected with 
ſolemn and awful impreſſions. Having ſo often 
travelled, in the courſe of this excurſion, under the 
darkneſs of night ; I ſhould ſurely have met with 
ſome ghoſts or devils,—or ſhould have fpied ſome 
fairy gambols,---or ſhould perhaps have diſcovered 
the myſteries of ſome nightly aſſembly of witches; 
if it were true that ſuch beings roam at large, and 
meet, and conſult, and make merry together by 
night. But, as neither ghoſts, witches, nor fairies 
have yet diſcovered themſelves to my obſervation : 
my experience rather tends to make me ſceptical, if 
not as to their exiſtence, yet as to the frequency of 
their interference in the courſe of human affairs. 
At length, I had paſſed through the glen of Aber- 
nethy, and drew near to Strathmiglo ; a ſmall vil. 
lage, ſeated on the banks of the little river Mig/o. 


” 


N 

. 
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Ar Strathmiglo, I found very comfortable'etifets 
tainment for the night, in Gardiner's inn. It is 
inhabited chiefly by weavers who prepare green li. 
nens for the Dundee market. The beſt land in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Strathmiglo, is let 
commonly at the rent of from two pounds to three 
pounds ten ſhillings, an acre: The ſituation of this 
village is agreeable, = under a hill, and on the ids 
of an extenſive and cultivated plain. 


FrRoM Strathmiglo, I rode on the next morning; 
to breakfaſt at Falkland. Falkland is a ſmall burgh 
beautifully ſituate under the Lomond hills. Here 
was anciently a ſeat of the Earls of Fife. It became 
afterwards a hunting; ſeat of the Kings of Scotland. 
I know not which of the Jameſes it was who built 
the ſtately palace of which very conſiderable remains 
ſtill ſtand, incloſed the gardens, and planted the 
trees which yet give a venerable air to Falkland; 
Ibis palace, at the time when it was compleated, 
muſt have afforded accommodation neither incom- 
modious nor inelegant to our Scottiſh monarchs, 
The ſtyle of the architecture is no unfavourable ſpe- 
cimen of the taſte of the times. 1 wandered among 
the ruihs, gazed on the defaced ornaments, and 
thought of thoſe times when Scotland had a Court, 
to encourage the arts, and ſet the faſhion in matters 

of taſte, and diffuſe civility through the land. $6: 
veral 
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veral other old houſes in the town were the habita- 
tions of the King's principal ſervants and attendants. 
To encourage the ſettlement of the neceſſary arti- 
ſans here, Falkland was dighified with the honours 
of a Royal Burgh. But, as the right and the obli- 
gation of attendance in Parliament were regarded 
as a burthenſome ſervice, not as a privilege, — to fa- 
vour the burgeſfes of Falkland, they were by theit 
prince's kindneſs exempted from all ſervice in Parlia« 
ment; and they are not now, like other royal burghs 
directly repreſented, Their burgh-lands are exten- 
five. The Lomond hills, once covered over with 
wood, and a royal foreſt, are theirs. Theſe 
lands form the town. common, which it has been 
lately propoſed to divide among thoſe who ſhare the 
uſe of it. But this diviſion of the common has not 
been agreed to unanimouſly by thoſe concerned; ſo 
that I know hot whether it may take place.-..-It is 
to be lamented, that when our monarchs left Scot- 
land; their palaces were not either converted to 
ſome important public uſes, or, if granted to He- 
retable Keepers, granted under the condition that 
they ſhould {till be furniſhed, inhabited, and from 
time to time repaired as they ſuffered by the dilapi- 
dations of time, | 


From Falkland, I continued my journey through 
à country, on all hands rich, fertile, and populous : 
Vor. II. 14 abounding 
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abounding i in coal-works, and in na 
chiefly of coarſe linens. The grounds round the 
houſe of Balbirnie are laid out in a good taſte; Some 
pleaſing walks are ſeen from the highway, to wind 
through the woods. The village of Markinch too is 
ſeen on one hand, that of Le/ly on another, as one 
advances. 


Arx length, I drew near to Kirkcaldy, an ancient 
and not inconſiderable burgh. The villages of Gal- 
la-ton and Path-head, lengthen it out to a great ex- 
tent. It was a flouriſhing ſea-port town in thoſe 
times when the Scots enriched themſelves by their 
fiſheries. Coals are now exported in large quanti- 
ties from Kirkcaldy, and the neighbouring but 
ſmaller burgh of Dy/art. Kirkcaldy has alfo ſome 
trade to the Baltic, and to the Wet Indies. Checks 
have been long manufactured here in large quanti- 
ties. To this manufacture, that of cotton ſtuffs has 
been lately added. Both the trade and the manu- 
factures of Kirkcaldy are thriving ; and their proſ- 
perity is accompanied with a proportionate increaſe 
of the population, and extenſion of the buildings of 
the town. Near Kircaldy ſtands the houſe of Dun- 
i. keir, the elegant ſeat of Mr Ofwald. From Kirk- 
caldy, the diſtance is ſhort to Kinghorn. On either 
ſide of the highway ſtand ſeveral old buildings ; 
| ſome yet inhabited, others ruinous and deſolate. E 
| believe 
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belloind ſome one or other of theſe houſes t to have 5 
belonged to the famous Kirkcaldy of Grange. Iknow 
not whether it be that which ſtill bears the name of 
of King's Grange. Kirkcaldy was certainly one of 
the moſt energetic and heroic characters that Scot- 
land has yet produced. 


Kincroew has, like Kirkcaldy, ſome manufac- 
tures; and the other principal employment of its 
inhabitants, is a ſeafaring life. It is a royal burgh; 
and its burgeſſes no doubt derive ſome advantages 
from their ſhare in the election of a member of Par- 
lament. The town is a nurſery for ſeamen, and a 
place of retreat for them in advanced age. It derives 
ſome advantages too from the Ferry by which paſlen- 
gers are conveyed from the harbour of Petty cur. 
which was formed at the expence of the burgh of 
Kinghorn,---t0 Leith. After a tedious paſlage, pro- 
longed by the boiſterouſneſs of the wind, and the 
conſequent roughneſs of the ſea in the Frith, 1 land- 
ed at Leith, on the afternoon of the day on which 
had left Strathmig/o,—and in the middle of No- 


yember, 


— 


EDINBURGH, 


W1SHING theſe Obſervations to afford a ſort of 
Sketch of the preſent ſtate of Society in SCOTLAND; 
. T- 
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I cannot conclude them, without adding a few things 
concerning Edinburgh, its capital. The antiqui.. 
ties of Edinburgh are well explained in Mait. 
land's Hi liſtory of Edinburgh : In Arnot's, theſe are 
connected with the national hiſtory, and the pro- 
grels of the city ably deduced to the period, when 
Arnot wrote: In ſome lively, and elegant letters 
lately addreſſed by Mr Creech to Sir John Sinclair, 
and publiſhed in a volume of the Statiſtical Account 
of Scotland, a very curious compariſon 1s inſtituted 
between the ſtate of Arts and Manners in Edinburgh, 
---reſpectively in the years 1763---and 1783, and pro- 
ſecuted through a great number of intereſting and 
authentic particulars. I ſhall therefore only ſet down 
here a very few general facts,---which form together 
a ſort of miniature yiew of the firſt city in Scot- 
land ; not preſuming to detail at length what has 
been already given to the Public, in works deſer- 
vedly much more popular, than any thing that 1 
can pr oduce 1 is ever men to be. 


EDINDURGH moſt probably owes its origin to 
the Anglo-Saxons of Northumberland. It may 
have derived its name from Edwin, the ſixth ſove- 
| reign of Bernicia ; who extended the limits of the 
Anglo-Saxon territories tarther than had been done 
by any of his predeceſſors through Galloway, Ayr- 
ſhire, he Weſtern illes, and part of Argyleſhire,— 


and 
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ey on the other ſide, at leaſt to the banks of tha 
Forth, and almoſt to the Frith of Clyde. 


Tux fituation of the rock on which the eaſtle of 
Edinburgh ſtands,---upon the ſea-ſhore, and at the 
ſame time in the vicinity of a great river which 
forms one of the boundaries of the ancient Calede- 
nia, was ſuch, as to recommend it early as a fit 
ſtation for a military Strength. Having been ad- 
vantageoully occupied as ſuch, for ſome time, du- 
ring the contentions of the Anglo-Saxons, with the 
Picts and Scots; theſe latter people eagerly fortified. 
it for themſelves, when they ſucceeded in driving 
the Anglo-Saxons ſouthward. - 


A FORTRESS of ſuch importance was not to be 
flenderly garriſoned. In times of ſuch continual 
hoſtility, the helpleſs and the unarmed reſorted to 
the ſecurity of an inacceſſible rock, and the protec- 
tion of a garriſon. Whether the Danes landing in 
the frith, ravaged and plundered the coaſts; or the 
Saxons made an occaſional inroad into territories 
which they had once poſſeſſed: Edinburgh- Caſtle 
was ſtill a temporary retreat to the weakneſs of the 
Scots, if they were overpowered ; or a ſtation from 
which they could watch the advancing enemy, and 
fally out, to oppoſe their progres, | 

: AT 


5 8 


Ar length, when the princes of Galloway were 


ſubjected, the Engliſh territories contined within 


the northern boundaries of the preſent Cumberland 


and Northmberland, and almoſt all the Roman pro- 
vince of Valentia added to the ancient Caledonia; the 


Scottiſh monarchs were induced to bring their court 


ſouth-ward, and to fix their reſidence occaſionally at 
Edinburgh. Here they could, more conveniently 


than in any more northern or weſtern fituation, watch 


the motions of their moſt formidable neighbour, to 
' whoſe invaſion, they were moſt expoſed. And this 
ſituation was more favourable to their correſpon- 
dence with Foreign Courts, than any of the others 
which they had been accuſtomed to gccupy. 


Tux neighbourhood of one of the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt conſiderable caſtles in the kingdom, occaſion- 
ally honoured with the preſence of the court, could 
not be long without an Efabliſhment of the Clergy. 
The abbey of Halyrude---houſe was formed. Chas 
pels, and other convents ſprung up after it. 


ALMOST all thoſe places to which municipal privi. 


leges were imparted, at the æra of the riſe of com- 


merical and mechanical induſtry in Europe, had pre- 
vioully begun to attract an aſſemblage of inhabitants 
from the adjacent parts,---either by the natural or 
the accidental advantages of their ſituation. Pro- 


tected 
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tected by, its caſtle, and conſecrated by the fanctity 
of religion; Edinburgh muſt have appeared worthy 
of municipal honours, even if it had not been ſo 
happily ſituate near the mouth of a great river, and 
in the moſt fertile part of the kingdom, or had not 
been diſtinguiſhed by the occaſional preſence of the 
court. 


STtLL, as the Scottiſh Court became more refin« 
ed, Edinburgh became more and more its favourite 
ſeat. In the reigns of the Jameſes, it became a con- 
{iderable city. Its other advantages had already 
given it ſome ſhare of trade and induſtry. The fre- 
quent preſence of the court contributed to enrich it 
with wealth from all the reſt of the kingdom: Many 
of the nobility built themſelves houſes in it. By 
means of their harbour of Leith, its citizens ſhared 
in the profits of the fiſhery by which Scotland was 
once greatly enriched. The Monks ſpent here in 
luxury, the income of the large poſſeſſions which 
they had acquired in different parts of the kingdom. 
Such was Edinburgh in the days of James IV. and 
his ſon James V.---The court of the latter of theſe 
princes was a gay one. It was compoſed chiefly of 
young nobles whoſe fathers had periſhed on the un- 
fortunate field of Flowden. Among theſe, and the 
inferior attendants on the court, were many Witsand 

Poets. Sir David Lindſay was the monarch's precep- 
tor, 
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tor, Dunbar, Stewart, Kennedy, and others who culti⸗ 
vated poetry, were followers of his court. Gawin 
. Douglas went in exile, into England, in conſequence 
of the diſturbances which took place in his mino- 
rity. | 


THz circumſtances which firſt enabled Edinburgh 
to eclipſe the other chief cities of Scotland, were the 
permanent eſtabliſhment of the King's courts of Juf- 
tice and Revenue, in it,---and after ſome time, alſo, of 


the High Court of Parliament. In the Regency of 


of Mary of Guiſe, Leith was already a conſiderable 
place. Had her daughter Mary lived to enjoy het 
kingdom for a length of years; it ſeems probable, 
that Edinburgh might have flouriſhed and advanced 


rapidly under her patronage. 


Yer, perhaps the exertions of the lower orders 
of the people in accompliſhing the Reformation, 
and that conſcious energy, which was rouſed into 
action among them by the troubles which followed 
might contribute more than almoſt any other cir- 
cumſtances could, to the ſubſequent proſperity of 
the Free Towns of Scotland. The turbulence of 
the citizens of Edinburgh prompted by their clergy; 
gave no ſmall trouble to James VI. The projperity 
of the Town ſeems to have ſuffered a temporary 
check by the vengeance which he exacted for the 

inſults 
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inſults which they had offered him.—The ProrLE 
of Scotland, with a Clergy at their head who glo- 
ried equally in poverty and in power, ſtood, at this 
period, in a great meaſure, independent of both 
the King and the Nobles. Sometimes they were 
emulouſly courted by the one of theſe, in oppoſition 
to the other, and at times, both united to ſoothe, 
or to repreſs them. . 

I Am rather inclined to think, that Edinburgh 
loſt little by the departure of James with his court 
to England. It loſt indeed, by this event, the pre- 
{ence of the court, and by conſequence thoſe pecu- 
liar advantages by which Refinement of Arts and 
of Manners is promoted by a court. But, it be- 
came now the fixed ſeat of the Government, and the 
Supreme Courts of Juſtice, more excluſively than it 
had before been. The intercourſe between Lon-. 
don and Edinburgh was leſs inconvenient, than if 
any other of the principal cities of Scotland had 
been preferred for the ſeat of Government, 


au here tempted to leave, for a few moments, 
the review of the progreſs of Edinburgh, that I 
may expoſe the futility of a prevatent opinion con- 
cerning the influence which the removal of the 
court to England, is ſuppoſed to have had on our 
language. The Scottiſh dialect of the Saxon is ob- 

Vol. II. O00 ſerved 
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ſerved to have been, at the æra of that event, wor! 
leſs copious or analogical than the Engliftr; and it 
is inferred, that if Scotland had continued to have 
4 ſeparate court, it muſt have had a ſtandard of ana- 
logy and phraſeology peculiar to itſelf, and not leſs 
perfect than that of England. But, this opinion 
has been too haſtily taken up. The two dialects 
were, even at that period, 0 much the ſame, not to 
be confidered as one language. Conſidered as one 
language, they muſt have been both reduced to the 
fame ſtandard of Grammar; when Grammaticah 
Science began to be applied to them. That which 
was moſt copious, moſt elegant, moſt analogi- 
eal, would be the Language; the other ſimply the 
Dialect. Had there been originally a more marked 
diſtinction between them; they might have become 
different Languages. But, while ſo e/entially the 
ſame; the moſt imperfect could never have been 
otherwiſe regarded than as the baſtard-brother of 
the other. | ON 


Ir is eafy to ſee, that the progreſs of languages 
muſt ever follow that of Refinement, of Opulence, 
of Knowledge, of the Polite Arts. The wider ex- 
tent of the Engliſh dominions, and the greater 
wealth of thre Engliſh muſt neceſſarily have conti- 
nued to render the Engliſh court more ſplendid than 
the Scottiſh, In all the ſeats of trade and art, fimilar 
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effects muſt have been produced. Thus would the 
arts have advanced more rapidly in England than 
in Scotland. Art ſtrikes out thoſe ſcintillations 
which kindle up the light of ſcience. Taſte next 
appears. As the accommodations of life were mul- 
tiplied; as new abſtractions were conceived; as more 
of the relations of things were diſcovered ; the co- 
piouſneſs of the language would, an proportion, 
have increaſed. As taſte was refined; its analogy 
would have been reformed. In England, then, the 
natural courſe of events would have formed a po- 
liſhed, copious, and regular language ſooner than in 
Scotland ; although Scotland had continued the 
ſeat of a Royal Court, The language of England 
would have' been the language, that of Scotland, the 
diale. The only difference would have been, that 
we ſhould have had, in the compaſs of this dialect, 
a ſeries of more courtly phraſeology, than it at pre- 
ſent poſſeſſes. But, all our writers, aſſoon as it be- 
came faſhionable to compoſe in the vernacular lan- 
guage, would afluredly have ſtriven'to emulate the 
beſt Engliſh writers, in pure Angliciſm. The Ge- 
neveſe do not pique themſelves upon writing a pe- 
culiar dialect of the French, but ſtudy the pureſt 
ſtyle of the Pariſian Academicians. The elegant 
writers of Italy aſpire tothe purity of Tuſcan phraſe- 
ology. Nay, even in the reigns of our own FJame/es, 
the Engliſh ſeems to, have been conſidered as the 

O0 O 2 ſtandard 
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ſtandard language. James I. had been bred at 
the Engliſh court, and is the only writer of his 
time, whole compoſitions have come down to us; 
and his ſtyle muſt have been Engliſh. William Dun- 
bar, one of the beſt poets in the court of Jamey 
V. was valued for writing pure Engliſh. He was a 
native of Salton in eaſt Lothian ; and eſtecming 
himſelf an Anglo-Saxon by birth, looked with con- 
tempt on thoſe who were born without the Engliſh 
pale. He profeſſed to imitate the Engliſh poets 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate ; in apoſtrophe to the 
former of whom he ſays : 


Was thou nocht of our Inglis all the licht 
Surmounting every toung terreſtrial, + 
As far as Mayis morrow dots midnicht, 
And to the two latter, 
Your angelic mouth moſt mellifluat, 
Our rude language has cleir illumy nat. 


Tus it ſurely appears, —ät leaſt that the langu- 
age of England would have been enriched above the 
copiouſneis of the Scotch, and would have been 
ſooner poliſhed and reduced to order; in conſe- 
gquence of which, it muſt have become the ſtandard 

l zuage; even although the two kingdoms had 
continued to be governed by two different mon- 
arcs. But, to return from words to things. 
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Arrrx Edinburgh had become confeſſedly the 
eaꝑital of the kingdom; it neceſſarily advanced, de- 
clined, or remained in a ſtationary condition. 
juſt as Scotland fluctuated between proſperity and 
ruin. Yet, being the ſeat of the ſanguinary Scot- 
tiſh Adminiſtration of Charles II. and of James VII. 
it was perhaps enriched by their expences, and en- 
livened by their gaiety, at a time when defolation and 
mourning prevailed through the reſt of the king- 
dom. That liberty and ſecurity which were reſtor- 
ed to the whole iſland by the Revolution, were hap- 
pily felt in the capital of Scotland. Edinburgh was 
the centre from which the reviving ſpirit of Trade 
and Induſtry continued to ſpread its influence 
through the kingdom between the two æras of the 
Revolution and the Union. The Canongate was then 
in its greateſt ſplendour ; its beſt old houſes were, 
at that time bpilt; and all its avenues extended into 
the e | 


Tux Une was ſinally fatal to the courtly ſplen- 
dour of Edinburgh. It was now no longer the 
ſeat of the Legiſlature and Government of Scot- 
land; and was thus degraded into. a Provincial 
Town. Yet the courts of Revenue and of juſ- 
tice ſtill remaining here, rendered Edinburgh till, 
in ſome meaſure, a common centre of intercourſe 
for the inhabitants of Scotland. It was ſtill a ſubor- 
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dinate ſeat of Government; and as ſuch, had greater 
Intercourſe with England, than any other city in 
Scotland. The reverence which it had formerly 
commanded, could not be all at once laid aſide. 
The accommodations which had been here provid- 
ed for the noble and the great who were now allur- 
ed away to England, invited hither, the ſecondary 
gentry to enjoy, at a cheaper rate, gratifications of 
ſhew, of dignity, and of ſociety to which they had 
not before aſpired. Thus Edinburgh yet continued 
to dictate, in matters of faſhion and of taſte to the 
reſt of North Britain. 


Irs citizens, in the mean time, began to open their 
eyes to the advantages of trade. Their port of 
Leith was favourably enough ſituate for the recep- 
tion of ſhipping. Their trade had, for a while, been 
confined chiefly to intercourſe with England, and 
with the manufacturing and trading ports of Scot- 
land. With France, too, they had formerly main- 
tained a commercial intercourſe. They now began 
to become acquainted with the trade to the Medi- 
terranean and the Baltic. Although little was at 
firſt done by them : Yet their efforts were exerted 
in a direction in which they have ſince proved ad- 
vantageous and ſucceſsful. 


THis 
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Tux conſequences of the illegal execution of Cap- 

tain Porteous were at firſt hurtful to the progreſs of 
Edinburgh. © The immediate conſequences of the 

rebellion in 1745 might be at the time rather injuri- 

ous, but ſeem to have been, in the end, beneficial to it, 


Tux Union began, at length, to prove beneficial 
to Scotland. The arts and the wealth of England 
found their way through North Britain. There 
was every where an evident progreſs of induſtry, of 
taſte, of liberal knowledge; and a proportionate in- 
creaſe of wealth. Theſe were particularly felt in 
Edinburgh. Its buildings were enlarged ; and pro- 
jects of improvement were conceived. 


As the ſeat of the noble, the wealthy, and the 
luxurious; Edinburgh was naturally a promiſing 
field for medical practitioners. The eminent phy- 
ficians in Edinburgh joining their exertions to thoſe 
of the magiſtrates, at length accompliſhed the eſta- 
bliſhment of a medical ſchool, in addition to the 
other inſtitutions for literary and ſcientific inſtruc. . 
tion in the Univerſity of Edinburgh. "This was 
the firſt proof that Science had begun to advance, 
in Scotland, with the increaſe of its wealth, and 
advancing improvement in the arts of life. This 
medical ſchool was hardly ſooner eſtabliſhed than it 


began to attract ſtudents, in preference to all the 
| other 
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other fimilar inſtitutions in the other Univerſities 
of Scotland. The pool was now troubled. An im- 
pulſe had been given. It was felt through the whole 
Univerſity. A generous emulation aroſe among 
the different Profeſſors; the ſecret emotions of Which 
ſeem to have prompted moſt of them to ſtrive, who 
ſhould beſt diſtin guiſh himſelf by ſcientific diſcoveries, 5 
by aſſiduous, diligent, and inter:iting inſtruction. 
Students crowded from all quarters, to Edinburgh, 
rather than to our other Scottiſh Univerſities. The 
ſcientific and literary fame of the profeſſors ſpread 
into England and over the continent of Europe: 
Thus was opened one abundant ſource of ea 
and credit to the city of * 


In the mean time, the citizens of our norther 
metropolis began to conceive new ideas of conve- 
nient accommodation in houſes and furniture, and 
of architectural elegance. Edinburgh had not hi- 
therto had more than one good ſtreet. That was, 
and till is, a noble one; running between the Caſs 
tle and the abbey of Halyrude-houſe ; auguſt alike 
by its length. its breadth, and the awful; but in- 
convenient height of the houſes on each ſide. Parts 
ly the inconvenience of the ground, and in party 
the imitation of the Ca/?le-faſhion, had dictated the 
plan of the thick walls, the narrow windows, the 


—_ the towering loftinels of the old buildings 
in 
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in Edinburgh. It is a curious fact, for which I 
know not at preſent, how to account, but unde- 
niably certain, that many of the moſt conſiderable 
ſeparate buildings erected about Edinburgh, and 
through the reſt of Scotland, —and I ſuppoſe, alſo 
in England, in the laſt forty years of the laſt cen- 
tury, and for the firſt twenty of the preſent, bear 
a remarkable reſemblance to the Mooriſh buildings 
yet remaining in Spain—-externally only, — for we have 
nothing yet to exceed the interior magnificence of the 
Mooriſh Alhambra and Albayzin in Granada. The 
inconveniencies attending the old faſhion of building 
in Edinburgh were among the chief cauſes of that 
naſtineſs whoſe reign in the Scottiſh metropolis the 
Engliſh delighted to celebrate. And, nothing could 
be more painful to a Scottiſh ear, than to hear the 
the Engliſh repreſent all Edinburgh, as one temple 
ſacred to Cloacina. A new town was therefore pro- 
jected. The North Loch was drained away. A 
ſtately bridge was reared acroſs its emptied baſon. 
And whole ſtreets of little palaces were gradually 
extended in the moſt beautiful order, along its nor- 
thern fide. One noble public building.” the Infir- 
mary, had been ſome time before ereftal. It was 
extended on the ſouth, as well as on the north ſide. 
And the old houſes began at the ſame time to be 
pulled down and rebuilt, or at leaſt to be repaired 
in a newer and more elegant taſte, 

Vol. II. | Ppp Ir 
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Ir was about the beginning of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty's reign, that increaſing opulence, and impro- 
ving taſte began to puſh on the advancement of 
Edinburgh thus rapidly. The ſight was pleaſing to 
every Scotchman ; for the progreſs of a capital or 
its decline can never depend on circumſtances mere- 
ly local; Edinburgh can be improved—only with 
the improvement of Scotland in general; and when 
it ſhall again decline, Scotland will moſt probably 
decline with it. 


SINCE that period, the progreſs of this city has 
been almoſt inconceivably rapid. Its ſeminaries for 
education have been multiplied and enlarged. Its 
public amuſements have been greatly diverſified and 
Increaſed. The whole ceconomy of life has, with 
the middle and the higher ranks, been altered. 
Many more mercantile houſes have been opened : 
Many more ſhops have been decked out, to allure 
the paſſengers in the ſtreets. Building has become 
a very capital branch of buſineſs. Many branches 
of manufacture, have been attempted which were 
before unknown in Scotland ; and others which 
had been before tried, have been improved to aſ- 
toniſhing perfection. The number of the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh, has been proportionately aug- 
mented; and their opulence and the productive 
power of their induſtry have been at the ſame time 

| ſo 
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ſo increaſed; that, while the expences of almoſt 
every individual in every rank, are doubled; the 
ſtock of all who poſſeſs property is at leaſt one- 
third greater at an average, than was, fifty years 
ago, the ſtock of perſons holding reſpectively, in 
this city, the ſame places in ſociety. 


SUCH, as it appears to me, has been the progreſs 
of the city of Edinburgh. I am ſorry that I have 
here had room for nothing but an extremely mea- 
gre outline of its hiſtory. I ſhall conclude with a 
very brief ſketch of its preſent ſtate. 


I. Tux #1887 claſs of circumſtances on which its ex- 
iſtence and proſperity appear to depend, are, Its Mu- 
nlctpal Privileges, —lts Ancient and Metropolitan Ho- 
nours, — The Quantity of Wealth which has been, in the 
courſe of time accumulated here, and which cannot, 
without almoſt total waſte, be removed, with the 
Local Attachments, — the amor patriæ, —of its citizens, 
and of ſuch as are bred and educated in it. Theſe 
are the primary cauſes, on which the exiſtence and 
proſperity of all cities depend. By the manner and 
the degree in which they poſſeſs theſe, are their 
ſplendour and ſtability moſt ſurely to be eſtimated. 
In its municipal privileges I know not that it enjoys any 
2dvantages over the other royal burghs of Scotland. 
* the proſperity, however, which it has enjoyed 
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under theſe. whenever their influence was not coun- 
teracted by circumſtances, not neceſſarily connected 
with them;—The Conſtitution of our Royal Burghs 
appears to be well calculated to promote Trade and 
the Arts in all their various modifications; and to 
give dignity and comfort to thoſe employed in the 
proſecution of them. To poſſeſs revenues, as a cor- 
porate body; To have for Adminiſtrators and Go- 
vernors, magiſtrates choſen from among themſelves; 
To have a ſhare in the election: f the members 
of the Legiſlature ; To enjoy thoſe excluſive advan- 
tages of rade, the conferring of which was origi: 
nally neceſlary for the encouragement of the arts, 
and which as they are now communicated for mo- 
ney, conſtitute a fund for the uſe of the commu- 
nity :—Theſe are the chief municipal privileges of 
our Royal Burghs. All theſe Edinburgh at preſent 
poſſeſſes in their full force; and from every one of 
them appears to derive nothing but advantages. Its 
ſources of Revenue are largely productive. The 
Revenue, in the adminiſtration of it, is directed, 
with wiſdom and integrity univerſally acknowledged 
and applauded,—to the advancement of the com- 
mon intereſts of the city. Nor are the Magiſtracy 
lefs honourably and popularly diſtinguiſhed as In- 
ſpectors of the police and Diſtributors of Juſtice. 
Look back for almoſt any length of years; and you 
will find that the chict TY nearly without 
exception 
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exception, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a degree 
of Enlightened Public Spirit, ſuch as you will not 
eaſily find to have been ſo uniformly exhibited by 
any other ſeries, ſo long, of Public Office-Bearers. 
Of late, eſpecially, every ſucceſſive Chief Magiſtrate 
ſeems with generous emulation to ſtrive-to make 
his name eminent by accompliſhing ſome Public 
Work which may be permanently beneficial to the 
city.—The ancient and metropolitan honours of Edin- 
burgh are alſo conſiderable; Its name is connected 
with the memory of many of the moſt remarkable 
events in our hiſtory : Within its limits, or in its 
immediate vicinity are the ſcenes of many memor- 
able tranſactions : Its caſtle, its churches, its hoſpi- 
tals, its palaces are, molt of them dignified by rela- 
tions to the national hiſtory: And as Scotland be- 
comes every day more civilized, more wealthy, 
more populous, in the ſame proportion muſt its 
metropolis become more illuſtrious: Even at preſent, 
it is diſtinguiſhed among the ſecondary capitals 
of Europe. L1heſe circumſtances draw, upon it, in 
ſuch a degree, the reſpect of mankind, that they, 
in this way contribute greatly to the ſtability of its 


exiſtence.—The Quantity of Wealth accumulated here, | 


conſiſts in houſes, furniture, gardens, public-works, 
&c. Theſe are all of ſuch a nature, that they can- 
not be removed, without entire waſte, They muſt 
therefore remain and be uſed where they are placed; 
thus 
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thus ſerving as pledges by which the enjoyments 
and exertions of the citizens are attached to the 
fate of the city. Theſe are all as valuable as 
they well can be, in a city not more extenſive; 
they are more gainful to their proprietors, for the 
greater part, than they could be, in any other city 
of Scotland : and they could hardly be all together 
better adapted for the accommodation of life,—.O_ 
The Local Attachments, depending upon theſe, and. 
upon all thoſe other circumſtances which are con- 
nected in forming the character and in maintaining 
the exiſtence of the city, are ſtronger, I would wil- 
lingly hope, in the minds of the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, than with the inhabitants of many other 
great cities. But, in truth, a city. life is unfavour- 
able beyond any thing elſe, except perhaps unprin- 
cipled profligacy, to local attachments, and to the 
amor patriæ. 


II. Tux szcoxp cauſe on which the exiſtence 
and proſperity of Edinburgh appear to depend, and 
by which its character is formed, —is, its being the 
Seat of the Supreme Courts of Revenue, and of 
Juſtice for Scotland: The Courts of Seſſion, and 
of Exchequer; the Boards of Cuſtoms, of Exciſe, 
and of Truſtees for Improvements, &c.—and beſides 
theſe, the general Aſſembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. Thus a great part of the expence by which 

| Government 
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Government ſupports thoſe Eſtabliſhments is laid 
out here : Much wealth is brought into Edinburgh 
by thoſe who reſor thither to attend theſe Courts 
and public Offices: All the claſſes of practitioners 
and candidates for practice in the law are attracted 
hither: and the ſpoils of the whole country are poured 
into their hands, as expences of litigation. All theſe 
ſources of wealth and population ſupply both at pre- 
ſent, to this city more copiouſly than at any former 
period. The public Revenue is increaſed, and with it 
the expences of managing its collection, by the gene- 
ral increaſe of induſtry, trade, and opulence through 
Scotland. As to the Courts of Law; theſe are very 
perfect thermometers of the ſtate of the country; and 
by the proportion of the buſineſs before them; the 
wealth and induſtry of the whole kingdom may be 
at all times correctly eſtimated: For, men's diſpoſi- 
tion to contention at law, is, in the ordinary ſtate 
of human virtue, in the compound ratio of their 
wealth and their activity in buſineſs. Now, ſince 
Scotland has for theſe many years been rapidly in- 
creaſing in wealth, in induſtry, and in trade: the 
buſineſs before the Courts of Law, the profits of 
the lawyers, and their numbers have neceſſarily been 
increaſed at the ſame time. Lawyers therefore, 
of all denominations, were never more numerous, 
and never drew ſo much wealth, as at preſent, from 
all quarters of the country, into Edinburgh. 

III. 
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III. Tye Tab and ManuracTUREs of Edin. 
burgh, are, what it ſeems, next, to depend chiefly 
upon. In theſe, it has long been advancing, but was 
never ſo flouriſhing as at preſent. The moſt conſider- 
able branch of its trade, is that retail trade which it 


| poſſeſſes as the ſeat of faſhion, and the common centre 
of intercourſe for Scotland. Hence thoſe ſplendid 
ſhops which line its ſtreets. Hence is it, that many 
of its richeſt and moſt reſpectable citizens are {imply 
ſhopkeepers. What vaſt quantities of cottons, of 
linens, of filks, of woollen-ſtuffs are retailed here! 
What abundance of liquors, and of grocery goods of 
all kinds! Building has become x capital branch of 
trade and induſtry, and promiſes, as it ſhould ſeem, 
to be an unfailing one. The cabinet. maker earns 
very large ſums. The taylor is among the moſt 
conſiderable gainers.—The materials for this retail- 
trade are ſupplied by a very large importation. 
From the circumjacent country are brought grain, 
whiſkey, ſheep, beeves, ſwine, poultry, wild-fowl, 
fiſh, cheeſe, butter, milk, eggs, and indeed all ar- 
ticles of treſh proviſions, with a heterogeneous va- 
riety of other things which it would be difficult 
accurately to enumerate; Yet, one other conſider- 
able ſet of articles which the neighbourhood af- 
fords, are, the ruder materials for building. From 
England come an innumerable variety of arti- 


cles, partly its raw produce, partly of its manu- 
ſacture, 
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factures, and in part imported by the Engliſh from 
Foreign Countries. Happily we can now provide 
muſlins for our own uſe. But, a large quantity of 
Iriſh Linens are ſtill annually imported into Edin- 
burgh. From France, many articles of the con- 
ſumpt of our metropolis have, till very lately, been 
directly imported. Timber, iron, leather, and coarſe 
linens are brought hither from Ruſſia. From the 
countries on the Mediterranean, too, are large im- 
ports brought into the port of Leith. For our Weſt 
India goods we begin to be leſs dependent, than we 
once were on Glaſgow and on London. If the ex- 
ports from Edinburgh and Leith be ſmall in com- 
pariſon with the imports; it is to be remembered 
that the imports are not confumed in Edinburgh, but 
are circulated through all Scotland; and that there- 
fore they muſt be conſidered as anſwering to a part 
of thoſe exports which we ſend out from the other 
parts of Scotland; — This trade is accompanied with 
the uſual ſubdiviſions of Trade and Manufacture, 
which the commercial Philoſophers have ſhewn to 
contribute in the moſt powerful manner, to the im- 
provement of both : Here are bankers, inſurers, 
brokers: Here are two Banking Companies who 
have been incorporated by Royal Charters; and 
the ſtock of both is now valued at a very high rate 
per cent. Leith being the port of Edinburgh, a 
great ſhare of the wholeſale, mercantile buſineſs of 
VorL. II. Qq q Edinburgh 
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Edinburgh is conducted at Leith. One of the moſ# 
capital of all the manufactures of this place, is, that 
of glaſs at Leith. Thus, a great trade, in one form or 
another, is carried on at Edinburgh. It ſeems not 
to decreaſe, but to be daily enlarged ; and affords: 
much to maintain and to augment the wealth and 
population of this city The late check which it ſuf- 
tered, was, —to uſe a homely ſimilitude, —juſt as 
when a horſe, walking careleſsly, happens to ſtum- 
ble; he inſtantly recovers himſelf; and then pro- 
ceeds with quicker and firmer ſteps than before. 


IV. Taz next thing of importance tothe proſperity 
of this city, is, its INSTITUTIONS- FOR EDUCATION. 
The Univerſity not only contributes greatly to give 
a liberal enlightened tone to the opinions and man- 
ners of the inhabitants of Edinburgh in general: It 
is alſo a ſource of no inconſiderable income to them; 
and it ſeems to reflect on the city perhaps little leſs 
glory than all its civil, its martial, and its political 
honours. It was as a medical School, that the 
Univerſity of Edinburgh firſt. became famous; and 
this, I think, within theſe laſt fifty years. Since 
that period, a:fecond ſucceſſion of eminent Medicat 
Teachers have ſucceeded. thoſe. who firſt gained to- | 
Edinburgh the character of an excellent medical 
fchool. Theſe have ſurpaſſed the fame of their pre- 
deceſſors. The citabliſhment has alſo been enlarges 


by 
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by the inſtitution of new profeſſorſhips. The Infir. 
mary has proved an excellent theatre for medical, 
but more eſpecially for ſurgical practice. Many 
new diſcoveries in the ſcience of medicine have been 
made here. Various theories have alſo been produ- 


ced, which, if not more ſuſceptible of ſatisfactory 


demonſtration, than thoſe which were exploded to 
make room for them, have at leaft diſplayed higher 
beauty and ingenuity. In the conſtruction of theſe 
theories, however, many valuable, ſubordinate truths 
have been aſcertained, which might otherwiſe have 
remained doubtful or unknown. Concerning the 


STRUCTURE and OECONOMY of the Human Bop, 


as of the Human Mix p, the MosT GENERAL TRUTHS 
remain yet to be diſcovered. But, I doubt not that, 
in the progreſs of Science, the Ultimate truths which 
reſpect both, will be fully inveſtigated and eſtabliſh- 
ed; that Medicine will no longer fluctuate from 


theory to theory, but will be ſettled on the ſure baſis 


of General Principles. How would Galen be aſtoniſh. 
ed were he to attend a courſe of Mox Ros Lectures 
and Demonſtrations; to ſee ſo many of the finer 
parts of the human frame diſplayed, which his dif- 


ſection could not diſtinguifh ; ſo many beautiful re. 


lations, nice connexions, and ſtrong dependencies 
explained, where he could ſee nothing but confuſi- 
on and diſorder, almoſt ſufficient to urge him into 
Atheiſm ! How would the arrogant vanity of Para- 

| 2442 celſus 
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celſus be confounded, could he hear the fcientific Lec. 
tures, could he aſſiſt at the experiments, could he learn 
the diſcoveries and inventions of BLacx! How would 
his ſelf-ſufficiency be abaſed, before the modeſt digni- 
ty of Science! Chemiſtry is no longer the mere /aboyr 
of the Mechanic, the dream of the Enthuſiaſt, the 
pretence of the Empiric ; but the moſt exalted and 
comprehenſive of Sciences! Would not Hippocratgs 
hiniſelf reipect that aſtoniſhingly accurate and ex- 
tenſive knowledge of the habits of the human Bo- 
dy, of the influences to which it is ſubject, and of 
the modifications of Diſeaſe, infinitely varied as they 
are, in all its different ſtages,—which is unfolded in 
the works of CULLEN, and in the Lectures of a GRx- 
cory and a Duncan! The fame of Edinburgh, as a 
ſchool for medicine is every year extended, and on 
each ſucceſſive year, unleſs when ſome extraordi- 
nary circumſtances, fuch as a war, ariſe to prevent 
it, increafing numbers of Students come hither tq 
ſtudy Medicine! 225% 


o . G4 * 


Nos is it for Medicine alone that this Univerſity 
is deſervedly diſtinguiſhed. Even that ſucceſſion of 
eminent moral philoſophers with which the Univer- 
ſity of Glaſgow has been honoured, have not ren- 
dered it a better ſchool for the Science of the Hu- 
man Mind, than Edinburgh. The eloquent E/ay 
on Civil Society, of Dr FR uso is known and ad; 
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mired through Europe; with equal eloquence of 
compoſition, with an elocution which did it ade. 
quate juſtice, and with a clearneſs and preciſion 
which enlightened the obſcurity, and ſeemed to fix 
the ſubtlety of the moſt abſtract moral truths, did 


he teach the Science of Ethics in all its branches, 


when I had the honour of ſtudying under him. His 
Lectures have been lately publiſhed : and 1 cannot 
doubt but all ſtudents of Moral Philoſophy muſt be 
wiſe enough to read them. Fortunately tor the 
Univerſity, he has been ſucceeded, in the Ethical 


Chair, by Mr $T:z:warT, whoſe eloquence, digni, 


fied, pathetic, winning, ſoothing, animating, irre- 
ſiſtibly intereſting, continues to allure our Youth 
to the ſtudy ot Morals ;—whatever the profeſſion 
to which they are deſtined, —or al hough they be 
deſtined to no profeſſion at all. Since no Science 
bath a more direct influence on the conduct of life 
than Ethics; every one muſt rejoice with me, that 
this Science has ſo long been, and is long likely ta 
be eagerly ſtudied in the Univerſity of Edinburgh.— 


Mr Bruce had the boldneſs to ſet the example to al- 
moſt all other Teachers of the Science of Reaſoning, 


in rejecting the Dialectics of Ariſtotle, and the quib- 
bling Logic and Metaphy/ics of the Schoolmen, for the 
Laws of Experimental Philoſophy eſtabliſhed by Bacon, 


and happily obeyed by Newton, and by moſt of our 


Natural Philoſophers, and not lels fitted to be ſuc, 


Rs celsfully 
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ceſsfully applied to the Philoſophy of the mind. NN. 
fore he could improve his plan to all that perfection, 
and reduce it to that order, of which it was ſufficiently 
ſuſceptible, and which he was well qualified to give itʒ 
—he was ſucceeded by Mr FinLavsoN, whoſe Lec. 
| tures do full juſtice to the importance of the Science 
as a branch of Liberal Education, and to the ex- 
traordinary and increaſing numbers of Students, that 
crowd his Claſs-Room..---. Mathematics have long been 
taught, with the moſt diſtinguiſhed ability in this 
Univerſity. The works and the fame of Maclaurin, 
the friend of Sir Iſaac Newton, will long ſurvive; 
The moſt eminent Mathematicians on the Continent 
have confeſſed the eminence of Dr Mathew Stewart, 
in the difficult —_— of this Science; None of 
the valuable papers in the volumes of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions of Edinburgh, have been oftener 
quoted, or with higher applauſe than that fine ſpe- 
cimen of mathematical reaſoning applied to Phyfics, 
which Mr PLAvrAlR has exhibited in his Paper on 
the Meaſurement of Heights and Diſtances by the Ba- 
rometer, or that ſkilful mixture of Mathematics and 
Fine Writing which he has diſplayed in his Eſſay 
on the Indian Aftronomy; A ſcience, in which his ge- 
nius can make important diſcoveries, and in which 
| his accuracy enables him to confirm the diſcoveries, 
or to explode the fallacious theories of others, ſeems 
to be no leſs indebted to him for his ſucceſsful efforts: 


3 
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2 4 Teacher, to render it more popular than it has 
yet been among our Scottiſh youth: Indeed, I am ſor- 
ry to think that I ſhould have reaſon for believing 
the Science of Mathematics to have been hitherto 
leſs popular than its very high importance deſerves, 
among the Countrymen of the Great NAIER. I 
am perſuaded that Mr Playfair will be no leſs plea- 
fed than I am, to hope that the objections which 
ſeem to ariſe from the Hiſtory of Indian Aſtrono- 
my,---againſt the Chronology of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, may be removed by the erudition and ſcien- 
tific penetration of Mr Maurice. I know not that 
any Profeſſor of Rhetoric and Criticiſm ever contri- 
buted more to the Reformation of Taſte in a Nati- 
on than DR BLAIA has done. At the time when 
he began to read his Lectures, Taſte in Compoſi- 
tion was confined almoſt excluſively to thoſe very 
few among us who deſerved the appellation of Claſ- 
ſical Scholars: We knew in general little of Regu- 
larity, and ſtill leſs of Delicacy of Compoſition; 
All the Writings of Scotchmen reſiding in Scotland, 
except perhaps half a dozen, or hardly ſo many, 
were, properly ſpeaking, written in the Scottiſh 
dialect; We admired the beſt Engliſh authors, we 
ſometimes tried to imitate, but we dared not to 
emulate them. But, under him has a School of 
Taſte and Eloquence been formed, which has dif- 
fuſed a ſkill in elegant compoſition and Taſte to re- 
liſh 
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liſh it, through all Scotland. His Sermons have 
wondertully aided the influence of his Lectures. It 
could not but give great additional weight to the 
inſtructions of a Teacher of Eloquence, when it was 
conſidered, that he himſelf was confeſſedly the Firſt 
Corapoler for the Pulpit in Europe. Nor can I help 
obſerving, that, however high the praiſe of reforming 
the taſte of a whole People, and teaching them to in- 
veſt truth in thoſe unaffected, yet elegant and graceful 
ornaments which beſt become her; Yet, much higher 
is the praiſe, and a much fweeter ſecret fatisfaction 
muſt the Conſciouſneſs give,---of having taught wiſ- 
dom to the thoughtleſs, and uſeful feriouſneſs to 
the Gay, of having reinforced, with more pointed 
arrows, the quiver from which the bow of Truth 
is armed againſt vice,---of arraying religion in a 
bewitching dreſs, which while it becomes the gravi- 
ty and the ſimplicity of her character, renders her 
at the ſame time, the admiration and the delight of 
the Faſhionable circle, in ſhort of rendering religi- 
ous truth more perſuaſive, of making plety more 
amiable, and of “* bringing many to righteouſneſs!“ 
In Mr GzrenFleLD, Dr Blair has fortunately ob- 
tained an aſſiſtant of I aſte and Genius congenial to 
his own.—But, the Univerſity of Edinburgh has 
juſt loſt one of its moſt illuſtrious ornaments, and 
Europe, one of its moſt ſplendid Literary Lights, 
The fame of its Principal has long contributed high- 


ly 
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ly to attract ſtudents to the Univerſity of Edin- 
burgh. It was, with reaſon, believed abroad, that 
the ſeminary of Education, in which the Hiſtorian of 
Mary, of Charles V. of Columbus preſided, could 
not be a, mean one. Unity of deſign; order 
and proportion of parts; the ſkilful preſervation of 
hiſtoric dignity; intereſting animation of narrative; 
juſtneſs, liberality, pertinency of the philoſophy 
neceſlarily intermingled ; the judicious ſelection of 
the tranſactions beſt adapted to illuſtrate the pro- 
greſs of policy, arts, and manners; ſkill in work- 
ing all up together; a noble ſpirit breathed through 
the whole; and colouring rich, yet not gaudy, dif- 
fuſed over it ;—Theſe are the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtics of the late D RozerTsoN's Hiſtorical 
Works; and they are at the ſame time the qualities 
which give to Hiſtory, almoſt all the perfection of 
which it is ſuſceptible. Some other Hiſtorians may 
excel in one or two of theſe qualities; and ſome 
may exhibit the whole aſſemblage in an inferior de- 
gree; but I will venture to aſſert, with conſidence, 
that no Hiſtorian, ancient or modern, has ever yet 
diſplayed them all together in ſuch perfection. But, 
there is one quality of hiſtory yet more important 
than any of theſe; TRuTrH. This quality, the hiſto. 
rian can byno other means communicate to his work, 
than by an honeſt and diſcerning care, to relate no 

fact, unleſs upon the moſt ſatisfactory evidence. 
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And in a careful attention to original authorities, and 
a diſcerning preference among theſe, as different cir- 
cumſtances appear to render them more or leſs worthy of 
credit. Dr Robertſon has undeniably left all other 
hiſtorians far behind, His ſtyle is elaborate, yet 
unaſſected; dignified, but not turgid ; energetic, 
without abſcurity or ſtiffneſs. Hardly can the phi- 
loſophy or Literature of modern times boaſt of a: 
nother character in which Liberality of Sentiment free 
- from bigotry or dogmatiſm, is ſo eminently united with 
Steadineſs of Principles remote from levity or ſeeptic iſm. 
1t was natural then, that the luſtre of Dr Robertſon's 4 
character ſhould be advantageouſly reflected upon his 
Univerſity. His name will long be one of its deareſt 
ornaments.---Only within theſe few years has Edin. 
burgh begun to be diſtinguiſhed hy polleſling i in its 
Univerſity, an excellent ſchool for thoſe branches of 
Learning which are more pe culi arly conn &ed with 
the profeſſion of Law. But, the abil ities ofa LYTLER, 
a Hume, a WILDE, a MacconNocHle have now 
begun to raiſe this Univ erſity to the ſame illuſtrious 
eminence in the Legal as in the Mgdical ſtudies. The 
mild piety of a HUNTER, the phil oſophic erudition 
of a Hazy, the truly clerical manners, the : eloquence 
and various knowledge of both are earneſtly employed 
to inſtruct the minds, and form the manners of thoſe 
young men who prepare to offer themſelves candidates 
for the miniſtry ot religion... Winning manners, pa- 
tient 
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tient aſſiduity, gentleneſs ſuperior to provocation, ſin- 
gular erudition, and an amiable enthuſiaſm for a lan- 
guage, a philoſophy, and a literature formed above 
all orhers, to excite the enthuſiaſm of an ingenuous 
mind; Theſe qualities, ſo well known to diſtinguiſh 
Ma DaLzizLL's character, render him wonderful- 
ly ſucceſsful in reſtoring 1 in our country, a taſte 
for Grecian learning: His pupils commonly catch a 
portion of his own enthuſiaſm for the Greek; and 
ſeldom diſcontinue their attendance at his Claſs till 
obliged by the ceconomy of their other ſtudies. Nor 
is Roman Literature leſs advantageoully intruſted. to 
the care of DR HILL. The abilities and exertions 
of the Profeſſors of Natural Philoſophy and Natural 
Hiſtory are highly worthy of the Sciences which they 
teach. The munificence of Mr Pulteney has lately 
provided a ſalary for a Profeſſor of Agriculture in 
this Univerſity ; and he has happily found in Dr 
CoveNTRY, 2 profeſſor qualified to do honour to his 
Foundation. It appears ſomewhat ſurprizing, that 
in a Commercial Age, and eſpecially among a Na- 
tion, the foundations of whoſe ſtrength and happi- 
nels are eſtabliſhed upon their Manufactures and 
Commerce, no leſs than upon their agriculture ; 
there ſhould be no particular inſtitution for the in- 
ſtruction of Youth in the Elements of Commerce. 
Forming but a {lender part among the numberleſs 
modifications of Human Exertion ; its riſe and pro- 

Rrra greſs 
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greſt cannot be very particularly detailed in a courſi 
of General Hiſtory. For the fame reaſon, its rela- 
tions can never be very fully explained in a ſeries of 
Lectures on the principles of Political CEconomy, 
The Arithmetician and the Accountant teach but 3 
very ſmall part of the actual practice of Trade, and 
that but very imperfectly. But, if when detached 
from each other, the ſeveral parts of Commercial 
Knowledge make but an inconſiderable figure ; if 
they cannot be ſeparately taught, in their full ex- 
tent, among the other branches of Knowledge; 
Taken all together, however, they appear to be of 
great magnitude and importance; And they might 
be very beautifully connected into a diſtinct ſyſtem | 
of Study. In fuch a ſyſtem, the His rox; the 
Pr1LosoPHY; and the CEcoxnomyY of Commerce 
might be ſucceſſively explained. —By the Philo- 
ſephy of Commerce ] mean the inveſtigation of its 
relations to climate, laws, manners, internal in- 
duſtry, religion, national virtue, power of defence, 
national revenue, local ſituation, &c. By its œco- 
nomy. I underſtand all its tranſactions, from gifts 
in the expectation of gifts, and the barter of 
commodities among ſavage tribes, to the moſt 
complex negociations of the moſt ingenious tra- 
ding nations in Europe ;---comprehending all the 
details of retail-trade, of banking, of Inſurancg, of 
of Stock. Jobbing, &c.---Surely ſuch an 

inſtitution 
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Itiſtitution for thus improving and extending Com- 
mercial Knowledge were worthy of the Legiſlature 
and Government of a great Trading Nation 
Of the patronage of merchants and manufacturers 
in a country where they form ſo very opulent and 
ſo very reſpectable an order in the community, 
---and are ſo much diſtinguiſhed by liberality of ſen- 
timents and of manners ;---and of an Univerſity, 
the moſt deſervedly celebrated in Europe, and which 
ſeems to want only this additional inſtitution, to 
render its proviſions for literary and ſcientific in- 
ſtruction moſt nnen Wee 


Tux patrons of the Univerſity of Edinburgh de- 
ſerve very high praiſe for that judicious care with 
which they have long laboured to promote its riſing 
celebrity, and make it beneficial to the City and to 
the Nation. To their attention, next after the ua- 
tural progreſs of Knowledge and Opulence, - and 
the accidental appearance here, of ſome of the great- 
eſt Literary Characters that any Age or Country has 
produced, are the advancement and the fame of 
of this Univerſity to be aſcribed. The Profeſſor- 
ſhips are happily no inviting ſtalls for the indolent 
and the dull. And the Patrons, ſenſible of what 
importance the Univerſity is to the city, have, been 
careful to ſuffer candidates to be introduced into its 
offices, by no recommendations, but thoſe of Science, 
Abilities, 
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Abilities; and becoming Gravity of Manners. This 
care implies a degree of Public Virtue far from com- 
mon in the preſent age; but the fact is not, for this, 
the leſs certain; Upon this care do the Proſperity 
and Uletu.neſs of the Univerſity eſſentially depend. 
Whenever it ſhall ceaſe to be exerted,---from that 
moment mult the Univerſity be gradually deterted; 
till nothing ſhall remain, but the mere nominis um- 
bra. The importance of the Univerſity in a com- 
mercial point of view to the Citizens of Edinburgh, 
will appear from theſe facts: Ihe number of the 
annual ſtudents has for many years been not under 
a thouſand,---reckoning at an average; Theſe again; 
one with one another, ſpend not leſs than thirty = 
pounds each for every Seſſion: Here is a ſum of 
thirty thouſand pounds expended in Edinburgh, as 
the feat of an Univerſity, for the ſpace of -ſeven or 
eight months in every year: The manner in which 
this money is laid out, is highly beneficial ; It is for 
the greater part diſtributed in ſmall ſums among the 
induſtrious poor, who perform the neceſſary ſervices 
for the ſtudents, and provide them with the means 
of ſubſiſtence. 


Since the Univerſity is ſo beneficial in a com- 
mercial point of view; ſince it reflects ſo much glory 
upon Scotland and its capital; and fince architectu- 
ral improvements have been, of late, ſo earneſtly. 

| and 
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and ſucceſsfully cultivated in Edinburgh; it was na- 
tural, that'the Patrons of the Univerſity, and the 
Adminiſtrators of the Public Affairs of the City 
ſhould defire to accommodate Science and Litera- 
ture with manſions more worthy of them, than thoſe 
which they had here originally occupied. The Old 
Buildings of the Univerſity were not unſuitable to 
the m de of living in the Country, at the time, 
when they were erected. and certainly did honour 
to the Taſte and munificence of the Citizens of 
Edinburgh in the days of James VI. But, our 
modes of life have been ſo much varied, ſince that 
period; our Architecture has been ſo much impro- 
ved ; our taſte for domeſtic accommodation has 
become fo much more nice; and the Foundations 
of the Univerſity have been ſo greatly enlarged ; 
that the neceſſity of new Edifices for the Public 
purpoſes of this Univerſity had become ſufficiently 
a pparent. An opportunity ſeemed to arile, through 
which Edinburgh might be diſtinguiſhed by the 
architecture no leſs than by the Science of Athens. 
One noble public building, the R ͤsm fA-Orricx 
had been juſt finiſhed. And, the patriotiſm of 
Scotchmen could not bear, that their private hou- 
ſes ſhouid be pal1ces hardly equalled in Europe; 
their temples of Taſte and Science, comparatively 
mean and Smoky huts. The deſign of a New 
CoLLEGE was theretore formed. A plan for the 

building 
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building was procured from Mr Adams. A ſub- 
ſcription was opened. It has drawn many gene- 
rous contributions from various quarters. It has 
been honoured with the munificent encouragement 
of a Sovereign who has ever been the generous and 
diſcerning patron of Learning and of the Fine Arts, 
From the Eaſt and from the Weſt Indies, the Pu- 
pils of the Univerſity of Edinburgh have emulouſ- 
ly ſent contributions to promote their accommoda- 
tion and the auguſt dignity of their A/ma Mater. 
But, ſo conſiderable a Work, which muſt prove a 
permanent monument, to the honour of the age, of 
the country, of the city in which it is reared, can- 
not be compleated, without a fund much more con- 
fiderable, than has yet been acquired for it. A 
mean or paltry ſet of buildings would have been 
leſs wortliy of the Eſtabliſhment of the Univerſity 
than the old Edifices which had a venerable and 
dignified air by their antiquity. But the patriotiſm 
and the Taſte of Scotchmen, and indeed their vene- 
ration for the ſeat of Learning and Science will not 
leave this noble fabric long unfiniſhed. And, if, 
amidſt the viciſſitudes of Human Things, barbariſm 
ſhould ever again ſpread rnin and deſolation through 
theſe regions ; levelling our palaces and public 
buildings with the temples and porticoes of Athens 
and Palmyra, or with our own old Abbies and Ca- 
thedrals; Then ſhall the enthuſiaſtic votary of Taſte 
- and 
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and Science repair hither in devout pilgrimage, 
from the Wilds of Siberia perhaps, or from the re- 
moteſt corners of North America, and weep over the 
broken colunins, and krieel to kiſs the threſholds 
of the diſmantled and deſolated temple which the 
Citizens of Edinburgh now fondly rear to Lear» 
ning“. 


Tur Giammar-Schobl of Edinburgh, under the 
management of four maſters and a Rector, is not 
leſs flouriſhing than the Univerſity, I have for- 
merly mentioned my objections againſt the form of 
the Exerciſes commonly preſcribed-in the courſe of 
a Claſſical Education, and againſt the ſhortneſs of 
the period commonly appropriated in Scotland, to 
the ſtudy of Claſſical Learning. But, if I were even 
more confident than I am of being right in my opi- 
nions on theſe matters,; and more earneſt than I 
dare preſume to be, in the cenſure of the practices 
of which I diſapprove ;—I ſhould ſtill allow, that 
theſe reſpectable men are well entitled to adopt the 
words of Hector; 

$i Pergamia dextra 
Defendi poſſent, etiam hac deſenſa fuiſſent. 

Vol. II. Sſs Tun 

® See a Letter of Abbe de Lille's, in Cboiſeul- Oonſſer y Vora 
PITTORESQUE DE LA GRECE, | 
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Tur ſchodls for Engliſh are numerous, and taught 
by men well qualified for the employment. In the 
fame fituation are the ſchools for writing and arith- 
metic, and other concomitant branches of Educa- 
tion, We have ſwarms of Frenchmen who are ſuf- 
ficiently aſſiduous to initiate our Youth in the Lan- 
guage of Politeneſs and of Liberty. 


Bur, I muft again obſerve, that inſtruction in 
the Principles of Religion enters too little into the 
plans of almoſt all theſe proviſions for Education. 
Unleſs in ſome of the Engliſh ſchools, religious 
inſtruction is never thought of. The parents truſt 
it to the maſters; and the maſters to the parents; 
and between the two, the children eſcape the trou- 
ble of thinking about, who made them or who re- 
deemed them. We ſeem to be afraid of inſtilling 
religious prejudices into the minds of youth, before 
they grow up to chuſe a religion for themſelves. 
But, I ſhould think, the religious knowledge of 
our youth ought to be anxiouſly cared for, both at 
our ſchools, and in the firſt clafles in the Univerſi- 
ty. I would willingly hope, that what I have here 
faid, is not true in all its extent. But, I have not 
reaſon to think that it is not. And, as the matter 
appears to me to be of the utmoſt importance, EF 
have choſen to ſpeak out. But, I ſhall rejoice to 
be corrected. 


V. 
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V. ALL the other circumſtances which concur to ' 
maintain this city, or to form and mark the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants may be included, in ſo rapid 
a ſketch as this, under the common Head of Man- 
NERS. The influence of Religion has always a power- 
ful ſhare in forming the manners of a People. In 
great towns the influence of Religion is almoſt al- 
ways weaker than elſewhere. Yet, whatever the 
miniſtry of a pious and enlightened Clergy can do 
to maintain the influence of religion, is here exert- 
ed; and not without ſucceſs; for the decencies of 
religion are yet reverenced here by all clafles; and 
I would willingly hope, that its ſecret incitements 
and reſtraints are powerfully felt by many. A ſtrict 
Police preſerves Edinburgh more ſecure from riots 
and robberies than almoſt any other city equally 
large. As the Opulent and the Educated are more 
numerous here, in proportion to the poor and the 
uninſtructed, than in almoſt any other town in 
Scotland; the labouring poor and the ignorant ſeem 
to take from them, the tone of their manners. The 
public amuſements in Edinburgh are not yet too nu- 

merous, or too ſeductive to operate with a very cor- 
rupting influence on the manners. The Theatre is 
occaſionally crowded, but is regularly attended with 
eagerneſs. Pantomime and tricks of horſemanſhip have 
unſucceſsfully tried heir fortune here, as public amu- 
ſements,—Perſuaded as I am that all the Dramatic 
_ entertainments | 
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entertainments of modern times have been pernicious 
to the morals of thoſe among whom they have prevail. 
ed; Yet, at the ſame time, ſatisfied that ſuch entertain. 
ments are beneficial to the progreſs of reſinement, 
and to the improvement of the Siſter Fine Arts,— 
nay are even indiſpenſibly neceſſary among a People 
arrived at that pitch of luxurious refinement at which 
we and the Nations of Europe have attained ; I 
anxiouſly wiſh, that ſome means could be deviſed by 
which the Theatre might be rendered truly a School 
of Virtue. When the Tragedies of Eſchylus. Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides were repreſented on the Atheni- 
an ſtage; Virtue was taught on it little leſs correct- 
ly, and perhaps more ſucceſsfully than from our 
pulpits. The cauſes ſeem to have been, iſt That 
the repreſentations were accaſonal not continual z 
2dly They were great national acts; 3dly The merits, 
and eſpecially the moral! efes of the pieces to be 
acted, were previoully eſtimated with care, by 
judges appointed by the ſtate; 4thly The Actors 
were few, and there were no Actreſſes intermingled 


with them; 5thly Virtuous Morals were required as 


a ſort of Profeſſional Qualification in them; And 
6thly, Becauſe they were among the moſt reſpecta- 
ble characters in the republic. Now the circum- 
ſtances of Edinburgh differ ſo much from thoſe of 
Athens, that I can have no hopes of ſeeing our ſtage 
corrected by the ſame reſtraints or dignified by the 
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fame advantages. But, if our Legiſlature ſhall ever 
find time to make the virtue of the Nation more 
particularly an object of their care than they have 
lately made it; I conceive it to be poſſible enough 
to place the ſtage under ſuch regulations, that 
it ſhall be, at leaſt leſs the pander of vice and pro- 
fligacy, than at preſent. In the mean time, it is 
aſtoniſhing to me, that the citizens of Edinburgh 
do not uſe means to have their Dramatic Entertain 
ments regulated in the ſame manner as their muſi- 
cal. The patent might be to the Town. Council, 
and to two or three of the moſt reſpectable Incorpo- 
rated Bodies. Theſe might annually appoint Direc- 
tors of the Theatre; The Directors might hire for 
annual ſalaries, a depute manager, and a Company 
of Players: Decent Morals ſhould be required in 
the Actor and Actreſs not leſs than in the Di- 
vine, the Lawyer, and the Phyſician. The Direc- 
tors might meet weekly, to ſelect the pieces to 
be acted for the week ſubſequent: and the moral 
tendency of theſe pieces ought to be always the firſt 
conſideration: and the Deputy. manager ſhould be 
required to exclude from the theatre the drunken 
and the diſorderly, and to inſtitute an immediate 
proſecution againſt the riotous: The Directors ſhould 
be men, the moſt diſtinguiſhed for rapk, for piety, 
for virtue, for ſound judgment, for good taſte, in 
the whole city. But, it is in vain to talk thus, 
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Take away the licentiouſneſs; and too many would 
think the entertainment alſo taken away. Sic vivi- 
tur Rome . — As to the muſical entertainments of Edin- 
burgh; I do not ſee how a Concert could be ma- 
naged on a better plan; It is ſupported by a fub- 
ſcription of the moſt reſpectable lovers of muſic in 
Edinburgh : The performers are retained at ſtated 
ſalaries: Directors appointed by the ſubſcribers, 
hire or diſmiſs the performers, regulate the muſic, 
and manage the money and the acconipts of the 
ſubſcription : They grant alſo, at their pleaſure, and 
upon proper application, tickets of admiſſion to ſuch 
gentlemen and ladies,---ſtrangers or others, as may 
not have it in their power to be ſubſcribers. The 
performers are alſo gratified with benefit-concerts, 
Through theſe means theſe amuſements are conducs 
ted with great decorum, and with happy effects. 
The company at the ordinary concerts, is at once 
fele& and varied. By the benefit-concerts, the mu- 
fical taſte of the whole town is gratified. Dancing- 
| Aſſemblies are held regularly through the winter, in 
two elegant tes of rooms in George's Street, and 
in George's Square. Thoſe of George's Square are 
the moſt ſelect, and at the ſame time the belt atten- 
ded. Private dances in Taverns have certainly be- 
come much too faſhionable among all ranks. They 
ſhould be diſcouraged by thoſe who have influence to 
regulate the public taſte in theſe matters. Between 

. | December 
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December and April, Edinburgh is crowded with the 
ſtudious, the buſy, and the gay. In July again, the 
Races f Leith render Edinburgh for a week or ten 
days, a ſcene of feſtivity and pleaſure. 


EpinBurcH has been filled for a few months a- 
bout the end of the laſt year, and the beginning of 
the preſent, with the noiſe of thoſe who called 
themſelves, FRIENDS or THE PEOPLE. But, it was 
Vox, ET PRATEREA NIH1L., Wherever two or three 


fimple People could be brought together by the tur- 


bulent, they were named an A/ciation ; and Decla- 
rations framed for them, and publiſhed in their 
names; as if they had been multitudes of thoſe 


whoſe virtue, intelligence and property gave them 


the higheſt intereſt in the welfare of their country. 
No fooner was the eye of the Public fairly opened 
upon them than they vaniſhed like ſo many ſhadows. 


THESE are all the material Obſervations concern- 


ing the preſent ſtate of Scotland, with which I can 
at this time, preſume to trouble the Public. I may 
have been often miſtaken. But, I have not wilfully 
miſrepreſented any facts: and I uſed pains to obtain 
correct information. I have anxiouſly avoided ſet- 
ting down any thing that might give offence. But, 
as in a work of this nature, it is hardly poſſible, that 

| nobody 
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nobody ſhould be offended by ſome or other of the 
facts related : I think it neceſſary to mention, that 
if I have ſet down any thing, however true, that 
may ſeem to give reaſonable offence, I am ready to 
make every proper apology ; ſtill more,—if I have 
any where undeſignedly made a miſrepreſentation, 
to wound any perfon's feelings: I ſhall readily aſk 
pardon of the offended party, and adopt any means 
that may be ſuggeſted to correct my fault. I have 
no enmities to gratify. I have no deſire to provoke 
enmity. Why then ſhould J give offence ?— 


I Have alſo to offer an apology to thoſe whom 1 
may perhaps have diſguſted by my impertinent 
praiſe; I am far from being diſpoſed to ſet myſelf 
up for any body's panegyriſt. But, as it was my 
intention to exhibit a ſort of general ſketch, in 
theſe obſervations,—of the ſtate of ſociety, —of in- 
duſtry, arts, and manners in my country ; I could 
not well do this, without connecting with my ac- 
count, the names of ſome of thoſe reſpectable men 
who do the greateſt honour to our country by their 
abilities and their virtues. On this ſcore, therefore, 
I hope to be forgiven for preſuming to mention the 
names of men who may well diſdain praiſe ſo mean 
and awkward as mine. 

17 
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IT has been my wiſh to drop nothing but what, 
—if noticed at all, -might tend to promote the 
welfare of my Country, and the intereſt of Know- 
ledge, of Virtue, of pure Religion. Even in this 
too I may have failed. If I have unfortunately ſet 
down any thing having a contrary tendency ; I pray 
God to forgive; and intreat the reader to impute 
it not to ill intention, but to ignorance or overſight, 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


AS this volume has fwelled, to what my Publiſhers 
think, an unreaſonable fize ; I am obliged to refer the 
reader to Sir Robert Douglas s Account of the Maico 
GORs, for à vindication of that Clan from ſome of the 
aſperſions which, in conſequence of their misfortunes, 
have been thrown upon them,—in/tead of examining their 
hiſtory in an Appendix, as propoſed. 


Tx Table of Imports and Exports of Perth, intend- 
ed to be inſerted here, is alſo ommitted, as a committee 
of merchants, manufacturers, &c. are now employed in 
making up this Table with the utmoſt poſſible accuracy. 
It will be publiſhed in Sir John Sinclair*s Statiſtical 
Account of Scotland, and a copy of it delivered 6RATIS 
o the purchaſers of this Work, 
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